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RICINUS  COMMUNIS'. 

Palma  ChristL* * * § 


Class  Moncecia. — Order  Monadelphia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Tricoccje,  Linn.  Euphorbia:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Male.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  0.  Stamens 
numerous. 

Female.  Calyx  3-partecl.  Corolla  0.  Styles  3, 
bifid.  Capsule  3-celled.  Seed  one. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  peltate.  Lobes  lanceolate,  serrated. 
Stem  herbaceous.  Stigmas  three,  cloven  at  the  tip. 


This  species  of  Palma  C.!>i’isti,+  from  the  seeds  of  which  the 
medicinal  oil  called  castor  oil  is  obtained,  is  an  annual  plant,  grow- 
ing spontaneously  in  all  the  warm  regions  of  the  old  and  new  world  : 
hence  it  is  found  in  Sicily,  Greece,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  Africa.  In  the  latter  country  it  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  sixteen  feet,  and  assumes  the  shrubby  appearance  of  the 
common  elder  ; from  which  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the 
astonishing  rapidity  of  its  growth,  when  fostered  by  the  heat  of  a 
genial  climate.  Clusius  says  he  has  seen  it  in  Spain  as  much  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  with  a trunk  as  large  as  a man  s body; 
and  Ray  also  says  that  in  Sicily  it  is  as  large  as  the  elder  tree,  and 
woody,  but  he  speaks  of  it  as  a perennial  plant,  which  is  expressly 
denied  by  Willdenow.J  At  Pamisus  in  the  Morea,  where  it  grows 
in  great  abundance,  it  is  called  Agra  Staphylia,  or  wild  vine,  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  vine.§  As  a native  of 


* Fig.  a.  represents  tbe  underside  of  a leaf  shewing  the  insertion  of  the  foostalk. 
b.  A female  flower,  c.  The  seed.  d.  An  anther. 

t The  term  Palma  Christi  has  been  given  to  this  plant  from  a supposition  that  it  was 
the  plant  strewed  before  the  path  of  our  Saviour,  as  mentioned  in  the  12th  chapter  of 
St.  John. 

t “ Planta  semper  annua,”  says  this  botanist,  “ nunquam  fructicosa,  vel  arBorea, 
nec  in  calidissimis  terra:  plagis  lignescit. — Spec.  Plant,  iv.  564. 

§ Gell’s  Journey  in  the  Morea,  p.  193. 
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the  east,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  this  plant  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  spoken  of  by  Dioscorides, 
under  the  names  of  K im  and  K poTwv,  and  the  purgative  properties 
of  its  seeds  are  recorded  by  him.  Pliny,  iEtius,  and  other  ancient 
authors  likewise  make  mention  of  it.  As  early  as  the  year  1562,  it 
was  cultivated  in  Britain,  and  is  now  annually  reared  in  many  of  the 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Saunders 
at  Highbury,  but  with  us  it  seldom  rises  above  five  or  six  feet  high. 
According  to  Dr.  Ainslie,  this  species  of  Ricinus  is  abundant 
throughout  India. 

The  root  is  biennial,  long,  thick,  whitish,  and  beset  with  many 
small  fibres  ; the  stem  is  round,  thick,  jointed,  channelled,  glaucous, 
of  a purplish  red  colour  towards  the  top,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  six 
or  eight  feet ; the  leaves  are  large,  and  deeply  divided  into  seven  lobes, 
or  pointed  serrated  segments,  of  a bluish  green  colour  ; the  leaf-stalks 
are  long,  and  inserted  into  the  disc  of  the  leaf ; the  flowers  are  male 
and  female  on  the  same  plant,  and  produced  in  clustered  terminal 
spikes : the  male  flowers  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  spike,  and  the 
female  the  upper  ; the  male  flowers  consist  of  a calyx  divided  into 
five  oval,  pointed,  purplish  segments,  enclosing  numerous  long 
stamina,  which  unite  at  the  base  ; the  female  flowers  consist  of  a 
calyx  cut  into  three  narrow  segments,  of  a reddish  colour  ; the  styles 
are  three,  and  forked  at  the  apex  ; the  capsule  is  a large  three-celled 
nut,  covered  with  tough  spines,  and  contains  three  flattish  oblong 
seeds,  which  are  forced  out  on  the  bursting  of  the  capsule. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  oil  (which  is  more  generally 
used  for  medicinal  purposes  than  the  seeds)  is  obtained,  namely,  by 
expression,  and  by  coction.  The  oil  obtained  by  the  former  process, 
is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  “ cold-drawn,”  and  is  of  a 
paler  colour,  and  less  disagreeable  to  the  smell  and  taste  than  that 
obtained  by  coction,  which  latter  sooner  becomes  rancid.  The 
method  of  obtaining  the  oil  by  coction,  as  practised  in  the  West 
Indies,  is  as  follows: — “The  seeds  being  freed  from  the  husks  or 
pods,  which  are  gathered  upon  their  turning  brown,  and  when  begin- 
ning to  burst  open,  are  first  bruised  in  a mortar,  afterwards  tied  up 
in  a linen  bag,  and  then  thrown  into  a large  pot  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  (about  eight  gallons  to  one  gallon  of  seeds)  and 
boiled  until  the  oil  has  risen  to  the  surface,  when  it  is  carefully  skim- 
med off,  strained,  and  kept  for  use.  Thus  prepared,  the  oil  is 
entirely  free  from  acrimony,  and  will  stay  upon  the  stomach  when 
other  medicines  are  rejected.”  Mr.  Long  remarks  that  “ the  oil 
intended  for  internal  use  is  more  frequently  cold-drawn,  or  extracted 
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from  the  bruised  seeds  by  means  of  a hand -press  ; but  this  oil  is 
thought  more  acrimonious  than  what  is  prepared  by  coction.”*  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Jamaica,  is  also  of  this  opinion,  preferring  the  oil  obtained 
by  coction  to  that  by  expression,  and  attributes  its  greater  mildness 
to  the  action  of  the  fire.  This  acrimony,  however,  appears  from 
later  experiments  to  be  owing  to  the  membranes  which  invest  the 
kernel.  In  this  country,  the  cold-drawn  oil  is  always  preferred,  for 
the  reasons  we  have  already  stated,  and  bears  a much  higher  price. 
The  oil  obtained  is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  seeds 
employed.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  olive  oil,  linseed  oil,  and 
poppy  oil  : the  adulteration  may  be  detected  by  adding  an  equal 
quantity  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  820,  to  any  given  quantity  of  the  oil ; if 
it  be  pure  an  uniform  solution  will  take  place,  which  will  not  be  the 
case  should  it  be  adulterated  ; a weaker  spirit,  with  the  addition  of 
camphor,  may  likewise  be  employed  as  a test. 

Sensible  Properties.  Good  expressed  castor  oil  is  nearly 
inodorous  and  tasteless,  but  even  the  best  leaves  a slight  sensation  of 
acrimony  in  the  throat  after  it  is  swallowed  ; it  is  thick,  viscid, 
transparent,  and  colourless,  or  of  a very  pale  straw  colour.  The  oil 
obtained  by  coction  is  of  a deeper  hue  ; and  both  kinds,  when  they 
become  rancid,  thicken,  deepen  in  colour  to  a reddish  brown,  and 
acquire  a hot,  nauseous  taste.  It  has  all  the  chemical  characters  of 
the  other  expressed  oils,  except  that  it  is  heavier,  and  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  sulphuric  ether,  f 

Orfila  classes  the  fruit  of  the  Palma  Christi  among  the  acrid 
vegetable  poisons  of  his  Toxicology  : the  seeds,  he  says,  “ produce 
a local  irritation,  and  act  upon  the  nervous  system  after  being 
absorbed.”  His  experiments,  however,  are  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  establish  this  fact,  for  in  all  of  them,  except  one,  the  oesophagus 
of  the  dogs  which  were  the  subjects  of  the  experiments  was  tied, 
and  the  animals  died  within  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  introduction  of  the  seeds  into  the  stomach.  In  the  first 
experiment,  where  a small  dog  was  made  to  swallow  thirty  grains  of 
these  seeds,  Orfila  says,  that  “ at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  he 
vomited  without  any  effort  some  white  matter,  stringy  and  liquid,  in 
which  the  ingested  fruit  was  observed  ; at  nine,  he  passed  a stool, 
partly  liquid,  partly  solid,  and  experienced  no  further  inconvenience; 
in  the  course  of  the  day  he  fed  heartily.”  Now  we  would  be  inclined 


* Long’s  Jamaica,  p.  713. 
f Thomson’s  Materia  Medica. 
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to  attribute  the  fate  of  the  animal  that  died,  more  to  the  tying  of  the 
oesophagus  than  to  the  effects  of  the  substance  introduced  into  the 
stomach  ; and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  experiments 
of  Orfila  on  vegetable  substances  are  liable  to  the  same  doubtful 
conclusion.  Bergius  relates  that  a robust  man  chewed  and  swal- 
lowed a seed  of  Palma  Christi,  which  produced  a stinging  sensation 
of  the  fauces  ; he  passed  the  night  quietly,  but  the  next  morning  had 
copious  vomitings,  and  during  the  whole  day  he  made  alternately 
efforts  to  vomit  and  to  go  to  stool,  without  however  passing  much. 
The  fact  is,  that  an  acrid  principle  of  a volatile  nature  is  contained 
in  the  cotyledons  of  the  seeds,  but  from  which  the  embryon  and 
testa  are  free. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  bark  and  the  seeds  of  the 
Palma  Christi  are  drastic  purgatives,  but  these  are  seldom  ordered  ; 
the  former  has  been  said  to  act  as  a diuretic  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  also  the  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  applications  to  blisters. 
The  oil  is  well  known  as  a mild  purgative.  Dr.  Cullen  observes  that 
this  oil,  when  the  stomach  can  be  reconciled  to  it,  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  purgatives  we  can  employ,  being  generally  moderate  in  its 
operation,  seldom  occasions  griping,  and  operates  sooner  after  its 
exhibition  than  any  other  purgative.  Another  advantage  it  possesses 
over  most  other  purgative  medicines  is,  that  when  frequently 
repeated,  the  dose  may  be  gradually  diminished ; and  instances 
are  recorded  of  persons,  who  from  being  of  a costive  habit,  at 
first  required  half  an  ounce  for  a dose,  but  after  it  had  been 
frequently  repeated,  two  drachms  were  sufficient  to  keep  the  belly 
regular.  The  only  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  it  is,  that  as  an 
oil  it  is  nauseous  to  some  persons,  and  when  the  dose  is  large  it  is 
apt  to  occasion  sickness  at  the  stomach,  for  some  time  after  it  is 
taken.  Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  obviate 
this  inconvenience  is  the  addition  of  a little  ardent  spirit.  An  aro- 
matic tincture  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  this  purpose  ; 
we  have  generally  found  the  Tinct.  Sennae.  Comp,  have  the  desired 
effect,  (two  or  three  parts  of  oil  to  one  of  tincture),  while  it  aided  its 
operation  as  a purgative.  From  the  mildness  with  which  this  oil 
operates,  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  cases,  in  which  the  stimulant  pur- 
gatives would  prove  hurtful ; as  in  ileus,  calculous  affections,  piles,  and 
and  after  surgical  operations  in  which  the  abdominal  viscera  are  con- 
cerned. In  the  West  Indies  it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
certain  remedies  in  colica  pictonum,  in  which  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously joined  with  henbane.  To  women  who  are  pregnant  or  in 
child-bed,  it  eeems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted,  and  also  for  infants  of 
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the  tenderest  age  ; giving  speedy  relief  in  those  griping  pains,  to 
which  young  children  are  so  subject.  As  we  have  been  much  in  the 
habit  of  ordering  this  oil  for  infants,  we  have  invariably  found  that 
besides  its  purgative  properties,  it  acts  upon  them  as  an  anodyne,  a 
fact  which  we  believe  has  hitherto  escaped  observation.  In  dysen- 
tery, in  which  castor  oil  is  particularly  indicated,  the  stomach  will 
seldom  retain  it,  but  it  may  be  efficaciously  exhibited  in  an  enema, 
or  the  seeds  may  be  carefully  separated  from  their  shells  and  the 
inner  white  membrane,  and  formed  into  an  emulsion,  which  will  prove 
an  agreeable  substitute  for  the  oil.  Castor  oil  is  an  useful  medicine 
in  many  febrile  complaints,  in  bilious  cholic,  nephritic  cases  and 
worms,  especially  the  tape  worm,  and  it  is  particularly  suited  to 
cases  of  costiveness  and  spasmodic  cholic.  The  dose  of  the  oil  is 
from  3iv  to  5iss,  and  of  the  seeds,  from  ji  to  3ij  ; the  oil  may  be 
taken  floated  on  a little  cinnamon  or  peppermint  water,  when  it  will 
seldom  be  found  to  disagree  with  the  stomach,  or  it  may  be  diffused 
in  these  cordial  w aters  by  means  of  mucilage,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or 
almond  emulsion. 

Off.  The  Seeds,  and  Expressed  Oil. 

MENYANTHES  TRIFOLIATA. 

Common  Buck-bean,  Marsh  Trefoil* 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Precis,  Linn.  LYSYMACHiiE,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  5-lobed, 
hairy  within.  Stigma  cloven.  Capsule  I -celled. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ternate. 


This  is  a perennial  plant,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  indi- 
genous growth ; it  is  found  in  w'atery  situations  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  delighting  in  a black,  boggy,  or  marshy  soil ; and  according 


* Fig.  a.  The  corolla  spread  opeu  to  shew  the  anthers  and  pistilluin. 
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to  Professor  Bigelow,  it  is  found  in  similar  situations  in  North 
America,  with  scarcely  any  difference  of  structure  or  appearance. 
It  has  probably  derived  its  name  of  buck-bean,  or  more  properly 
bog-bean,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  the  common  edible 
bean,  though  some  derive  it  from  the  French  ; howeVer,  this  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance. 

The  root  of  buck-bean  is  long,  round,  creeping  and  fibrous,  with 
perpendicular  radicles,  and  of  a black  colour ; the  stem,  which 
rises  erect  to  the  height  of  a foot,  is  smooth,  cylindrical,  spreading, 
branched,  and  clothed  with  sheathing  foot-stalks,  each  of  which 
supports  a ternate  leaf,  composed  of  three  obovate,  smooth,  bluntly- 
toothed  leaflets,  of  a beautiful  bright  green  on  its  upper  surface,  and 
somewhat  paler  beneath;  the  flower-stalk  rises  from  within  the 
sheath  of  a leaf,  is  longer  than  the  leaves,  erect,  round,  and  smooth, 
and  supports  a loose  spike  of  about  ten  flowers,  accompanied  with 
small  ovate,  entire  bracteas  ; each  flower  has  its  proper  pedicle  or 
foot-stalk  ; the  calyx  is  divided  into  five  obtuse  segments ; the 
corolla  is  a funnel-shaped  petal,  divided  like  the  calyx  into  five  deep 
pointed  segments,  which  are  white,  tipped  with  rose-colour,  smooth 
on  the  outside,  and  clothed  within  with  dense  white  shaggy  fibres  on 
their  upper  side  ; the  filaments  are  awl-shaped,  supporting  erect 
sagittate  anthers  of  a red  colour ; germen  conical ; stigma  cloven, 
and  notched,  on  a slender  style,  twice  the  length  of  the  stamens;  the 
capsule  is  ovate,  succulent,  one-celled,  separating  when  ripe  into 
two  valves;  seeds  numerous,  egg-shaped,  and  of  a brown  or  yellow 
colour.  This  plant  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  leaves  of  buck-bean  have  a faint 
disagreeable  smell,  and  every  part  of  the  plant  an  intensely  nauseous 
bitter  taste  ; the  bitter  principle  resides  chiefly  in  an  extractive 
matter  which  is  readily  given  out  by  infusion  in  water  J the  root  is 
somewhat  resinous,  and  the  sprituous  infusion  of  it  is  much  stronger 
than  the  watery. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Buck-bean  like  most  of 
the  other  vegetable  bitters  is  a powerful  tonic,  and  the  powdered 
root  given  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  is  found  to  strengthen 
the  stomach  and  improve  digestion  ; in  larger  doses  it  produces 
vomiting,  purging,  and  diaphoresis  ; this  latter  quality  has  led  to  its 
use  in  rheumatism  : Boerhaave  says  he  found  benefit  from  it  in  gout ; 
he  used  the  juice  of  the  fresh  plant  mixed  with  whey.  Dr.  Cullen 
speaks  highly  of  its  virtues  in  some  cutaneous  diseases  of  the  can- 
cerous kind  ; he  gave  it  in  infusion.  It  has  likewise  been  found  ser- 
viceable in  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  and  was  formerly  much 
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resorted  to  in  these  diseases,  particularly  by  the  German  physicians  ; 
it  has  also  been  deemed  serviceable  in  dropsy  and  scurvy : the 
Laplanders,  Linnaeus  tells  us,  employ  it  as  a substitute  for  hops.  In 
this  country  buck-bean  is  now  seldom  ordered,  though  it  may  be 
considered  fully  equal  in  its  virtues  to  any  of  the  other  vegetable 
bitters,  and  probably  superior  to  many  of  them.  The  dose  of  the 
dried  leaves  powdered,  is  from  3ss  to  3i,  or  of  an  infusion  made  with 
3ss  of  the  dried  leaves  and  boiling  water  Oss,  from  ^i  to  ^iss  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a day.  Dr.  Thomson  recommends  it  to  be 
joined  to  some  aromatic,  whether  given  in  substance  or  infusion; 
there  is  no  officinal  preparation  of  buck-bean. 

Off.  The  Leaves, 


- ■ ♦ ■ - — 

ANGELICA  ARCHANGELICA, 

Garden  Angelica  * 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Digynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellate,  Linn.  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  General  involucre  often  wanting.  Corollas 
equal.  Petals  bent  inward.  Fruit  roundish,  angular,  solid. 
Styles  reflected. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  bipinnated,  with  the  terminal  leaves 
3-lobed. 


The  name  of  this  plant  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was 
originally  a native  of  Italy,  yet  we  are  told  that  it  is  indigenous  to 
the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe.f  It  is  occasionally  found 


* Fig.  a.  represents  the  upper  part  of  a leaf  in  outline,  b.  A flower  magnified, 
shewing  the  five  anthers,  c.  The  germen  and  styles,  d.  A seed. 

+ “ Ubique  per  omnes  alpes  Lapponise  juxta  vivolos  vulgaris  est.” 

Linn.  Flor,  Lap.  p.  67. 
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growing  wild  in  England,  particularly  at  Broadmoor  near  Birmingham, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near  Woolwich  ; but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  we  can  lay  claim  to  it  as  an  indigenous  plant.  Joann.  Jacob, 
de  Manliis,  a writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  the  first  author  who 
describes  it,  and  we  suppose  it  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  heavenly 
name  it  bears.  According  to  Gerarde  it  was  known  and  cultivated 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  species  of  Angelica 
must  however  be  considered  a native  of  the  south,  as  well  as  the 
north  of  Europe ; since  Spain  and  Bohemia  are  considered  to 
produce  it  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  that  which  was  brought 
from  the  former  country  was  alone  considered  officinal.  According 
to  Linnajus  however  it  flourishes  best,  among  the  mountains  of  the 
north  he  directs  the  roots  to  be  dug,  either  early  in  the  spring,  or 
late  in  the  autumn  ; and  it  stands  to  reason  that  at  these  seasons  it 
must  be  more  impregnated  with  the  sap  and  other  juices  of  the 
plant.  There  are  five  species  of  Angelica,  one  of  which,  the 
Angelica  Sylvestris,  is  indigenous. 

The  root  of  Angelica  is  biennial,  thick,  fleshy,  branched,  and 
resinous:  externally  brown,  white  within  ; the  stem  is  erect,  hollow, 
round,  smooth,  furrowed,  of  a purplish  hue,  rising  upwards  of  five 
feet  high,  and  sending  off  many  branches  which  terminate  in  globu- 
lar many-rayed  umbels,  composed  of  dense,  hemispherical  umbellets ; 
the  leaves  are  numerous,  petiolated,  large,  pinnated ; the  leaflets 
are  ovate,  pointed,  cleft,  acutely  serrated,  smooth,  somewhat  de- 
current, and  the  terminal  ones  three-lobed ; the  foot-stalks  are 
membranous  at  their  base,  nerved,  greatly  dilated,  and  bellying  ; 
the  leaves  and  stalks  are  of  a bright  green  colour  ; the  involucres 
are  deciduous,  linear,  few  in  number,  and  sometimes  altogether 
wanting  ; the  partial  involucres  are  short,  and  consist  of  five  linear, 
lance-shaped  leaves  ; the  calyx  is  five-cleft,  and  very  minute  ; the 
corolla  is  small,  of  a greenish-white  colour,  and  consists  of  five 
equal,  lance-shaped  petals,  with  the  points  turned  inwards;  the 
stamens  are  spreading,  longer  than  the  corolla,  with  roundish 
anthers  ; the  germen  is  inferior,  ovate,  supporting  two  short  reflected 
styles,  with  obtuse  stigmas  ; the  flowers  are  numerous,  and  grow  in 
large  terminal  umbels ; the  fruit  is  a kind  of  capsule,  large,  ellipti- 
cal, flat  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other,  emarginate  at  both  ends, 
with  three  acute  ribs  ; each  capsule  contains  a single  brown,  pointed 
seed. 

Sensible  Properties.  Every  part  of  the  recent  plant  is 
fragrant  and  aromatic  ; the  taste  sweetish  at  first,  then  aromatic, 
warm,  and  slightly  bitter ; the  dried  root  is  corrugated,  and  of  a 
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greyish-brown  colour  externally,  breaks  short,  with  a starchy  fracture, 
and  presents  a firm  interior,  whitish,  with  many  brown  and  yellowish 
spots;  it  has  the  same  taste  and  smell  as  the  recent  plant,  yielding 
these  qualities  to  alcohol,  and  in  some  degree  to  boiling  water.  The 
roots  of  Angelica,  when  wounded  in  the  spring,  yield  an  odorous 
yellow  juice,  which  slowly  dessicated,  proves  an  elegant  gum- 
resin,  rich  in  the  qualities  of  the  plant.  For  medicinal  purposes  the 
roots  should  be  dug  up  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year,  when  they 
are  more  easily  preserved  than  if  gathered  in  the  spring ; in  the 
latter  case  they  are  liable  to  become  mouldy,  and  to  be  preyed  on 
by  insects.  They  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  kept  in  a well- 
aired  dry  place  ; and  Lewis  recommends  the  dipping  them  in  boiling 
spirits,  or  exposing  them  to  steam  after  they  are  dried.  The  leaves 
and  seeds  lose  their  virtues  by  keeping. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  leaves  and  seeds 
when  recent,  and  the  root,  both  fresh  and  dried,  are  tonic  and 
carminative,  and  may  be  considered  the  most  elegant  aromatic  of 
our  northern  climes ; modern  practice  however  has  almost  entirely 
rejected  this  plant.  By  the  Laplanders  and  Icelanders,  Angelica  is 
much  in  request,  both  as  an  article  of  food  and  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. The  former  use  it  for  many  catarrhal  and  pectoral  affections, 
and  an  extract  made  from  the  flowers,  boiled  in  the  milk  of  the  rein 
deer,  is  considered  by  them  diaphoretic  and  tonic  ; the  stalks  roasted 
are  used  by  them  as  an  article  of  food,  and  we  are  told  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  that  the  Icelanders  eat  the  stems  and  roots  of 
Angelica  raw  with  butter.*  In  this  country  the  tender  stems  are 
cut  in  May  and  made  into  an  agreeable  sweetmeat.  By  Gerarde, 
Angelica  is  extolled  as  a panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  life. 

OIF.  The  Root. 


* Travels  in  Iceland. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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PYRUS  CYDONIA. 

Common  Quince  Tree.* 


Class  Icosandria. — Order  Pentagynia. 


Nat.  Ord.  Pomaces,  Linn.  Rosacea:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  monophyllous,  five-cleft,  persistent. 
Corolla  petals  5,  nearly  round,  concave,  inserted  into  the 
calyx.  Filaments  20,  inserted  into  the  calyx.  Germens 
beneath  the  receptacle.  Pericarpium  an  apple,  five-celled. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ovate,  entire.  Flowers  solitary. 


The  common  quince  tree  is  a native  of  Austria,  and  has  been 
found  growing  wild  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube.  Thunberg  found 
it  growing  in  Japan,  where  it  is  called  umbats  ;f  but  from  the  writings 
of  PlinyJ  it  appears  that  the  Malus  Cydonia,  or  Mv) Keci 
of  the  Greeks,  was  originally  brought  from  Cydon,  in  Crete ; hence 
the  name  Cydonia.  In  its  wild  state  the  quince  is  much  less  lux- 
uriant than  we  observe  it  in  our  British  gardens,  where  it  was 
first  cultivated  in  the  time  of  Gerarde,  about  the  year  1597.§ 

This  tree  seldom  rises  very  high,  being  usually  very  crooked  and 
distorted  : it  sends  off  several  branches,  and  is  covered  with  a brown 
bark  ; the  leaves  are  simple,  roundish  or  oval,  entire  : on  the  upper 
side  of  a dusky  green  colour,  on  the  under  whitish,  and  stand  upon 
short  foot-stalks ; the  flowers  are  large,  solitary,  of  a pale  red  or 
white  colour,  and  placed  close  to  the  axillae  of  the  leaves ; the  calyx 
is  composed  of  one  leaf,  and  divided  into  five  spreading, roval,  notched 
segments ; the  corolla  consists  of  five  petals : these  are  large, 
roundish,  and  notched  at  their  extremities;  the  filaments  are  about 
twenty,  tapering,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  inserted  into  the  calyx, 
and  furnished  with  simple  anthers ; the  germen  is  orbicular ; the 


* Fig.  a.  represents  the  flower  and  leaves  of  the  natural  size.  b.  The  fruit,  c.  The 
germen  and  stjles.  d.  An  anther, 
t Flor.  Japan,  p.  200. 

$ Lib.  xv.  cap.  II. 

$ Hortus  Cantabrigiensis. 
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styles  are  five,  slender,  nearly  of  the  length  of  the  filaments,  and 
supplied  with  simple  stigmata  ; the  fruit  is  of  the  apple  kind,  and 
divided  at  the  centre  into  five  membranous  cells,  containing  the 
seeds,  which  are  oblong,  angular,  pointed  at  one  end,  obtuse  at  the 
other ; at  one  side  compressed,  on  the  other  flat,  and  covered  with  a 
brownish  pellicle  ; the  form  of  the  fruit  approaches  to  that  of  the 
apple  or  pear,  according  to  the  different  varieties  of  the  tree  from 
which  it  is  produced  ; it  flowers  in  May  or  June. 

Sensible  and  Medical  Properties.  The  quince  has  a 
pleasant  odour,  and  a very  austere  acid  taste,  partaking  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  of  the  flavour  of  rhubarb  stalk.  The  seeds  are 
inodorous  and  nearly  insipid,  but  when  long  chewed  impart  a slight 
degree  of  bitterness  to  the  taste ; when  boiled  they  yield  much 
mucus,  which  soon  spoils;  the  mucilage  is  not  altered  by  sulphate 
of  iron. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  expressed  juice,  taken 
in  small  quantities,  frequently  repeated,  is  said  to  be  cooling, 
restringent  and  stomachic,*  and  useful  in  nausea,  vomitings,  and 
some  kind  of  alvine  fluxes  ;+  in  larger  quantities  it  is  said  to  loosen 
the  belly,  but  we  believe  it  is  much  better  known,  and  more  fre- 
quently used  as  an  ingredient  in  pies.  The  seeds  readily  impart  their 
mucilaginous  substance  to  watery  liquors;  an  ounce  will  render  three 
pints  of  water  thick  and  ropy,  like  the  white  of  an  egg ; this 
mucilage,  however,  will  not  supply  the  place  of  gum  arabic,  as  it 
soon  spoils,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids.  It  has  been  recommended 
in  apthous  affections,  and  excoriations  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

Off.  The  Seeds. 

Off.  Pp.  Decoct.  Gydoniae,  L. 


* We  are  told  by  Dr.  Ainslie,  that  the  Persians  and  Arabians  place  the  jnice  of  the 
fruit,  when  sonr,  amongst  their  stomachics,  and  also  the  apples  when  fried.  A decoction 
of  the  seed  is  prescribed  by  the  Mahometan  practitioners,  as  a demulcent  in  gonorrhoea, 
and  tenesmns. — Vide  Materia  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

+ Lewis’s  Materia  Medica,  p.  267. 
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PASTIN' AC  A OPOPONAX. 

Opoponax,  or  Rough  Parsnip  * 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Digynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellat-35,  Linn.  Umbellifera:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Fruit  elliptical,  compressed,  flat.  Petals  in- 
volute, entire.  Calyx  very  minute.  Flowers  regular, 
uniform,  fertile. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  bipinnate.  Leaflets  unequal  at  the  base. 


This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe  ; 
it  is  also  a native  of  the  Levant  and  the  East  Indies,  from  whence 
alone  the  officinal  Opoponax  is  obtained.  This  speciesf  of  parsnip 
was  cultivated  in  England  in  the  year  1731,  by  Mr.  P.  Miller,  who 
observes,  that  its  “ roots  are  large,  sweet,  and  accounted  very 
nourishing;”  it  bears  the  cold  of  our  climate  very  well,  commonly 
matures  its  seed,  and  its  juice  manifests  some  of  those  qualities 
which  are  discovered  in  the  officinal  Opoponax;  but  it  is  only  in  the 
warm  regions  of  the  East  that  it  concretes  into  a gummy  resinous 
drug;  this  is  obtained  by  means  of  incisions  made  in  the  bottom  of 
the  stalk  of  the  plant,  from  whence  the  juice  gradually  exudes,  and 
by  undergoing  spontaneous  concretion^  assumes  the  appearance 
under  which  it  is  imported. 

Botanical  Description.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  thick, 
fleshy,  and  tapering  like  the  garden  parsnip ; the  stalk  is  strong, 
branched,  rough  towards  the  bottom,  and  rises  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  height;  the  leaves  are  pinnated,  consisting  of  several  pairs  of 
pinnae,  which  are  strong,  serrated,  veined,  and  towards  the  base 
appear  unformed  on  the  upper  side  ; the  flowers  are  small,  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  terminate  the  stem  and  branches  in  flat 
umbels ; the  general  and  partial  umbels  are  composed  of  many 
radii ; the  general  and  partial  involucre  are  generally  both  wanting, 
and  their  absence  is  made  by  Linnaeus  a characteristic  of  the 


* Fig.  a.  A sprig  of  flowers.  6.  The  upper  part  of  a leaf  in  outliue.  c.  A flower 
largely  magnified. 

i Otj wttuaf,  Dioscorides. 
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Past'maca ; all  the  florets  are  fertile,  and  have  an  uniform  appear- 
ance; the  petals  are  five,  lance-shaped,  and  curled  inwards;  the 
five  filaments  are  spreading,  curved,  longer  than  the  petals,  and 
furnished  with  roundish  anthers ; the  germen  is  placed  below  the 
corolla,  supporting  two  reflexed  styles,  which  are  supplied  with 
blunt  stigmata  ; the  fruit  is  elliptical,  compressed,  divided  into  two 
parts,  containing  two  flat  seeds,  encompassed  with  a narrow  border: 
it  is  as  we  have  said,  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  gum  resin  as 
it  comes  to  us  is  sometimes  in  round  drops  or  tears,  but  more 
commonly  in  irregular  lumps,  of  a reddish  yellow  colour  on  the 
outside,  with  specks  of  white;  inwardly  of  a paler  colour,  and 
frequently  variegated  with  large  while  pieces.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  Pelletier, * it  appears  to  be  composed  of  gum  33.40, 
resin  42.,  starch  4.20,  extractive  1.G0,  essential  oil  5.90,  woody 
fibre  9.80,  malic  acid  2.80,  wax  30,  caoutchouc  a trace,  in  one 
hundred  parts:  by  distillation  it  yields  a brown  oil,  acetic  acid,  and 
a bituminous  oil;  it  has  a peculiar  strong  odour,  which  it  commu- 
nicates by  distillation  both  to  alcohol  and  water  ; its  taste  is  nauseous, 
bitter  and  acrid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Opoponax  was  formerly 
much  employed  by  physicians,  and  esteemed  for  its  attenuating, 
deobstruent,  and  aperient  virtues ; it  w'as  also  supposed  to  be 
emmenagogue,  but  as  it  was  commonly  prescribed  in  combination 
with  other  medicines,  these  properties  are  by  no  means  ascertained, 
nor  do  its  sensible  qualities  indicate  it  to  be  a medicine  of  much 
power.  Dr.  Cullen  classes  it  with  the  antiseptics  : it  has  commonly 
been  given  in  hypochondriacal  affections,  visceral  obstructions, 
menstrual  suppressions,  and  asthma,  especially  when  connected 
with  a phlegmatic  habit  of  body.  It  is  now  but  rarely  used. 

Off.  The  Gum-Resin. 


* Ann.  de  Ckira,  lxix.  p.  90. 
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PINUS  SYLVESTRIS. 

Scotch  Fir.* 


Class  Moncecia. — Order  Monadelphia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Conifers,  Linn.  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Male.  Flowers  disposed  in  branches.  Calyx  a. 
4-leaved  periantlmm,  caducous.  Leaflets  oblong.  Corolla  0. 
Filaments  numerous,  united  at  their  base.  Anthers  double, 
nearly  round. 

Female.  Flowers  disposed  in  a globe,  on  the 
same  plant.  Calyx  a common  cone,  nearly  oval,  unequal. 
Scales  bifloral,  oblong,  wider  at  the  apex,  obtuse,  gibbous, 
imbricated.  Corolla  0.  Germen  small.  Style  awl-shaped. 
Stig  m«simple. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  rigid,  in  pairs.  Young  Cones  stalked, 
recurved.  Anthers  with  a very  small  crest. 


The  Pines  are  rather  a numerous  family  of  trees,  though  we 
believe  their  number  and  species  have  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained ; 
they  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  cold  and  lofty  regions,  growing 
upon  rocky  mountains,  and  towering  above  them,  as  if  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  stormy  elements,  and  to  shew  by  their  perpetual 
verdure,  that  nature  can  overcome  both  soil  and  climate.  The 
general  appearance  of  these  trees  is  striking  and  peculiar,  and  must 
be  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  as  one  or  more  of  the  species  is 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  shrubbery  and  plantation,  gladdening 
the  eye  with  their  verdant  hue,  when  almost  every  other  tree  has 
yielded  to  the  desolating  hand  of  winter.  The  Pinus  Sylvestris,  or 
Scotch  fir,  is  the  only  native  species  of  this  family ; it  is  found 
growing  on  the  stony  mountains  of  Scotland,  in  Sweden,  and  in  the 
North  of  Europe  generally,  and  constituting,  with  the  Pinus  Abies, 
the  staple  commodity  of  export,  and  chief  wealth  of  Norway,  where 


* Fig.  a.  A male  catkin,  b.  A female  catkin,  c.  The  seed  with  its  wing. 
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it  abounds.  It  is  found  to  thrive  best  in  a cold  climate,  and  on 
arid,  poor,  sandy  or  stony  soil,  and  lienee  it  is  very  generally 
planted  in  this  country  on  ground  which  would  otherwise  be  barren 
and  unproductive ; in  black,  boggy  or  chalky  ground,  or  near 
stagnant  waters  it  does  not  thrive;  indeed  a dry  soil  seems  essential 
to  the  growth  of  these  trees.  With  respect  to  climate,  however, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  summer  of  these  northern  regions, 
though  short,  is  intensely  hot,  from  the  number  of  hours  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon  when  it  has  attained  a few  degrees  of  north 
declination  ;*  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  great 
heat  was  favourable  to,  if  not  absolutely  necessary  for,  those  peculiar 
secretions  and  exudations  which  distinguish  the  genus. 

This  tree  usually  grows  straight,  tapering,  and  to  a great  height, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  the  masts  of  ships  ;f  the  branches  are 
numerous,  divaricating,  and,  like  the  stem,  covered  with  rough  bark 
of  a reddish  brown  colour:  the  leaves,  which  are  persistent,  stand 
in  pairs,  and  are  united  at  the  base  with  the  sheath  ; they  are  two 
or  three  inches  long,  convex  on  one  side,  concave  on  the  other; 
very  narrow,  linear,  striated,  somewhat  pointed;  of  a deep  green 
glaucous  colour,  and  surround  the  ends  of  the  smaller  branches ; 
the  flowers  are  male  and  female  on  the  same  tree  ; the  former  stand 
in  branches  without  any  calyx,  unless  the  loose  scales  at  its  base  be 
considered  as  such,  (it  is  so  called  by  Linnaeus) ; there  is  no  corolla  ; 
the  filaments  are  numerous,  united  at  the  base,  forming  an  upright 
pillar,  and  furnished  with  erect  anthers ; the  female  flower  consists 
of  a calyx  or  common  cone,  which  is  small,  composed  of  scales  with 
two  flow'ers  in  each  ; the  cones  are  oblong,  imbricated,  permanent, 
inflexible  ; there  is  no  corolla  ; the  germens,  two  of  which  are  seated 
at  the  base  of  each  scale,  corresponding  to  the  flowers,  are  very 
small,  producing  each  a tapering  style,  terminated  by  a simple 
stigma:  there  is  no  capsule,  but  the  scales  of  the  cone,  which  before 
impregnation  stood  open,  close  upon  the  seed  or  nut,  which  is  sup- 
plied with  a membranous  w ing ; the  flowers  appear  in  May ; the 
year  after  impregnation,  the  young  fruit  becomes  lateral,  stalked, 
and  of  a more  oval  figure  ; the  second  year  it  ripens  into  an  ovate. 


* At  Gottenbarg,  in  Sweden,  we  Lave  seen  tbe  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  in  the 
mouth  of  July,  higher  than  ever  it  was  known  to  rise  in  the  East  or  West  Indies. — -Erf. 

L The  red  Norway  pine,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  Pinus  Abies  we  imagine,  is  con- 
sidered to  make  the  best  top -masts,  from  its  great  elasticity,  bending,  but  very  rarely 
breaking ; for  the  same  reason  it  is  well  adapted  for  rafters  for  flooring. 
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pointed,  hard,  woody  cone,  the  dry  scales  of  which  ultimately  open 
to  allow  the  dispersion  of  the  winged  seeds.  This  tree  is  said  to  live 
to  the  age  of  four  or  five  hundred  years : the  wood,  as  is  well  known, 
is  used  for  various  purposes. 

Every  part  of  the  Pinus  Sylvestris,  as  well  as  all  the  other  species 
of  pine,  and  particularly  those  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice,  abounds  with  a resinous  juice,  which,  in  the  different  species, 
possesses  the  same  general  qualities,  but  presenting  some  varieties, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  species,  which  we  shall  notice  under 
the  proper  head.  The  productions  of  the  genus  Pinus  have  been 
arranged  into — 1st.  Those  which  exude  spontaneously,  as  the  Thus 
of  the  London,  or  the  Resina  Alba  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia, 
from  the  Pinus  Sylvestris  and  Pinus  Abies ; 2d.  Those  procured 
by  wounding  the  tree,  as  turpentine  from  almost  all  the  species  ; 
3d.  Those  procured  by  decoction  and  distillation,  as  the  Spiritus 
Terebinthince,  and  Resina  Flava  ; and  4th.  Those  which  are  pro- 
cured by  the  action  of  fire,  as  Pix  Liquida,  &c. 

Terebinthina  Vulgaris,  or  Common  Turpentine.  Genu- 
ine turpentine,  properly  speaking,  is  the  production  of  the  Pistacia 
Terebinthus  of  Linneeus,  a native  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  belonging  to  the  class  Dioecia,  order  Pentandria ; but  the  term 
has  been  generalised,  and  applied  to  that  peculiar  liquid  resin  yielded 
by  the  genus  Pinus,  possessing  the  same  general  properties  with  the 
true  Terebinthus,  though  modified  by  the  particular  species  of  tree 
from  which  it  is  obtained.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  various  appel- 
lations of  Chian  turpentine,  Venice  turpentine,  common  turpentine, 
&c. 

Common  turpentine  is  obtained  from  the  Pinus  Sylvestris  in  the 
following  manner : — a series  of  wounds  are  made  through  the  bark, 
into  the  wood,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  gradually 
ascending  until  a stripe  of  the  bark  about  nine  feet  long  is  removed, 
which  is  generally  effected  in  about  four  years;  the  juice  which 
flows  from  these  wounds  during  summer  is  collected  in  a small  cavity 
formed  in  the  earth  underneath  the  incisions  ; from  this  it  is  occa- 
sionally removed  into  proper  reservoirs  for  purification.  The  same 
operation  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  on  different  sides  of  the  tree, 
allowing  the  former  wounds  to  close  up  ; a tree  worked  in  this  way 
will  furnish  turpentine  for  nearly  a century ; trees  with  the  thickest 
bark,  and  those  which  are  most  exposed  to  the  sun  yield  the 
greatest  quantity.  As  the  trees  exude  very  little  juice  during  cold 
weather,  the  incisions  are  only  made  between  the  months  of  May 
and  September;  in  winter  the  old  incisions  become  covered  with  a 
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soft  resinous  crust,  called  by  the  French  hurras,  when  impure  and 
mixed  with  dust,  sand,  &c.;  and  gallipot  when  collected  with  more 
care;  this  is  scraped  off  and  is  used  in  the  making  of  flambeaux, 
hu!  the  greater  part  of  it  is  purified  and  converted  into  yellow  resin. 
All  these  different  products  of  the  Piuus  Sylvestris  are  purified  by 
liquefaction  and  filtration ; they  consist  almost  entirely  of  essential 
oil  and  resin,  differing  only  in  the  proportions,  the  turpentine  con- 
taining the  largest  proportion  of  oil,  and  the  gallipot  of  resin  ; 
indeed  the  quantity  of  essential  oil  in  the  latter  is  so  small  that  it  is 
never  subjected  to  distillation  ; it  is  purified  by  melting  it  over  a 
gentle  fire  and  filtrating;  in  this  form  it  is  often  sold  for  Burgundy 
pitch,  as  is  likewise  a simple  mixture  of  gallipot  and  barras  made 
without  heat ; but  the  mass  resulting  from  this  combination  soon 
becomes  friable,  and  has  neither  the  unctuosity,  viscidity,  tenacity, 
nor  smell,  which  distinguish  the  real  kind.  If  boiling  water  be 
added  to  the  melted  gallipot  after  it  is  strained,  but  while  yet  fluid, 
and  the  two  agitated  together,  a yellow  resin  is  obtained,  which, 
from  still  containing  some  essential  oil,  is  preferred  to  the  resin 
prepared  by  a similar  process  from  the  residuum  after  the  distillation 
of  turpentine. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Common  Tur- 
pentine and  the  Resins.  The  juice  of  pines  in  general  has 
an  austere,  astringeut,  warm  and  pungent  taste,  great  viscosity,  is 
more  or  less  fluid  according  to  the  species,  with  different  degrees  of 
transparency,  and  is  of  a whitish  or  yellowish  colour,  with  a pene- 
trating smell.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  combines  with  fixed 
oils,  and  imparts  its  flavour  to  w'ater  but  is  not  soluble  in  it ; bv  a 
moderate  heat  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  a highly  penetrating 
essential  oil,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  and  leaving  the 
liquor  impregnated  with  an  acid,  the  succinic ; a bitter  resinous 
substance  remaining  behind.  Turpentine  therefore  consists  of  an 
essential  oil,  resin,  and  succinic  acid,  and  the  purest  turpentine  is 
that  which  yields  the  largest  quantity  of  the  first  of  these  substances  ; 
turpentine  is  exceedingly  inflammable,  burning  with  a large  white 
flame  and  much  smoke.  Common  turpentine  is  more  coarse  and 
dense  than  the  other  kinds,  it  is  about  the  consistence  of  honey,  and 
of  a light  brown  or  dirty  yellow'  colour,  its  taste  is  very  acrid,  hot 
and  nauseous,  and  smell  more  penetrating  and  disagreeable  than  the 
purer  turpentines;  for  this  reason  the  use  of  it  is  chiefly  confined  to 
farriers  for  their  plasters  and  ointments.  It  is  likewise  extensively 
used  for  the  distillation  of  the  essential  oil.  According  to  modern 
chemistry  the  resins  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  volatile  oils 
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that  wax  does  to  the  fixed  oils ; wax  being  a fixed  oil,  and  resin  a 
volatile  oil  saturated  with  oxygen.  Although  the  term  liquid  resin 
has  been  applied  to  the  fluid  turpentine,  it  is  more  properly  to  be 
understood  to  mean  the  hard  substance  ; in  which  sense  we  now 
speak  of  it,  observing  by  t lie  way,  that  all  terebinthinous  exudations, 
whether  fluid  or  solid,  may  be  considered  as  resins  prior  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  essential  oil  When  volatile  oils  are  exposed  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  they  absorb  oxygen, 
acquire  consistency,  and  are  converted  into  resins.  These  resins  for 
the  most  part  have  a sub-acid  taste,  resembling  that  of  the  essential 
oils;  they  are  devoid  of  smell,  are  non-conductors  of  electricity, 
specific  gravity  varying,  but  all  of  them  heavier  than  water,  in  which 
fluid  they  are  insoluble  under  any  temperature  ; they  are  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  some  of  them  in  the  fixed  oils  ; they  are  also  for  the  most 
part  soluble  in  the  volatile  oils,  and  in  many  of  the  acids ; the 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  convert  them  into  a kind  of  tannin. 
According  to  Mr.  Hatchett  they  are  readily  dissolved  by  alkaline 
leys,  and  the  solution  has  the  properties  of  soap.  When  exposed 
to  a gentle  heat  they  soften,  and  finally  melt,  and  if  the  heat  be 
increased  they  take  fire,  burning  with  a strong  yellow  flame,  and 
emitting  a considerable  volume  of  smoke.  When  volatile  oil  is 
exposed  to  the  air-  it  is  converted,  partly  into  a resin,  and  partly 
into  an  acid  which  crystallizes;  this  acid  is  generally  the  camphoric 
or  the  benzoic,  sometimes  the  succinic. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses  of  Common  Turpentine. 
As  the  medical  properties  of  the  turpentines  are  all  nearly  similar, 
differing  only  in  degree,  we  shall  notice  this  part  of  our  subject 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  purer  kinds  which  are  administered 
internally. 

Thus.  In  warm  seasons  or  climates  the  Pinus  Sylvestris  yields  a 
resinous  juice,  which  exudes  spontaneously,  and  to  which  the  name 
of  Thus,  or  common  frankincense,  was  formerly  given ; but  as  this 
substance  is  more  properly  the  produce  of  the  Pinus  Abies,  w'e  shall 
treat  of  it  under  that  head. 

Resina  Flava.  Yellow  Resin.  Baked  Turpentine. 
We  have  already  said  that  turpentine  is  composed  of  an  essential 
oil,  a resin,  and  a small  quantity  of  succinic  or  other  acid.  The 
residuum  of  the  process  for  obtaining  the  essential  oil  gets  different 
names,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  : if  the 
distillation  be  performed  without  addition,  and  continued  until  the 
whole  of  the  essential  oil  is  driven  off,  there  will  appear  some  traces 
of  empyreuma  in  the  residuum,  which  then  obtains  the  name  of  rosin. 
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or  colophony  ; this  latter  was  originally  the  name  of  a liquid  resin 
brought  from  Colophon  in  Greece,  and  is  mentioned  by  Galen  and 
Dioscoridcs  this  substance  is  familiar  to  all  our  readers  as  fiddler’s 
rosin.  If  while  the  mass  of  turpentine  used  in  the  distillation  be  still 
fluid  a quantity  of  water  be  added  and  thoroughly  blended  with 
the  resin  by  agitation,  the  under  part  of  the  cake  resembles  colo- 
phony, the  action  of  the  fire  having  entirely  expelled  the  water  and 
volatile  oil  and  rendered  it  slightly  empyreumatic  and  transparent, 
while  the  upper  part  from  retaining  some  water  is  opaque  and 
yellow,  this  is  called  yellow  resin.  'S  he  medical  properties  of  these 
two  substances  are  essentially  the  same,  and  their  composition  will 
be  readily  understood  from  what  we  have  already  said. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  These  resins  are  never 
used  internally,  but  from  their  adhesive  qualities  they  are  an 
indispensable  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  many  plasters,  while 
the  resin  itself,  as  a calefacient,  aids  the  effects  of  many  of  them. 
Colophony  is  likewise  much  used  in  the  arts,  entering  in  the  com- 
position of  several  varnishes,  being  dissolved  in  alcohol,  in  which  it 
is  perfectly  soluble. 


Resina  Empyreumatica  Pini  vel  Pix  Liquida. 

Tar  is  a well  known  substance  in  commerce  ; it  is  obtained  from 
the  Pinus  Sylvestris  and  all  the  other  species  which  yield  turpentine, 
by  the  following  process.  A conical  hole  is  dug  in  the  earth,  com- 
municating at  the  bottom  with  a reservoir ; billets  of  the  wood  are  then 
placed,  so  as  not  only  to  fill  the  cavity,  but  to  form  a conical  pile 
over  it, -p  which  is  covered  with  turf,  to  prevent  the  flames  from 
breaking  out,  by  which  the  tar  would  be  consumed.  The  pile  being 
kindled  at  the  top,  the  admission  of  air  is  so  regulated,  that  it  burns 
from  above  downwards,  with  a slow  and  smothered  combustion. 
The  wood  itself  is  reduced  to  charcoal,  and  the  smoke  and  vapours 
formed  are  obliged  to  descend  into  the  excavation  in  the  ground. 


* It  also  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  discutient  plaster  of  Celsus,  and  is 
recommended  by  Scribonius  as  a purgative. 

t We  are  informed  by  Theophrastus  (lib.  ix.  cap.  3)  who  gives  a circumstantial 
account  of  the  manner  practised  by  the  Greeks  for  obtaining  tar,  (niT r»,  nia-tra  i/ypa, 
Kwvo;.)  that  these  piles  were  sometimes  one  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  in  circum- 
ference, and  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  in  height. 
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where  they  are  condensed,  and  pass  along  with  the  matter  liquefied 
into  the  receiver:  this  is  the  tar  of  commerce,  the  greater  part  of 
which  we  import  from  the  Baltic. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Tar.  Tar  differs 
from  the  native  resinous  juice  of  the  tree,  in  containing  the  saline 
and  mucilaginous  parts  as  well  as  the  extractive  and  the  oily,  and  in 
having  acquired  an  empyreumatic  quality  from  the  action  of  fire  ; it 
may  therefore  be  considered  a mixture  of  resin,  empyreumatic  oil, 
charcoal,  and  acetous  acid.  This  acid  is  not  only  soluble  in  water, 
but  also  renders  the  empyreumatic  oil  more  soluble.  Tar  lias  a hot, 
pungent,  disagreeable  taste,  and  a penetrating,  overpowering  smell, 
particularly  when  heated  ; its  consistence  depends  a good  deal  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  weather:  in  an  ordinary  temperature  it  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  common  turpentine,  but  becomes  much  more 
fluid  under  a hot  sun  ; its  colour  in  a mass  is  of  a dark  brown,  ap- 
proaching to  black,  but  when  spread  thin  upon  any  surface  it  is  of  a 
reddish  brown,  with  something  of  a shining  golden  hue;  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  as  it  dries  upon  the  surface,  it  becomes  nearly  black, 
but  not  permanently  so,  recovering  its  bright  hue  if  sufficiently 
heated  to  drop  off;  it  is  adhesive  and  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  very 
inflammable. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Tar  was  at  one  time  so 
much  in  vogue,  that  Bishop  Berkeley  thought  it  worthy  of  a treatise, 
in  which  he  extolled  and  recommended  the  use  of  tar  water;  and  by 
many  of  the  physicians  of  his  time  extraordinary  virtues  were 
ascribed  to  it.  According  to  Dr.  Cullen,  it  strengthens  the  tone  of 
the  stomach,  excites  appetite,  promotes  digestion,  and  relieves 
dyspeptic  symptoms.  At  the  present  day  it  is  but  little  used,  not 
perhaps  from  being  altogether  devoid  of  the  qualities  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  it,  but  because  there  are  other  less  nauseous  reme- 
dies which  can  be  resorted  to.  Dr.  Crichton  and  Mr.  Ward,  of 
Maidenhead,  have  recommended  tar  vapour  in  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
and  asthma;  and  we  have  ourselves  seen  two  or  Ihree  instances  of 
consumptive  patients  being  much  benefited  by  remaining  a few  hours 
daily  in  a plantation  of  pines  while  the  sun  was  shining,  and  when 
the  surrounding  air  must  have  been  in  some  degree  impregnated  with 
the  vapours  of  the  exuding  resins ; how  far  regular  exercise,  pui'e 
air,  and  the  imagination  may  have  tended  to  produce  the  effect  we 
shall  not  pretend  to  decide.  Tar  water  has  also  been  considered  as 
a heating  diuretic  and  sudorific,  and  has  been  sometimes  recom- 
mended in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  As  an  external  applica- 
tion tar  has  been  much  used  in  the  cure  of  tinea  capitis,  and  other 
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cutaneous  diseases  of  mail  and  animals,  and  we  believe  with  good 
success.* 

Off.  Pp.  Aqua  Picis  Liquid ae,  D. 

Unguentum  Picis  Liquidae,  L,  D.  E. 

Pix.  Common  pitch,  B otncug  of  the  Greeks,  though  not  officinal, 
requires  to  be  noticed  here.  If  the  boiling  of  tar  be  continued  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  it  is  deprived  of  its  volatile  ingredients,  and 
converted  into  pitch  ; but  the  most  general  and  economical  way  of 
obtaining  it,  is  by  boiling  together  the  necessary  proportions  of  tar 
and  coarse  hard  resin  ; by  varying  these  proportions  you  may  obtain 
the  pitch  in  any  degree  of  hardness  and  dryness  you  require. 

Pitch  is  much  less  pungent  and  less  bitter  than  common  tar;  it  is 
more  adhesive,  but  has  not  the  same  overpowering  and  disagreeable 
smell.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  ingredient  in  plasters,  and  may 
be  considered  a digestive. 

Extractum  Pint.  Extract  of  pine,  or  essence  of  spruce  is 
another  well  known  produce  of  the  Pisius  Sylvestris:  it  is  prepared 
by  decoction  from  the  twigs.  This  essence  fermented  with  molasses 
and  water  forms  the  wholesome  beverage  known  by  the  name  of 
spruce  beer. 

Besides  these  resinous  products,  necessity  has  discovered  that  the 
bark  of  this  tree  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  nourishment  of 
man.  Linnaeus  informs  that  the  Laplanders  make  a kind  of  bread 
from  the  inner  bark,  or  alburnum  : for  this  purpose  the  tallest  trees 
are  selected,  and  the  external  bark,  which  is  dry  and  scaly,  being 
carefully  removed,  the  inner  white  and  succulent  matter  is  collected 
and  dried.  When  requiied  for  use,  it  is  slowly  baked  on  the  fire, 
by  which  means  it  is  rendered  hard  and  porous;  it  is  then  pounded 
into  flour,  kneaded  with  water,  and  made  into  cakes  which  are 
baked.  This  bread  is  eaten  by  the  Laplanders  during  a great  part 
of  the  year. 


* The  most  general  use  to  which  tar  is  applied,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  and 
for  other  purposes  connected  with  the  equipment  of  shipping. 
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White  Larch  Tree  * 


For  Class,  Order,  Gen.  Char.  &c. 
see  Pinus  Sylvestris. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  tufted,  deciduous.  Cones  ovate,  ob- 
long; the  margins  of  their  scales  reflexed,  jagged.  Scales 
of  the  Female  catkin  fiddle-shaped,  prominent  in  (he  full- 
grown  cone. 


The  long,  slender,  pendent  branches,  and  the  whitish  bark 
readily  distinguish  the  larch  from  the  preceding  species  of  pine.  It 
is  a native  of  the  higher  regions  of  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
and  has  also  been  found  in  Siberia.  It  has  been  cultivated  in 
England  since  the  year  1629,  and  is  now  extensively  planted  in 
Scotland  ; as  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  most 
shrubberies  throughout  Europe. 

The  larch,  like  most  of  the  pine  tribe,  is  of  quick  growth,  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet;  the  branches  are  wide-spreading, 
and  drooping  at  their  extremities,  being  too  slender  to  support  the 
weight  of  their  leaves  ; the  leaves  are  deciduous,  slender,  soft,  of  a 
bright  green  colour,  and  placed  in  tufts  or  bundles ; the  male  and 
female  flowers  are  placed  separately  on  the  same  branch  ; the  cones 
are  small,  erect,  ovate,  about  an  inch  long,  of  a reddish  brown 
colour  when  ripe,  and  covered  with  obtuse  scales,  from  which  the 
bracteal  leaves  appear. 

The  Terebinthina  Veneta  (or  more  properly  Larigna,  as  we  are 
supplied  with  it,  not  from  the  Venetian  States,  but  from  New  Eng- 
land!) issues  spontaneously  through  the  bark  of  this  tree;  but  is  more 
commonly  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  inserting  into  the  wound  a small 
canula,  through  which  the  turpentine  flows  into  proper  vessels  placed 
for  its  reception. 


* Fig.  b.  represents  tlie  cone  or  strobile  when  ripe.  a.  and  c.  Scales  of  a female 
catkin. 

+ It  is  not  certain  that  tbe  New  England  turpentine  is  the  produce  of  the  Pinus  Larix  s 
the  genuine  liquid  resin  of  this  tree  is  best  obtained  from  France  and  Germany. 
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Chemical  and  Sensible  Properties  of  Venice  Tur- 
pentine. The  different  turpentines  reserved  for  consideration  are 
— 1st.  The  Venice  turpentine,  from  the  Pinus  Larix ; 2d.  The  Bal- 
sam urn  Canadense,  or  Canada  Balsum,  which  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  purest  turpentines,  from  the  Pinus  Balsamea,  or  Balm  of 
Gilead  fir  ; 3d.  The  Terebinthina  Argentoratensis,  or  Strasburgh  tur- 
pentine, from  the  Pinus  Picea ; and  4th.  the  Chian,  or  Cyprus 
turpentine,  from  the  Pistacia  Terebinthus  (see  Pinus  Amentacea). 
Of  the  common  turpentine  we  have  already  spoken,  and  under  that 
head  we  noticed  the  different  products  which  are  common  to  turpen- 
tines in  general,  except  the  volatile  oil,  witli  which  we  shall  conclude 
our  history  of  the  Genus  Pinus.  The  peculiarities  of  each  kind  of  the 
above  turpentines,  will  be  noticed  under  their  respective  species,  as 
also  the  products  which  more  particularly  belong  to  each.  Venice 
turpentine  is  usually  thinner  than  any  of  the  other  sorts  ; of  a clear 
whitish  or  pale  yellowish  colour,  a hot,  pungent,  bitterish,  disagree- 
able taste,  and  a strong  smell,  without  any  thing  of  the  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  Chian  kind  ; in  its  other  properties  it  differs  little  from 
these  we  shall  hereafter  notice. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses  of  Turpentine.  We 
iearn  from  the  writings  of  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  others,  that  the 
ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  different  products  of  the  pine 
tribe,  and  that  turpentine,  as  well  as  the  more  solid  exudations,  was 
extensively  used  by  them,  in  the  healing  art;  they  distinguished 
these  products  into  dry  and  liquid  ; “ Summae  species  duse,”  says 
Pliny,  “ sicca  et  liquida.  Sicca  £ pinu  et  picea  fit ; liquida  e tere- 
bintho,  larice,  lentisco,  cupresso.”  We  can  readily  comprehend 
that  the  “ liquida”  of  Pliny  refers  to  the  liquid  resin  called  turpen- 
tine, but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  which  of  the  solid  products 
of  these  trees,  or  of  the  two  species  mentioned  by  him,  he  alludes  to 
by  the  distinction  of  “ sicca.”  Aretaeus  prescribed  turpentine,  in 
combination  with  rue  and  nitre,  formed  into  a linctus  with  honey,  for 
melancholia,  lethargy,  pleurisy,  &c.  ; and  also  administered  it  in  the 
form  of  enema,  for  cephalea  and  volvulus,  and  as  an  external 
application  in  phrenilis  and  tetanus  ; it  was  likewise  one  of  the  reme- 
dies resorted  to  by  the  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  Prosper  Alpiuus. 
In  the  present  day  turpentines  are  but  rarely  administered  internally, 
as  the  essential  oil  is  justly  preferred  to  the  crude  substance.  Taken 
internally  they  are  active  stimulants,  open  the  bowels,  and  increase 
the  secretion  of  urine,  to  which  they  give  a violet  smell ; they  are 
very  quickly  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  an  external  application 
produces  the  same  effects  on  the  urine  as  if  the  substance  had  been 
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taken  internally ; indeed,  it  may  be  observed,  that  turpentine  hasf 
more  tendency  to  act  on  the  urinary  organs  than  any  other  medicine 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  gleets  and  fluor  albus  turpentine 
has  been  much  prescribed,  and  with  good  success.  We  are  told  by 
Cullen  that  a terebinthinous  enema  is  the  most  certain  laxative  in 
colic;  when  carried  into  the  blood-vessels,  turpentine  stimulates  the 
whole  system,  and  hence  its  use  in  rheumatism  and  paralysis.  The 
usual  dose  of  turpentine  is  from  a scruple  to  half  a drachm  ; it  is 
generally  given  in  the  form  of  a linctus,  made  with  twice  its  weight 
of  honey  ; it  may  also  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  by  triturating  it  with 
mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg,  and  then  adding  the  necessary  quantity  of 
water;  half  an  ounce  triturated  with  yolk  of  egg,  may  be  given  in 
an  enema.  In  all  cases  however  accompanied  by  inflammation,  tur- 
pentine ought  to  be  abstained  from.  Venice  turpentine  is  very  gene- 
rally substituted  in  medicine  for  the  Chian  ; the  former  is  thought  to 
be  more  powerfully  diuretic  and  detergent ; the  latter  more  corro- 
borant. Riverius  considers  it  safer  than  most  other  irritating  diuretics, 
and  according  to  Cullen,  its  effects  in -obstinate  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  when  administered  in  an  enema,  are  more  certain  and  dura- 
ble than  those  of  saline  purgatives. 

Another  produce  of  the  Pinus  Larix  which  requires  to  be  noticed 
is  a glutinous  sw  eet  substance,  to  which  the  name  of  Manna  Larigna, 
manna  of  the  larch,  or  Brianfon  manna,*  has  been  given,  and  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  when  treating  of  the  Fraxinus  Ornus. 
This  substance  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  tree,  about  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  small  white  drops  upon 
the  branches;  these  branches  are  lopped  oft' early  in  the  morning,  as 
the  sun  would  otherwise  dissipate  the  manna,  wdiich  is  afterwards 
collected  from  them  at  leisure;  it  is  locally  administered  as  a laxative,  . 
but  does  not  seem  to  possess  much  activity  ; besides  the  saccharine 
matter  it  contains  turpentine. 

The  Gummi  Orenburgtnse  of  the  Rusdans,  is  another  remarkable 
product  of  the  Pinus  Larix.  This  gum  has  much  resemblance  to 
gum  arabic,  and  in  Russia  is  frequently  substituted  for  it;  it  is 
entirely  soluble  in  water,  is  very  glutinous,  and  of  a reddish  coLour. 
It  is  chiefly  obtained  in  the  Ural  Larch  forests  ; and  according  to 
Professor  Pallas  it  exudes  from  the  medullary  part  of  the  trees, 
during  their  combustion.  It  is  used  by  the  Cossacks  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  is  also  considered  by  them  as  an  antiscorbutic. 


* So  called  from  being  chiefly  collected  by  the  peasants  in  the  noiglrbonrhood  of 
Brianjon. 
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Balm  of  Gilead  Fir*. 


For  Class,  Order,  Gen.  Char.  &c. 
see  Pinus  Sylvestris. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  solitary,  flat,  imperfectly  2-ranked. 
Cones  cylindrical,  erect,  with  short-pointed  scales.  Crest  of 
the  Anthers  pointless. 


This  tree  is  a native  of  the  colder  climates  of  North  America, 
particularly  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England  ; like  the  other 
species  of  fir,  it  delights  in  high,  cold,  dry  situations,  and  though  it 
has  long  been  cultivated  in  England,  either  the  climate  or  soil  is  not 
congenial  to  it,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  thrive,  and  seldom  survives 
many  years. 

The  Pinus  Balsamea  is  an  elegant  tree  ; it  seldom  exceeds  the 
height  of  forty  feet;  the  trunk  is  straight,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  a smooth  whitish  grey  bark  ; the 
leaves  are  placed  in  double  rows,  are  short,  linear,  but  broader  for 
their  length  than  either  the  Pinus  Larix  or  Sylvestris,  and  less  pointed  : 
of  a bright  green  colour  on  the  upper  surfac^,  and  marked  with 
glaucous  lines  underneath;  the  male  catkins  are  ovate;  the  crest  of 
anthers  kidney-shaped,  pointless,  or  furnished  with  short  spines ; 
the  female  catkins  are  furnished  with  numerous  ovate,  notched 
bracteas ; the  cones  stand  erect  on  the  branches,  and  when  ripe 
(which  is  in  October)  are  of  a beautiful  deep  glossy  purple  colour, 
and  exude  a great  quantity  of  transparent  resin. 

Canada  Balsam,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  is  the  produce  of  this 
tree  : as  we  have  already  said  it  is  the  purest  kind  of  turpentine,  but 
the  term  balsam  is  now  confined  to  those  resinous  substances  which 
contain  benzoic  acid. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  Canadian  turpentine  yielded  by 
this  tree,  is  considered  the  best,  and  next  to  it  the  Chian  ; both 
these  species  are  more  transparent,  and  have  a more  agreeable 
flavour  than  the  other  kinds.  Canada  turpentine  is  a transparent 

* Fig.  a.  represents  a ripe  cone.  b.  Scales  of  a female  catkin,  1 its  bracteolas.  c,  A 
seed.  <1 . The  anthers. 
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whitish  liquid  resin  ; it  has  a strong  pungent  taste  and  a fragrant 
odour,  very  much  resembling  the  balm  of  Gilead,'  with  which  it 
appears  to  agree  in  many  of  its  qualities,  and  for  which  it  is  often 
substituted  by  dealers.  As  a medicine  it  has  not  been  much  used 
in  England  ; it  is  the  opinion  however  of  some  practitioners  who 
have  tried  it,  that  it  possesses  nearly  all  the  virtues  of  the  Bal- 
samuni  Copaibae,  and  might  be  substituted  for  it ; il  this  be  true 
it  would  be  an  advantageous  substitution,  as  the  latter  balsam  is 
much  more  expensive. 


PINUS  ABIES. 

Norway  Spruce  Fir/\ 


For  Class,  Order,  Gen.  Char.  &c. 
see  Pinus  Sylvestris. 

Spec,  Char.  Leaves  solitary,  quadrangular.  Cones  cylin- 
drical ; their  scales  rhomboid,  flattened,  waved  and  notched. 


This  beautiful  and  valuable  species  of  pine  is  not  only  one  of  the 
loftiest  of  the  genus,  but  one  of  the  loftiest  of  European  trees; 
frequently  attaining  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  growing 
in  a pyramidal  form,  its  lower  branches  widely  extending;  the 
trunk  is  straight,  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  covered 
with  a reddish  scaly  bark  ; the  leaves,  which  are  thickly  placed  upon 
the  branches,  are  slightly  imbricated,  about  an  inch  long,  linear, 
bluntish,  often  curved,  of  a dusky  green  colour,  and  shining  on  the 
upper  surface;  the  male  catkins  are  ovate,  purplish,  and  placed  in 
the  axle  of  the  leaves ; the  female  catkins  are  mostly  terminal,  of  a 
rich  crimson  colour;  are  sessile,  oblong,  and  stand  erect;  the 
strobiles  or  cones  are  terminal,  and  always  pendent,  nearly  cylin- 
drical, of  a greenish  colour  before  they  are  ripe,  but  changing  to 
purple  as  they  ripen ; the  scales  (which  are  placed  in  spinal  rows) 
are  rigid,  rhomboid,  waved  at  the  edges,  and  terminate  in  a notched 
point. 


* Genuine  balm  of  Gilead  is  produced  by  the  Amyris  Gileadensis. 
f Fig.  «•  represents  the  anthers,  b.  Scale  of  a female  catkin,  c.  A seed. 
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It  is  a native  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  probably  America  ; in  Norway  it  abounds,  and  vast  quan- 
tities of  the  timber  are  exported  to  this  and  other  more  southern  states, 
for  the  purposes  of  building  and  the  masting  of  ships,  for  both  of 
which  it  is  preferred  to  all  other  of  the  pine  tribe  : good  timber  of 
this  species  is  also  grown  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  is  found 
. to  be  very  strong,  elastic,  and  durable. 

Thus.  Resina  Alba.  Common  frankincense,  or  the  white  resin 
of  the  Dublin  College,  is  a resinous  juice  which  exudes  spontaneously 
in  warm  weather  from  the  pores  of  this  tree,  and  concretes  into  distinct 
drops  or  tears  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is*va  solid  brittle  resin,  and 
comes  to  us  in  tears  or  masses  of  a brownish  or  yellowish  colour  on 
the  outside,  internally  whitish,  or  variegated  with  whitish  specks ; 
taste  somewhat  acrid  and  bitter,  but  not  disagreeable  ; it  possesses 
but  little  smell. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Common  frankincense  seems 
to  possess  the  same  properties  with  many  of  the  other  resins,  and 
is  consequently  an  ingredient  in  some  plasters,  whicli  are  now 
however  but  seldom  resorted  to. 

Pix  Burgundica.  Burgundy  pitch  is  ascribed  by  Tingry  to 
the  Pinus  Picea,  but  it  is  more  generally  referred  to  the  present 
species.  It  is  a resinous  juice,  less  fluid,  and  less  transparent  than 
the  proper  turpentines,  and  soon  concretes  into  a close  soft  sub- 
stance by  exposure  to  the  air.  Like  other  terebinthinous  exudations, 
it  is  only  to  be  obtained  in  the  summer  months;  for  this  purpose 
incisions  are  made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  without  wounding  the 
wood  ; the  juice  then  exudes  from  between  the  bark  and  the  wood, 
and  remains  attached  to  the  wound  in  large  tears.  This  substance 
is  collected  from  time  to  time  as  it  accumulates,  and  is  purifled  by 
melting  it  in  boilers  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  straining 
the  fluid  through  cloths,  subjected  if  necessary  to  the  action  of  a 
press,  into  the  casks  in  which  it  is  to  remain  for  exportation. 
Burgundy  pitch  is  likewise  artificially  made  by  melting  together 
the  fluid  turpentine  and  some  of  the  solid  resins,  and  bringing  the 
compound  to  a proper  consistence.  The  Burgundy  pitch  of  com- 
merce is  mostly  brought  to  us  from  Saxony. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Burgundy  pitch  as  an  ex- 
ternal application  is  considered  rubefacient  and  stimulant ; hence 
it  is  sometimes  ordered  where  it  is  proper  to  induce  local  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  also  oflicinally  employed  in  the  composition  of  some 
plasters. 
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Silver  Fir .* 


For  Class,  Order,  Gen.  Char.  &c. 

See  Pines  Sylvestris. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  solitary,  emarginate  and  pectinate. 
Scales  very  obtuse  and  closely  pressed  together. 


This  tree  seldom  grows  to  the  height  of  the  Piuus  Sylvestris,  its 
bark  is  close,  and  that  of  the  branches  is  of  a silvery  hue;  the  leaves 
are  solitary,  short,  rigid,  and  on  the  under  side  marked  with  two 
longitudinal  whitish  lines  ; on  the  upper  branches  they  are  obtusely 
pointed,  and  grow  so  close  as  almost  to  cover  the  bark  ; on  the 
lower  branches  they  are  emarginated,  and  stand  in  a pinnated 
manner ; the  cones  are  upright,  large,  and  furnished  with  scales, 
which  when  young  have  a membranous  appendage  rising  from  the 
upper  margin,  but  when  fully  formed  the  scales  are  very  obtuse,  and 
closely  embrace  each  other. 

The  silver  fir  is  a native  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and 
according  to  the  Hortus  Kewensis  was  first  cultivated  in  the  Chelsea 
Garden  in  1739;  but  as  thirty-six  fine  trees  of  this  species  are 
mentioned  by  Plot  and  Ray  as  growing  near  Newport  in  Shropshire, 
it  must  have  been  cultivated  in  the  country  at  a much  earlier  period. 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  particular  species  of  turpentine  yielded  by  this  tree.  Lewis  and 
several  other  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  refer  the  common 
turpentine  to  the  Pinus  Sylvestris,  and  the  Terebinthina  Argentora- 
tensis,  or  Strasburgh  turpentine  to  the  silver  fir  tree ; while  Murray, 
who  follows  Du  Hamel  and  Haller,  ascribes  the  Terebinthina  Vulgaris 
to  the  tree  here  figured.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  tree  pours  out  the 
turpentine  so  freely  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  make  incisions ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  difference  between  what 
is  called  the  common  and  the  Strasburgh  kinds  may  depend  upon 
being  the  product  obtained  either  by  spontaneous  exudation,  or  by 


Fig.  a.  represents  the  scale  of  a young  cone. 
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wounding  the  free,  and  that  the  Pinus  Picea  may  thus  yield  either 
one  or  the  other.  At  all  events  it  is  a matter  of  very  little  impor- 
tance, as  far  as  medical  science  is  concerned,  to  what  particular 
species  of  pine  we  are  indebted  for  any  of  the  turpentines, 

Strasburgh  turpentine  is  purer  and  less  nauseous  than  the  common 
turpentine,  and  is  considered  more  corroborant  than  the  Venice  ; 
in  every  other  respect  it  differs  but  little  from  the  Venice  or  Chian 
kinds. 

Essential  Oil  of  Turpentine,  We  have  already  inci- 
dentally spoken  of  this  valuable  remedy,  and  we  shall  now  com- 
municate such  further  particulars  as  have  come  under  our  own  per- 
sonal observation,  or  within  the  scope  of  our  reading.  This  essential 
oil  is  obtained  by  the  common  process  of  distillation:  to  five  pounds 
of  common  turpentine  four  pints  of  water  are  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  distilled  in  a copper  alembic.  A rectified  oil  of  turpentine 
is  likewise  obtained  by  distilling  one  pound  of  the  essential  oil  with 
four  pints  of  water;  but  the  oil  is  said  not  to  have  its  specific  gravity, 
smell,  taste  or  medical  qualities  much  improved  by  this  process; 
which  is  also  both  tedious  and  dangerous,  from  the  very  great 
inflammability  of  the  vapour  which  is  apt  to  escape  if  the  lutings  are 
not  of  the  very  best  description. 

Chemical  and  Sensible  Properties.  Essential  oil  of 
turpentine  is  a transparent,  limpid,  volatile  fluid  ; it  is  lighter  than 
water;  has  a hot  pungent  taste,  and  a penetrating  smell  ; it  is  highly 
inflammable,  and  possesses  all  the  other  properties  of  essential  oils  ; 
it  is  very  difficult  of  solution  in  alcohol,  although  turpentine  itself 
is  easily  dissolved  in  it. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  spirit,  or  essential 
oil  of  turpentine  has  been  long  in  use  in  these  countries  as  a 
remedy,  though  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  its 
virtues  have  particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  faculty,  and 
We  by  no  means  think  that  they  are  yet  properly  understood  or 
sufficiently  estimated.  It  is  however  a growing  favourite,  and  we 
expect  to  find  it  ere  long,  hold  a high  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
medicines.  Pitcairn,  Cheyne,  Home  and  Cullen  have  recommended 
its  use  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  from  its  action  being  particularly 
directed  to  the  urinary  organs  it  has  long  been  prescribed  for  gleet. 
But  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Copland  for  bringing  this  valuable 
Substance  into  more  general  notice.  This  gentleman  not  only  pre- 
scribed it  for  the  cure  of  sciatica  and  lumbago,  but  also,  with  the 
best  success,  in  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  passive  haemor- 
rhages, and  haemorrhoids  ; likewise  for  epilepsy,  tetanus,  and  several 
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other  spasmodic  diseases.  But  it  is  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
puerperal  fever  that  this  medicine  has  proved  truly  valuable.  We 
believe  Dr.  Brennan  of  Dublin  was  the  first  practitioner  who  employed 
it  in  this  disease,  and  much  about  the  same  time  it  was  resorted  to  by 
Dr.  Copland,  who  had  the  superintendance  of  the  Queen’s  Lying-in 
Hospital  ; the  former  gentleman  likewise  extended  its  use  to  other 
cases  of  fever,  and  we  believe  frequently  with  the  most  decided  suc- 
cess. A case  recently  came  under  our  own  observation  which  de- 
serves to  be  recorded.  A gentleman  was  attacked  over  night  with 
all  the  worst  symptoms  of  a malignant  typhus  fever,  which  was 
epidemic  at  the  time  ; his  house-keeper  procured  for  him  half  an 
ounce  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  she  persuaded  him  to  take, 
drinking  copiously  of  barley  water  after  the  dose ; it  produced  plen- 
tiful evacuations  both  by  stool  and  urine,  and  before  morning  all  the 
feverish  symptoms  had  left  him  ; but  inflammation  of  the  bladder 
and  urethra  was  the  consequence  of  the  dose  he  had  taken,  and  for 
several  days  he  passed  bloody  urine,  and  was  considered  in  a very 
dangerous  way.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  oil  of  turpentine  should 
be  given  either  in  small,  or  in  large  doses  ; for  the  former,  from  3ss 
to  3i,  and  for  the  latter,  from  ^i  to  %ii ; the  medium  dose  is  likely  to 
be  attended  with  the  danger  we  have  spoken  of.  Dr.  Murray  says 
that  by  giving  it  in  large  quantities  it  operates  on  the  bowels  as  a 
cathartic,  by  which  its  absorption  and  action  on  the  urinary  organs 
are  obviated,  and  the  danger  of  stranguary  avoided;  we  think  there- 
fore that  whenever  recourse  is  had  to  it  in  cases  of  fever,  it  should  be 
given  in  large  doses  : from  one  to  two  ounces  has  been  the  usual 
dose  in  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  and  it  has  also  been  given  in  this 
quantity  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  ; in  the  smaller  doses  it 
acts  chiefly  as  a diuretic.  Dr.  Fenwick  has  recommended  this  pre- 
paration of  turpentine  as  a powerful  anthelmintic  in  cases  of  taenia  ; * 
by  giving  it  in  large  doses,  and  repeating  it  if  necessary,  purging  is 
produced,  and  the  worm  is  expelled  lifeless:  it  has  also  been  resorted 
to  for  the  expulsion  of  other  species  of  worms,  and  frequently  with 
success.  In  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels,  in  apoplexy,  and 
in  acute  hydrocephalus  of  infants,  we  have  seen  decided  advantage 
from  the  use  of  a turpentine  enema;  about  half  an  ounce  of  the 
essential  oil  being  added  to  the  common  cathartic  enema.  On  the 
whole,  as  an  internal  remedy,  we  are  glad  to  see  practitioners  incline 
to  give  this  peculiar  substance  a fair  trial,  and  we  would  strongly 


* See  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  ii. 
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recommend  it  to  their  notice  in  all  cases  of  fever.  Externally  applied, 
oil  of  turpentine  acts  as  a rubefacient  ; applied  to  the  skin  of  many 
animals,  it  produces  blisters,  and  occasions  them  much  pain.  As  a 
remedy  for  extensive  burns  and  scalds  it  is  now  generally  resorted  to, 
having  been  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Kentish  of  Newcastle.  Dr. 
Kentish  directs  the  injured  part  to  be  first  bathed  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, alcohol,  or  tincture  of  camphor,  heated  by  standing  in  boiling 
water  ; he  then  covers  it  with  rags  dipped  in  a liniment  composed 
of  oil  of  turpentine  and  yellow  resin  melted  together  ; these  are  to 
be  renewed  once  a day,  taking  care  to  remove  only  one  piece  of 
cloth  at  a time,  that  the  injured  surface  may  be  exposed  to  the  air 
as  little  as  possible  ; at  the  second  dressing  the  parts  are  directed 
to  be  washed  with  spirits  of  wine.  As  the  inflammation  subsides, 
less  stimulating  applications  are  to  be  used,  as  proof  spirit,  or  tinc- 
ture of  opium  ; and  when  the  secretion  of  pus  commences,  the  parts 
are  to  be  covered  with  powdered  chalk,  or  the  ceratum  plumbi  ace- 
tatis,  or  ceratum  lapidis  calaminaris.  During  the  progress  of  the 
cure,  and  after  the  inflammatory  action  has  subsided,  aether,  alcohol, 
and  other  stimulants  are  to  be  given  in  conjunction  with  opium.  By 
this  mode  of  treatment,  Dr.  Kentish  has  cured  some  very  extensive 
burns,  and  we  can  bear  full  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  practice. 
In  slight  burns  the  immediate  application  of  the  liniment  described 
above  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  effect  a cure. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  as  in  the 
making  of  varnishes,  by  painters  in  oil,  &c. 


ANTHEMIS  PYRETHRUM. 

Spanish  Chamomile,  or  Pellitory  of  Spain.* * * § 


Class  SyNGENESIA.—  Order  POLYGAMIA  SurERFLUA. 
Nat.  Ord. Composite  Discoidea,  Linn.  Corymbifera:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Seed  Down  none,  or  a mem- 
branaceous margin.  Calyx  hemispherical,  nearly  equal. 
Florets  of  the  ray  more  than  five. 

Spec.  Char.  Stems  simple,  1-flowered,  decumbent.  Leaves 
bipinnated,  segments  linear,  pointed. 


This  species  of  Anthemis  is  a perennial  plant,  flowering  in  June 
and  July;  it  is  a native  of  the  Levant,  the  South  of  Europe,  Syria, 
Barbary,  and  Arabia.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  England  about  the 
year  1570,  by  Lobel,f  and  now  adorns  many  of  our  botanic  gardens  ; 
but  it  does  not  ripen  its  seeds  here,  unless  the  season  proves  very  hot 
and  dry4 

The  root  is  long,  (from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches)  tapering,  exter- 
nally of  a pale  whitish  brown,  and  sends  off  many  small  fibres  ; from 
the  root  rises  several  stems  to  the  height  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  (each  bearing  one  flower,)  round,  simple  and  trailing ; the 
leaves  are  doubly  pinnated,  the  segments  of  which  are  linear,  narrow', 
and  of  a pale  green  colour ; the  flow  ers  are  large,  the  florets  of  the 
disc  yellow',  those  of  the  radius  white  on  the  upper  side,  and  purple 
on  the  under  side  ; the  different  florets  resemble  those  of  the  Anthe- 
mis Nobilis,  which  has  been  already  described. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  dried  roots  of 
Pyrethrum  have  little  or  no  smell,  but  a very  hot  pungent  taste 
when  chewed,  excite  a glowing  heat  in  the  mouth,  and  a copious  dis- 
charge of  saliva.  In  their  recent  state  it  is  said  they  act  like  the  bark 
of  Mezereon,  and  excite  inflammation  if  applied  to  the  skin.§  This 


* Fig.  a.  a floret  of  the  radius.  6.  A floret  of  the  disc, 
style. 

t Hortus  Kewensis. 

X Miller’s  Dictionary. 

§ Bergius. 
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acrid  quality  appears  to  reside  in  a fixed  oil  or  resin,  soluble  in 
alcohol.  According  to  M.  Gautier,  the  oil  is  deposited  in  vesicles  in 
the  hark,  is  solid,  of  a reddish  colour,  and  strong  odour.* * * §  The 
watery  infusion  is  yellowish,  red,  and  clear;  its  taste  is  weak, 
scarcely  acrid.  With  sulphate  of  iron  it  becomes  opaline,  and  a 
precipitate  falls. f Both  the  alcoholic  and  ethereal  tinctures  are 
acrid,  hot  and  pungent.  The  dried  root  breaks  “ with  a short 
resinous  fracture,  the  transverse  section  presenting  a thick  brown 
bark,  studded  with  black  shining  points,  and  a pale  yellow,  radiated 
inside.” 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  From  the  aromatic  and 
stimulating  qualities  of  Pyrethrum,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
it  might  be  found  an  efficacious  remedy,  and  equally  fitted  for  an 
internal  medicine,  as  many  others  of  this  class  now  constantly  pre- 
scribed. J Its  use  however  has  long  been  confined  to  that  of  a masti- 
catory, to  stimulate  the  salivary  glands,  and  excite  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva  ; by  which  inflammatory  affections  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  are  often  relieved,  § as  in  tooth-ache,  and  rheumatic  affections 
of  the  face ; it  is  also  recommended  in  lethargic  complaints  and 
paralysis  of  the  tongue,  chronic  ophthalmia,  head-ache,  and  apo- 
plexy. As  a topical  application,  a decoction,  prepared  by  boiling 
half  an  ounce  of  the  root  in  one  pint  of  water  until  the  liquor  is 
reduced  one  half,  forms  an  useful  remedy  in  relaxations  of  the  uvula. 
We  are  told  by  Celsus,  that  Pyrethrum  was  employed  as  a resolvent, 
and  that  it  formed  one  of  the  ingredients  contained  in  the  famous 
cataplasm  made  use  of  for  maturing  pus.|| 

Off.  The  Root. 


* Vide  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Phys.  vol.  viii.  p.  101. 

t Gray’s  Elements. 

$ By  the  Persians  and  Moguls  it  is  considered  discutient  and  attenuant ; and  the 
Vytians  prescribe  an  infusion  of  it  with  other  drugs  as  a cordial  and  stimulant,  in 
lethargic  cases,  palsy,  and  typhus  fever. — Ainslie’s  Materia  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  300,  301. 

§ Its  use  in  this  way  is  mentioned  by  Serenas  Lamonicas.  “ Purgator  cerebrum 
mansa  radice  pyrethri.” 

||  Vide  Celsus,  lib,  v.  cap.  xvii. 
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LAURUS  CINNAMOMUM. 

The  Cinnamon  Tree  * 


Class  Enneandria.— Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Oleracea:,  Linn.  Lauri,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  calycine,  six-parted. 
Nectary  of  three  two-bristled  glands,  surrounding  the 
germen.  Filaments  interior,  glanduliferous.  Drupe  one- 
seeded. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  three-nerved,  ovate,  oblong,  the  nerves 
vanishing  towards  the  point. 


Of  the  Laurel  tribe  no  less  than  five  are  found  in  the  Materia 
Medica  of  our  Colleges,  and  almost  all  of  them  differing  materially 
in  their  medical  properties.  The  cinnamon  laurel,  which  we  are 
about  to  notice,  is  a native  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  found 
in  great  abundance,  particularly  near  Columbo.  It  also  grows  plen- 
tifully in  Malabar,  Cochin  China,  Sumatra,  and  the  eastern  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Cinnamon,  KiW«/xcofiov  of  Dioscorides,  is 
called  by  the  Malays  Kayu-manis,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  pronounced 
Kaina-manis  ; and  this  Mr.  Marshal  supposes  to  have  been  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Greek  name  ; which  however  Scagliger,  and  we  think 
with  more  probability,  derives  from  the  Hebrew  word  Kinamon. 
Before  the  fifteenth  century,  all  the  cinnamon  used  in  Europe  was 
imported  by  the  Arabs,  and  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Vene- 
tians, who  at  that  time  engrossed  all  the  commerce  of  the  East : but 
after  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
the  Portuguese,  this  latter  nation  became  the  sole  importers,  and  so 
continued  until  1645,  when  many  of  their  Indian  factories  were 
seized  by  the  Dutch,  who  now  divided  the  trade  with  them.  This 
jealous  people  exerted  their  usual  vigilance  to  prevent  the  introduc,- 


* Fig.  a.  the  fruit. 
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tion  of  the  cinnamon  tree  into  the  colonies  of  other  European 
powers ; but  their  endeavours  were  frustrated,  for  long  before  the 
cession  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon  to  the  British  (at  the  peace  of 
Amiens),  it  was  cultivated  in  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  in 
several  parts  of  India,  Jamaica,  and  some  other  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Miller,  in 
1768;  and  a plant  of  it  has  regularly  flowered  and  ripened  its  seed 
in  the  hot-house  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  at  Farnham,  for 
several  years  past.  The  soil  in  which  it  thrives  best  is  nearly  pure 
quartz  sand;  in  the  cinnamon  garden  near  Colombo,  Dr.  J.  Davy 
found  the  soil  to  consist  of  98.5  of  silicious  sand,  and  only  1.0 
of  vegetable  matter  in  100  parts. 

In  its  wild  state  the  cinnamon  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  is  about  three  feet  in  circumference  ; but 
when  cultivated  is  not  suffered  to  attain  so  large  a size  : it  sends  off 
numerous  branches,  which  are  covered  with  smooth  bark,  of  a 
brownish  ash  colour ; the  leaves  are  from  three  to  five  or  six  inches 
long,  of  an  oblong  form,  entire,  pointed  at  both  ends,  trinerved,  of  a 
bright  green,  and  stand  in  opposite  pairs,  on  short  channelled  foot- 
stalks ; the  flowers  (which  appear  in  January)  are  produced  from 
the  younger  branches,  in  axillary  and  terminal  panicles;  the 
petals  are  six,  oval,  pointed,  concave,  spreading,  and  of  a greenish 
white  or  yellow  colour  ; the  filaments  are  nine,  shorter  than  the 
corolla,  flattish,  erect,  and  stand  in  ternaries;  the  three  innermost 
are  glanduliferous,  having  two  small  glands  placed  at  the  base 
of  each  ; the  anthers  are  double,  and  unite  over  the  top  of  the 
filament;  the  germen  is  oblong,  supporting  a simple  style  the 
length  of  the  filaments,  crowned  with  a depressed  and  triangular 
stigma;  the  fruit  is  a pulpy  pericarpium,  containing  an  oblong  nut, 
resembling  a small  acorn,  of  a deep  blue  colour,  with  a terebinthine 
odour,  and  a taste  somewhat  like  that  of  the  juniper  berry. 

M.  Falck,  the  Dutch  governor  of  Ceylon,  who  w'as  a native  of  the 
island,  was  the  first  who  devoted  any  particular  attention  to  its  culti- 
vation ; his  plans  were  followed  up  by  our  government,  and  consi- 
derable tracts  of  many  miles  are  at  present  occupied  by  it,  and  are 
under  the  constant  superintendence  of  the  Chalias,  or  Mahabadda 
Singhalese,  and  an  English  civilian  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
department.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  cinnamon  tree  known 
at  Ceylon  : the  finest  and  most  valued  is  found  in  the  government 
gardens,  and  is  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  height.*  The  trees  that  grow 


* Seba  enumerates  ten  varieties  ; but  the  four  following  only  are  said  to  be  barked 

1.  Honey,  sharp,  sweet,  or  royal  cinnamon;  2.  Snake  cinnamon;  3.  Camphorated 
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iii  the  valleys,  in  a white,  sandy  soil,  are  fit  to  be  barked  when  four  pr 
five  years  old,  but  those  in  a wet  soil,  or  in  shady  places,  require  to  be 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age  ; the  bark  is  good  for  nothing  if  the  tree 
be  more  than  eighteen  years  old.  The  barking  commences  early  in 
May,  and  continues  until  late  in  October.  Branches  of  three  years 
old  are  selected  and  lopped  off  with  a pruning  knife  or  bill-hook ; 
the  outer  bark  or  coating  is  then  scraped  off  with  a knife  of  a pecu- 
liar form,  concave  on  one  side,  and  curved  on  the  other:  with  the 
point  of  this  knife  the  bark  is  ripped  up  longwise,  and  the  curved 
side  is  then  employed  in  gradually  loosening  it  from  the  branch  till 
it  can  be  taken  off  entire;  in  this  state  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
tubes,  open  at  one  end.  The  bark  is  now  tied  up  in  bundles,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours,  by  which  a fermentation  is 
produced,  that  facilitates  the  separation  of  any  remaining  cuticle, 
which,  with  the  green  pulpy  matter  under  it,  is  carefully  scraped  off; 
the  smaller  pieces  are  then  put  within  the  larger,  and  by  being  dried 
in  the  sun  they  contract,  until  they  attain  the  form  in  which  they  are 
seen  in  the  European  market* *  The  cinnamon  thus  prepared,  is 
lodged  in  the  government  stores,  where  it  undergoes  a careful  exami- 
nation, and  is  sorted  according  to  its  quality.  It  is  brought  to 
Europe  in  bundles  of  about  80lbs.  weight,  which  are  packed  as 
closely  as  possible  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  all  the  interstices 
filled  up  with  black  pepper,  to  preserve  it  from  injury. f The  quantity 
of  cinnamon  annually  sold  at  the  East  India  Company’s  sales,  ave- 
rages 31S,258lbs.  at  an  average  of  six  shillings  per  lb.;  but  a good 
deal  of  an  inferior  quality  is  imported  by  private  merchants  from 
China  and  other  places. I 


cinnamon,  so  called  from  its  having  the  odour  of  camphor,  and  the  root  yielding  this 
substance  by  distillation  ; and  4.  Bitter  astringent  cinnamon,  which  has  smaller  leaves 
plan  the  former  varieties. 

* Native  officers  are  appointed  to  superintend  these  operations,  and  who  are  answer- 
able  for  the  quantity  barked. 

+ The  bags  in  which  it  is  enclosed  are  made  of  cloth  of  the  cocoa-nut  bark, 

$ Cinnamon  is  cultivated  at  Quang-sy,  in  China,  and  of  a very  fine  quality  in  the 
central  mountains  of  Cochin  China.  It  has  lately  been  found  to  arrive  at  tolerable 
perfection  in  sheltered  situations  in  Lower  India. — Ainslie’s  Materia  Tndica,  vol.  i.  p. 
73.  We  are  told  by  De  Comyn,  in  his  “ State  of  the  Philippine  Islands,”  that  the 
cinnamon  plant  is  found  in  its  native  state  in  the  interior  of  Peru. 

From  the  above  accounts,  it  would  appear  that  the  Laurus  Cinnamomum  is  not 
confined  to  Asia,  but  that  it  is  also  a native  of  the  new  world. 
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The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  prepared  in  {he  Island  of  Ceylon  by  mace- 
rating the  bark  for  two  days  in  sea  water,  then  distilling  with  a slow 
fire,  and  separating  the  oil  from  the  water  with  which  it  conies  over. 
Eighty  pounds  of  cinnamon  yield  about  five  ounces  of  a heavy  oil, 
and  two  ounces  of  an  oil  swimming  on  distilled  water ; on  an 
average  eleven  pounds  of  cinnamon  yield  one  ounce  of  oil.*  In 
Ceylon  the  coarse  unsaleable  cinnamon  is  used  for  the  distillation  of 
the  oil.  Cinnamon  oil  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  pure,  being -generally 
adulterated  with  some  expressed  oil  or  alcohol. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Cinnamon  has  a pleasant  fragrant 
odour,  and  a peculiar  sweet  pungent  taste.  When  good,  it  is 
somewhat  pliable,  thin,  of  a light  yellpwish-brown  colour,  and 
breaks  in  splinters.  The  inferior  sorts,  or  what  are  called  Chinese 
cinnamon,  are  much  thicker,  of  a darker  colour,  less  sweet,  and 
more  hot  and  pungent. 

These  qualities  depend  entirely  upon  the  essential  oil,  which,  when 
pure,  is  of  a pale  gold  colour,  heavier  than  water,  perfectly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  extremely  hot  and  pungent, f with  the  taste  and  odour 
of  the  bark.  This  oil,  when  kept  for  many  years,  deposits  a few 
crystals  of  a resinous  nature.  The  aromatic  qualities  of  cinnamon 
are  extracted  by  water  in  infusion,  but  more  powerfully  by  it  in 
distillation,  and  in  both  ways  also  by  proof  spirit. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cinnamon  is  a very  use- 
ful and  elegant  aromatic  and  astringent.  It  is  also  cordial  and 
tonic,  and  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach  than  many 
other  substances  of  this  class ; hence  it  proves  of  much  service  in 
several  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  immoderate  discharges  from^the 
uterus,  in  languid  and  weakened  state  of  the  intestines,  dyspepsia, 
and  nervous  debility.  The  essential  oil  is  one  of  the  most  imme- 
diate cordials  and  restoratives  in  languor,  singultus,  cramp  of 
the  stomach,  flatulent  colic,  and  debility.  Cinnamon  is  given  in 
substance  (when  powdered)  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty 
grains ; and  the  oil,  in  doses  of  a drop  or  two,  with  a little  sugar, 
mucilage,  &c. 


* Neumann  obtained  only  two  scruples  and  a half  of  oil  from  one  pound  of  file  bark. 
Vide  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.p.  188. 

+ The  pure  oil  is  so  extremely  pungent,  that  on  being  applied  to  the  skin  it  produces 
an  eschar. 
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Off.  The  Bark  and  Essential  Oil. 

Off.  Pp.  Aq.  Cinnamonii,  L.  E.  D. 

Pulvis  Cinnamonii,  Comp.  L.  E.  D. 
Spiritus  Cinnamonii,  L.  E.  D. 

Tinct.  Cinnamonii,  L.  E.  D. 

Cinnamonii  Comp.  L.  E. 


ROSA  CENTIFOLIA. 

Hundred-leaved  Rose. 


Class  Icosandria. — Order  Polygynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Senticosa:,  Linn.  Rosacea:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Petals  5.  Calyx  pitcher-shaped,  five-cleft, 
fleshy,  contracted  at  the  neck.  Seeds  numerous,  hispid, 
affixed  to  the  inner  side  of  the  calyx. 

Spec.  Char.  Germs  ovate.  Peduncles  hispid.  Stem  his- 
pid and  prickly.  Petioles  unarmed. 


The  native  country  of  the  rose  is  now  unknown,  although  it  is 
probable  that  the  different  species  of  it  are  indigenous  to  all  the 
countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  Its  beauty  and  fragrance  have  long  rendered  it  a 
favourite  ornament  of  the  gardens  of  these  countries.*  This  spe- 
cies of  rose  rises  to  the  height  of  from  three  to  six  feet ; the  stem  is 
beset  with  numerous  short  spines  ; the  leaves  are  pinnated,  consist- 
ing of  two  or  three  pair  of  pinnae  with  a terminal  one ; the  leaflets 
are  oval,  broad,  smooth,  of  a deep  green  colour  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, hairy  on  the  under,  serrated  and  closely  attached  (on  very 
short  petioles)  to  the  common  footstalk,  which  is  rough,  but  without 
spines ; the  flowers  are  large,  and  supported  on  peduncles  beset 


* The  Rosa  Centifolia  was  cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1596. 
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with  short  bristly  hairs ; the  petals  are  numerous,*  and  of  a beau- 
tiful red  colour,  which  varies  in  depth  from  a pale  to  a deep 
blush  ; the  filaments  are  numerous,  slender,  short,  inserted  into 
the  calyx,  and  furnished  with  triangular  anthers  ; the  germens  are 
numerous,  supporting  short,  villous  styles,  terminated  with  obtuse 
stigmata. 

Botanists  enumerate  a number  of  different  species  of  the  rose, 
and  their  varieties,  depending  upon  culture  or  other  circumstances, 
are  almost  endless ; so  much  so  as  often  to  render  it  difficult  to 
ascertain  to  what  species  a particular  rose  belongs.  We  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  Rosa  Damascena  is  often  confounded  with  the  Rosa 
Centifolia,  and  with  that  species  which  Miller  calls  the  Provence 
rose,  but  which  latter  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  only  a variety  of 
the  Damascena.  Again,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  botanists  are 
agreed  as  to  which  is  the  Rosa  Damascena,  or  which  the  Centifolia, 
some  giving  the  latter  term  to  the  pale,  and  some  to  the  red  rose. 
The  Rosa  Damascena  was  considered  by  Linnaeus  as  a variety  only  of 
the  Rosa  Centifolia  ; but  Wildenow  and  others  have  arranged  it  as  a 
distinct  species.  We  apply  the  term  Rosa  Centifolia  to  the  pale 
poly-petalous  rose.  The  term  Centifolia  has  been  given  to  this  rose 
from  the  supposed  number  of  its  petals;  but  it  is  to  be  understood 
as  conveying  rather  the  idea  of  multitude  than  of  that  precise  num- 
ber. Indeed  we  think,  as  a specific  name,  this  term  is  misapplied, 
if  Linnaeus  be  correct  in  making  one  of  the  generic  characters  of  this 
shrub  to  be  quinque-petalous ; in  fact,  the  rose  (this  species  in  par- 
ticular) only  comes  under  our  observation  in  its  state  of  luxurious 
efflorescence,  when  by  a forced  culture  a number,  or  perhaps  the 
entire,  of  the  stamina  are  converted  into  petals.  W hen  the  whole  of 
the  stamina  become  petals  the  flower  ceases  to  produce  seed,  from 
the  want  of  the  germinating  principle,  as  happens  with  other  double 
flowers.  But  this  luxuriance  is  much  more  frequently  observed  in 
the  Provence,  or  cabbage  rose,  as  it  is  termed  from  the  fulness  of 
its  flowers,  than  in  any  other  species  or  variety.  The  petals  of  all 
the  varieties  of  poly-petalous  roses  possess  a very  fragrant  odour, 
and  it  is  presumed  are  indiscriminately  used  in  the  distillation  of 
rose  water;  it  therefore  becomes  of  little  moment  for  pharmaceutical 
purposes,  to  enter  minutely  into  the  examination  of  the  different  spe- 
cies : we  may,  however,  observe  that  the  Provence  rose  is  by  far 
the  most  fragrant,  and  usually  grows  to  the  largest  size,  and  there- 


* In  the  natural  state,  the  corolla  consists  of  five  petals  only. 
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fore  seems  the  most  proper  for  the  production  of  rose-water,  which 
is  almost  the  only  use  to  which  they  are  applied.  These  roses  pos- 
sess but  very  slight  medicinal  properties,  and  are  seldom  adminis- 
tered internally,  &c. 

Sensible  Qualities.  The  petals  (the  only  part  directed  for 
medicinal  use)  are  of  a pale  red  colour,  and  of  a very  fragrant 
odour;  their  taste  sweetish,  subacidulous,  with  a very  slight  degree 
of  bitterness.  The  petals  impart  their  odorous  matter  to  watery 
liquors,  both  by  distillation  and  infusion.  On  distilling  large 
quantities,  there  separates  from  the  watery  fluid  a small  portion  of  a 
fragrant  butyraceous  oil,  which  liquefies  by  heat,  and  appears 
yellow,  but  concretes  in  the  cold  into  a white  mass.  The  attar  or 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  various  species  of  rose.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Ainslie,  (vide  Materia  ludica,  vol.  i.  p.  348),  that 
the  attar  of  the  Levant  and  Tunis  is  prepared  from  the  R,osa  Sem- 
pervirens.  The  fragrance  of  the  attar  depends  much  upon  the 
species  of  rose  from  whence  it  is  distilled.  According  to  Kmmpher 
and  M.  Langles,*  those  of  Shiray  and  Cashmire  are  highly  odori- 
ferous, whilst  the  attar  drawn  from  the  roses  of  Syria  and  Barbary 
is  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  odour  of  this  oil  exactly  resembles  that 
of  the  rose,  which  to  most  people  is  extremely  agreeable;  hence  it  is 
much  used  as  a perfume. f We  may  notice,  however,  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  odour  has  produced  very  untoward  symp- 
toms, as  faintings,  hysterical  affections,  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
&c. ; and  persons  confined  in  a close  room  with  a large  quantity  of 
roses  have  been  in  danger  of  immediate  extinction  of  life.  Orfila,  in 
speaking  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  odoriferous  plants,  relates  an 
instance  of  a celebrated  painter,  who  could  not  remain  in  any  room 
where  there  were  roses,  without  being  in  a short  time  attacked  with 
violent  cephalagia,  succeeded  by  fainting.  Ledelius  speaks  of  a 


* Recherches  sur  la  Decouverte  de  l’Essence  de  Rose. 

t The  process  of  making  the  essential  oil,  or  attar  of  roses,  as  related  by  Colonel 
Polier  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  is  as  follows  : Forty  pounds  of  roses,  with  their 
calyxes,  are  put  into  a still  with  sixty  pounds  of  water.  The  mass  being  well  mixed, 
a gentle  fire  is  put  under  the  still,  and1  when  fumes  begin  to  rise,  the  cap  and  pipe  are 
properly  fixed  and  luted.  When  the  impregnated  water  begins  to  come  over,  the  fire 
is  lessened  by  gentle  degrees,  and  the  distillation  continued  until  thirty  pounds  of 
water  have  come  over.  This  water  is  to  be  poured  upon  forty  pounds  of  fresh  roses, 
and  thence  are  to  he  drawn  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  distilled  water.  It  is  then 
poured  into  pans  of  earthen-ware,  or  of  tinned  metal,  and  left  exposed  to  the  fresh  air 
for  the  night;  the  ottar,  or  oil,  will  be  found  in  the  morning  congealed,  and  swimming 
on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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merchant,  in  whom  the  smell  of  roses  occasioned  an  ophthalmia.* 
From  theexperiments  of  Drs.  Priestley  and  Ingenkousz,  these  effects 
seem  to  he  owing  to  the  mephitic  air  (carbonic  acid  gas)  which 
these  and  most  other  odoriferous  flowers  exhale. f 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  These  roses  possess  but 
very  slight  medicinal  properties,  and  are  seldom  administered  inter- 
nally. A decoction  of  the  petals  is  gently  laxative ; as  such  it  is 
prescribed  in  the  form  of  syrup,  and  when  combined  with  oil  or 
manna,  is  found  to  be  an  useful  laxative  for  infants.  Their  chief  use 
however,  is  in  the  distillation  of  rose-water. 

Off-.  The  Petals. 

Off.  Pp.  Aq.  Rosae,  L.  E.  D. 

Syrupus  Rosse,  L.  E. 


— 

ROSA  GALLICA. 

Red  Officinal  Rose. 


For  Class,  Order,  Nat.  Ord.  and  Gen.  Char. 
see  Rosa  Centifolia. 

Spec.  Char.  Germens  ovate.  Peduncles  stiff,  erect,  and 
hairy.  Stem  prickly. 


This  species  of  rose  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe  ; it  is  in 
general  cultivation  in  our  gardens,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The 
stalks  rise  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  are  erect,  and  armed 
with  a few  short,  straight  prickles ; the  leaves  consist  of  two  or 
three  pair  of  leaflets,  with  a terminal  one,  but  the  leaflets  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Centifolia,  and  but  slightly  tomentose 
on  the  underside  ; the  flowers  are  composed  of  many  large  widely- 
spreading  petals,  of  a rich  deep  crimson  colour,  slightly  fragrant, 
and  displaying  in  the  center  numerous  stamens,  the  filaments  of 


* Epbem.  Nat.  Curios,  dec.  ii.  an.  2,  obs.  xc. 

+ See  Exper.  on  Vegetables,  bj  Dr.  Ingenhousz. 
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which  are  thread-like,  and  support  large  yellow  anthers;  the 
germens  are  numerous,  supporting  villose  styles  crowned  with 
papillary  stigmas. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  odour  of  this  rose  is  consi- 
derably less  fragrant  than  that  of  the  Rosa  Centifolia,  but  it  is  im- 
proved by  drying  ;*  the  taste  is  slightly  bitter  and  somewhat 
austere;  water  at  212°  extracts  both  its  taste  and  odour;  the  in- 
fusion is  of  a red  colour,  and  strikes  black  with  sulphate  of  iron;  and 
also  forms  a dark  coloured  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  zinc, 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  petals  (the  only  part 
of  this  rose  used  medicinally)  are  generally  considered  to  be 
tonic  and  astringent,  although  by  some  they  are  said  to  be  purga- 
tive.f  The  petals  in  infusion  however,  are  chiefly  used  as  an 
elegant  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  neutral  salts  and  mineral  acids  ; 
and  in  this  form  are  frequently  prescribed  in  haemorrhages,  and 
many  other  diseases. 

Off.  The  Petals. 

Off".  Pp.  Confectio  Rosae,  L.  E.  D. 

lnfusum  Rosae,  L.  E.  D. 

Mel  Rosae,  L.  D. 

Syrupus  Rosae,  E. 


* Both  the  colour  and  the  aslringency  of  the  petals  are  best  preserved  by  hasty 
exsiccation.  Ed. 

+ Porterius  relates,  that  he  found  one  drachm  of  the  powdered  rose  petals  occa- 
sion three  or  four  alvine  evacuations,  and  this  not  in  a few  instances,  but  in  several. 
Dr.  Ainslie  also  says — “ The  powder  of  the  red  rose  petals,  in  doses  of  one  drachm, 
is  purgative. — Materia  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 
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Class  Pentandria. — Order  Digynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellate.  Linn.  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Fruit  ovate,  oblong.  Petals  inflected.  Stigma 
nearly  globular. 

Spec.  Char.  Radical  Leaves  three- cleft,  laciniated. 


This  species  of  Pimpinella  is  the  A vvv)<rou  of  Dioscorides.  It  is  a 
native  of  Egypt,  but  much  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  parti- 
cularly in  Malta  and  Spain.  Anise  was  cultivated  in  this  country 
about  the  year  1551,  but  although  the  seed  will  ripen  here,  our 
summers  are  seldom  warm  enough  to  bring  it  to  perfection ; hence 
the  seed  is  annually  imported  from  Malta  and  Spain.  Anise 
is  an  annual  plant ; the  root  is  tapering ; the  stem  rises  about 
one  foot  in  height,  branched,  smooth,  striated,  and  jointed;  the 
leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  are  of  a roundish  form, 
divided  into  three  or  five,  indented  or  toothed,  and  stand  upon  long 
sheath-like  footstalks,  but  the  upper  ones  are  divided  into  narrow 
pinnated  segments;  the  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  terminate 
the  branches  in  flat  umbels,  without  involucres  ; the  corolla  consists 
of  five  petals,  which  are  ovate,  and  bent  inwards  at  their  extremi- 
ties ; the  filaments  are  white,  tapering,  spreading,  and  furnished 
with  roundish  anthers  ; the  germen  is  ovate,  striated  ; the  styles  are 
short,  and  crowned  with  simple  stigmata ; the  seeds  are  oblong, 
swelling,  striated,  and  of  a greenish  colour. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  seeds  have  an  aromatic  smell, 
and  a pleasant  warm  taste,  accompanied  with  a considerable  degree 
of  sweetness.  Infused  in  water,  they  impart  a little  of  their  odour, 
but  scarcely  any  flavour:  in  distillation,  they  give  out  the  whole 
of  their  flavour  both  to  spirit  and  water.  When  distilled  with 
water,  they  yield  a volatile  oil  of  a yellowish  colour.  This  oil  con- 


Fig.  a.  radical  leaf,  b,  Seeds,  c.  Flower,  magnified. 
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*geals,  when  the  air  is  not  very  sensibly  cold  (50°  Fahrenheit)  into  a 
white  butyraceous  concrete.  Its  taste  is  milder  and  less  pungent 
than  that  of  many  other  distilled  vegetable  oils;  but  its  smell,  which 
exactly  resembles  the  seeds,  is  extremely  durable  and  diffusive. 
These  seeds  yield  an  oil  also  by  expression,  of  a greenish  colour,  in 
taste  grateful,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the 
seeds.  This  oil  consists  of  a bland,  inodorous,  fixed  oil,  combined 
with  a considerable  portion  of  the  proper  essential  oil,  on  which  the 
flavour  and  odour  depends.  Sixteen  ounces  of  the  seeds,  lightly 
moistened  by  exposure  to  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  are  said  to 
afford  one  ounce. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  seeds  have  been 
long  medicinally  employed  as  an  aromatic  and  carminative,  in  pre- 
ference to  most  of  the  umbelliferous  tribe  of  plants,  particularly  in 
flatulencies  and  tormina,  to  which  young  children  are  liable  ; and  they 
are  usefully  combined  with  such  purgatives  as  are  apt  to  produce 
these  effects.  Formerly  they  were  esteemed  useful  in  pulmonary 
complaints,  and  said  to  possess  the  power  of  promoting  the  secre- 
tion of  milk.  The  essential  oil  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  four, 
five,  to  twenty  drops  ; but  in  flatulencies  and  colics,  the  seeds  in 
substance  are  said  to  be  more  effectual.  They  are  given  (when 
bruised)  in  doses  of  from  twenty  grains  to  one  or  two  drachms. 

Off.  The  Seeds. 

Off.  Pp.  Oleum  Anisi,  L.  E.  D. 

Spiritus  Anisi,  L. 


CUMINUM  CYMINUM. 

Cumin.* 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Digynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatte.  Linn.  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Fruit  ovate,  striated.  Partial  Umbels  four. 
Involucre  4-cleft. 


This  plant,  which  is  the  only  species  of  Cuminum  yet  disco 
vered,  is  thought  to  be  the  Ku/x/vov  of  Dioscorides.  It  is  a native 
of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  but  much  cultivated  in  the  islands  of  Sicily 
and  Malta,  from  whence  we  are  supplied  with  the  seeds.  It  was 
cultivated  in  England  in  1594,  but  our  climate  is  not  congenial  to 
the  growth  of  this  plant.  In  its  native  soil,  it  rises  to  the  height  of 
about  nine  or  ten  inches,  “ but  I have  never  seen  it  grow  more  than 
four  in  England,  where  I have  sometimes  had  the  plant  come  so  far 
as  to  flower  very  well,  but  never  to  produce  good  seeds.”f  The  root 
is  annual,  simple,  and  fibrous ; the  stalk  is  round,  slender,  branched, 
and  often  procumbent ; the  leaves  are  numerous,  narrow,  linear, 
pointed,  grass-like,  and  of  a deep  green  ; the  flowers  are  produced 
in  numerous  small  umbels,  which  are  usually  composed  of  four 
radii,  each  supporting  a partial  umbel  of  the  like  number  of  flowers ; 
both  the  general  and  partial  involucre  consist  of  three  or  four 
subulate  unequal  leaflets ; the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  petals,  of 
a purple  colour,  unequal,  bent  inwards  and  notched  at  the  apex ; 
the  filaments  support  simple  anthers  ; the  germen  is  ovate,  large, 
and  inferior ; the  two  styles  are  -minute,  and  terminated  by  simple 
stigmas ; the  fruit  is  ovate,  and  consists  of  two  oblong,  striated 
seeds,  flat  on  the  side  by  which  they  are  united,  and  convex  and 
striated  on  the  other. 

Qualities,  &c.  Cumin  seeds  have  a strong,  heavy  odour,  and 
a bitterish  warm  taste,  accompanied  with  a slight  aromatic  flavour. 
They  give  out  great  part  of  their  smell  by  infusion  in  water,  but 


* Fig.  a.  the  seed. 

+ Miller’s  Gard.  Diet. 
VOL.  II. 
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very  little  of  their  taste.  In  distillation  with  water,  a considerable 
quantity  of  a yellow  pungent  oil  rises,  in  the  proportion  of  twelve 
ounces  from  twenty-five  pounds  of  the  fresh  seeds.  This  essential  oil 
has  a strong  ungrateful  smell  and  flavour,  like  the  seeds.  Rectified 
spirit  takes  up  both  odour  and  taste;  and  yields,  when  evaporated, 
an  extract  containing  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  seeds. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cumin  seeds  are  said  to 
be  carminative  and  stomachic:  and,  from  the  large  proportion  of 
essential  oil  they  contain,  we  should  he  led  to  suppose  them. equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  many  of  the  umbelliferous  tribe.  But  they  are 
seldom  given  internally,  and  almost  the  only  use  to  which  they  are 
applied  is  as  an  external  stimulant  in  discussing  indolent  tumours. 

Off.  The  Seed. 

Off.  Pp.  Emplastrum  Cumini,  L. 

ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS. 

Common  Elm .* 


Class  Pentandria.  Order  Digynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Scabrida:,  Linn.  Amentacea:,  Jnss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  none...  Capsule 
(samara)  compressed,  membranaceous.  \ 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  doubly  serrated,  unequal  at  the  base. 


This  species  of  elm  is  indigenous  to  Britain,  flowering  in 
March  or  early  in  April.  It  is  very  abundantly  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  Worcestershire  and  Essex ; it  is 
also  Very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  tree,  besides  the  one  under  consideration  ; one  with 
much  smaller  leaves,  and  another  with  smooth.  These  are  equally 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

This  tree  rises  to  a very  considerable  height,  and  sends  off  nume- 
rous strong,  spreading  branches;  the  trunk  and  older  branches  are 
covered  with  rough,  cracked,  brown  bark,  but  the  bark  on  the 
young  branches  is  smooth  and  tough  ; the  leaves  are  ovate,  rough 


* Fig.  a.  flower,  magnified,  b.  Pistilluin.  c.  Sprig  of  blossoms. 
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on  both  sides,  villose  beneath  along  the  nerves,  doubly  serrated, 
about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  of  a deep  green  colour,  and 
stand  alternately  upon  strong  foot-stalks ; the  flowers  appear  before 
the  leaves  on  short  spikes  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf-buds ; the  calyx 
is  permanent,  and  divided  at  the  border  into  five  segments;  there  is 
no  corolla ; the  filaments  are  tapering,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
and  furnished  with  short  upright  anthers,  marked  with  four  fur- 
rows ; the  germen  is  round,  conjpressed,  and  supports  two  styles 
terminated  with  downy  stigmata;  the  fruit  is  a capsule  of  an  oval, 
oblong  form,  containing  a roundish  seed,  somewhat  compressed. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  inner  bark 
(the  part  used  medicinally)  has  no  remarkable  smell,  but  a some- 
what bitter,  slimy  taste.  The  external  bark  is  brittle,  contains  but 
little  mucilage,  and  is  wholly  destitute  of  both  smell  and  taste. 
The  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  red,  slimy,  and  grows 
black  immediately  with  sulphate  of  iron;  that  of  the  twigs  is  dark 
red  or  brown,  draws  into  threads,  and  by  evaporation  yields  a 
brittle,  semi-transparent  extract,  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  spirit 
of  wine  or  in  ether.*  The  brittle  residue,  when  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  Klaproth  treated  the  gum-like  exudation  from  the 
Ulmus  Nigra,  afforded  nearly  the  same  results.f  As  the  infusion  or 
decoction  scarcely  affects  the  solution  of  isinglass,  elm  bark  pro- 
bably contains  but  little  tannin. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Elm  bark  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  with  various  success.  Several 
cases  of  lepra,  ichthyosis,  and  other  inveterate  eruptions,  are  re- 
lated by  Drs.  Lysons,!  Lettsom,§  and  others,  in  which,  seemingly,  a 
decoction  of  the  bark  proved  very  efficacious  ; and  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Plenck  ||  that  it  is  a specific  for  ichthyosis  ; but  Drs.  Willan 
and  Bateman  think  it  is  of  little  use.  From  our  own  experience,  we 
cannot  say  much  in  its  favour  ; it  appears  in  some  instances  to  act 
as  a diuretic,  and  probably  may  assist  more  active  remedies  in 
removing  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  is  generally  given  in  the  form  of 
decoction. 

Off.  The  Bark. 

Off.  Pp.  Decoctum  Ulmi,  L.  D, 


* Gray’s  Elements. 

t Thomson’s  Chemistry,  Fourth  Ed.  vol.  iv.  p,  695. 
t Vide  Med.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  203 
$ Vide  Medical  Memoirs,  p.  152. 

(1  Doctrina  de  Morb.  Cutan.  p.  69. 
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The  Clove  Tree .* 


Class  Icosandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Hesperidias,  Linn.  Myrti,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  4-parted,  superior,  persistent.  Petals 
four.  Berry  one-celled,  one-seeded. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire.  Panicles 
axillary  and  terminal. 


It  is  strange  that  so  little  should  be  known  of  the  history  of  this 
elegant  and  powerful  aromatic,  as  to  leave  it  a matter  of  conjecture 
whether  it  was  known  to  the  ancients  or  not.  Such  however  appears 
to  be  the  case;  it  is  difficult  to  discover  it  in  any  of  the  writings  of 
the  Greeks,  nor  does  Pliny  even  give  any  distinct  account  of  it. 

The  name  is  evidently  Greek,  and  some  writers  of  the  present 
day  suppose  it  to  be  the  K«pvo'CpuAA«  of  the  Greeks,  and  according 
to  others,  the  description  of  the  Charumfel  Bellum  of  Avicenna, 
and  the  Carunfel  of  Serapion  is  applicable  to  it.f  It  is  indeed 
highly  probable  that  this  spice,  as  well  as  the  nutmeg,  was,  known 
to  the  Arabians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the 
clove  into  Europe;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  so 
valuable  a tree  should  be  indigenous  to  India  and  remain  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  who,  either  for  the  purposes  of 
war  or  commerce,  were  in  constant  communication  with  it.  Indeed 
we  should  rather  suppose  that  the  clove  tree  was  more  generally  to 
be  met  with  formerly,  than  it  is  in  the  present  day,  and  that  it  was 
not  only  a native  of  India,  but  of  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 
At  present,  however,  it  is  considered  merely  of  Indian  growth,  or 
rather  of  the  Molucca  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean. \ These  islands 
were  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  under  Magellan,  in  1615  ; 
but  were  not  taken  possession  of  by  them  for  fifty  years  after  : at 


* Fig.  a.  the  fruit,  nearly  ripe.  6.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  fruit,  c.  Back  and 
front  view  of  a stamen,  d.  A petal,  e.  The  style. 

Vide  J.  Bauhini,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  426. 
t The  dove  tree  was  lately  found  by  Sonnerat,  in  New  Guinea. 
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this  time  the  clove  tree  was  very  abundant  throughout  the  islands, 
but  on  their  conquest  by  the  Dutch  in  1(505,  the  commercial  jealousy 
of  this  nation  led  them  to  destroy  all  the  clove  trees,  except  in  four 
of  them,*  that  they  might  the  better  guard  and  protect  the  monopoly 
which  they  contemplated  to  establish  in  this  trade.  At  Amboyna, 
which  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  principal  place  of  growth 
for  the  cloves,  the  Dutch  company  allotted  the  inhabitants  four 
thousand  parcels  of  land,  on  each  of  which  they  were  at  first 
allowed,  and  about  the  year  1720  compelled,  to  plant  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  trees,  amounting  in  all  to  five  hundred 
thousand.  Each  of  these  trees  produces  annually,  on  an  average, 
more  than  two  pounds  of  cloves,  so  that  the  collective  produce  must 
weigh  more  than  a million.  Notwithstanding  the  precautions  of 
the  Dutch  to  retain  an  exclusive  property  in  cloves,  the  tree  has, 
at  successive  periods,  found  its  way  into  other  countries.  In 
1770,  the  French  obtained  some  plants,  which  they  carried  to 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  from  thence,  in  1774,  to  Cayenne.  In  1789, 
it  was  also  introduced  into  the  island  of  Dominica,  by  William  Urban 
Bu611,  Esq  ; and  in  1803  into  the  island  of  Sumatra,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Roxburgh  ; it  is  now  cultivated  at  all  these  places  ; we  have  not 
heard  that  any  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  introduce  it  into 
Europe.  To  bring  the  tree  to  the  greatest  perfection,  a peculiar 
mode  of  c ultivation  seems  necessary,  which  is  practised  at  Amboyna 
by  the  Duich,  who  keep  it  a profound  secret. 

The  clove  iree  is  a handsome  tall  branching  tree.f  rising  upon  a 
stem  of  very  hard  wood,  covered  with  a greyish  smooth  bark;  no 
verdure,  it  is  said,  is  ever  seen  beneath  it ; the  leaves  are  oblong, 
lanceolate,  and  pointed  at  both  ends,  firm,  with  many  parallel 
nerves  on  eath  side  of  the  midrib,  entire,  sinuated,  and  supported 
on  short  brown  footstalks,  standing  in  pairs:  they  are  of  rather  a 
dull  green  colour,  and,  when  bruised,  their  odour  is  highly  aromatic  ; 
the  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  bunches  or  panicles,  which 
generally  consist  of  nine,  fifteen,  or  twenty-one  flowers;  the  calyx 
of  the  fruit  is  oblong,  woody,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into  four 
permanent,  small,  pointed  segments  ; the  calyx  of  the  flower  is 
composed  of  four  leaflets,  which  are  roundish,  concave,  deciduous. 


* Amboyna,  Orna,  Honiinoa,  and  Noussa-Laout, 

+ According  to  some  writers,  this  tree,  in  favourable  situations,  frequently  grows  to 
the  height  of  fifty  feet,  and  will  bear  from  about  nine  or  ten  years  to  one  hundred  years 
of  age,  producing  annually  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of  cloves  each  ; all  these  state- 
ments are  probably  exaggerated. 
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and  placed  above  the  germen ; the  corolla  consists  of  four  petals, 
roundish,  notched,  very  small,  at  first  white,  afterwards  bluish  green, 
and  finally  of  a red  colour;  the  filaments  are  numerous,  slender, 
inserted  into  the  calyx,  and  furnished  with  simple  anthers  ; the 
germen  is  oblong,  large,  terminated  by  the  calyx  of  the  fruit,  and 
placed  below  the  insertion  of  the  corolla;  the  style  is  tapering,  and 
the  stigma  simple;  the  pericarpium  is  one-celled,  uml>i!icated,.and 
terminated  by  the  indurated  converging  calyx  ; the  seed  is  a large 
oval  berry;  the  fruit  in  its  mature  state  is  known  by  the  name 
Anthophyllns. 

The  clove  is  the  flower  of  the  tree  before  it  is  fully  expanded  ; for 
when  fully  blown  it  is  nearly  inodorous,  and  the  real  fruit  is  not 
aromatic.  At  Amboyna,  the  season  for  gathering  them  is  from 
October  to  December  and  January,  when  the  flowers  begin  to 
assume  their  reddish  hue  ; the  boughs  of  the  trees  are  then  strongly 
shaken,  or  the  cloves  beaten  down  with  long  reeds,  large  cloths 
being  spread  to  receive  them  ; they  require  to  be  dried  quickly, 
but  are  first  immersed  in  boiling  water,  then  exposed  to  the 
smoke  of  the  bamboo  cane,  and  a heat  of  120°  Fahr.,  when  they 
acquire  a dark  yellowish  hue  ; the  drying  is  afterwards  finished  in 
the  sun,  when  they  become  perfectly  brown.  The  fumigation  and 
immersion  are  thought  necessary  to  preserve  the  clove.  In  the 
West  Indies,  those  cloves  dried  altogether  in  the  sun  are  considered 
the  best.  The  clove  tree  yields  its  first  crop  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
and  attains  its  highest  state  of  bearing  at  twelve  ; and  it  is  said, 
that  its  existence  is  limited  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years. 
Cloves  are  imported  into  this  country  from  the  Dutch  settlements  ; 
the  best  in  chests,  and  the  inferior  kinds  in  bags. 

Sensible  Properties.  Good  cloves  have  a strong,  fragrant, 
aromatic  odour,  and  a hot,  acrid,  aromatic  taste,  which  is  very  per- 
manent; when  in  perfection,  they  are  heavy,  oily,  and  easily  broken; 
they  should  make  the  fingers  smart  when  handled,  and  leave 
an  oily  moisture  on  them  when  pressed.  In  form  they  resemble  a 
small  nail,  scarcely  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  length,  with  a roundish, 
conical  head,  resting  in  a socket  formed  of,  and  terminated  by,  four 
sharp  spreading  points,  somewhat  resembling  the  tangs  of  a tooth. 
Their  colour  is  a deep  reddish  brown,  the  conical  part  of  the  head 
being  lighter  and  yellower;  this  head  is  very  easily  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  clove.  The  best  variety  of  Amboyna  cloves  is 
smaller  and  darker  than  the  other  varieties,  very  scarce,  and  as  a 
mark  of  pre-eminence  is  named  the  royal  clove ; the  Dutch  some- 
times mix  among  the  best  cloves  those  from  which  the  oil  has  been 
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East  Indies,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  cloves  are  so  much 
admired  as  to  be  thought  an  indispensible  ingredient  in  almost  every 
dish:  they  are  put  into  food,  liquor,  wines,  and  likewise  enter 
into  the  composition  of  perfumes.  The  dose  of  powdered  cloves  is 
from  five  to  ten  grains ; and  that  of  the  oil  from  m.  ii  to  m.  vi. 

Off.  Caryophylli,  Cloves. 

Off.  Pp.  Infusum  Caryophyllorum,  L. 

Spiritus  Lavendulae  Comp.  D. 

— — ♦ 

TAMARINDUS  INDICA. 

The  Tamarind  Tree* 


Class  Monadelphia. —Order  Triandria. 

Nat.  Ord.  Lomentacea:,  Linn.  Leguminos.®,  Juss. 

Gen.  and  Spec.  Char.  Calyx  four-parted.  Petals  three. 
Nectary  of  two  short  bristles  under  the  filaments.  Legume 
pulpy. 


This  tree,  of  which  there  is  but  the  one  species,  appears,  from 
various  writers,  to  be  a native  of  both  the  Indies,  of  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  the  warmer  latitudes  of  America ; although  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
(no  mean  authority)  says,  it  was  originally  unknown  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  that  it  was  first  planted  at  Acapulco.  According  to 
Miller  it  was  cultivated  in  Britain  in  1633.  There  is  a superstitious 
belief  among  the  natives  of  some  parts  of  India,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  sleep  under  this  tree.f 

The  tamarind  tree  rises  to  a great  height,  sending  off  numerous 
large  branches  which  spread  to  a considerable  extent,  and  present  a 
very  beautiful  appearance  ; the  trunk  is  erect,  thick,  and  covered 
with  rough  bark  of  a grey  colour ; the  leaves  are  pinnate,  alternate, 
consisting  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  pairs  of  small  pinnae,  which 


* Fig.  a.  ihe  pistillum.  b.  The  stamens,  e.  A seed.  d.  The  pericarpinm,  or  pod. 
T We  are  told  by  Dr.  Aiuslie,  (Materia  Indica)  that  herbs  of  any  kind  are  seldom 
seen  growing  in  such  situations,  and  never  with  luxuriance. 
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are  opposite,  oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  smooth,  of  a bright  yellowish- 
green  colour,  and  standing  upon  very  short  footstalks ; the  flowers 
approach  to  the  papilionaceous  kind,  and  are  produced  in  lateral 
clusters  of  live  or  six  ; the  calyx  consists  of  four  deciduous  leaves, 
which  are  refiexed,  oblong,  or  rather  ovate,  entire,  smooth,  nearly 
equal  in  size,  and  straw  coloured,  or  yellowish  ; the  petals  are  three, 
ovate,  concave,  acute,  indented,  and  plaited  at  the  edges,  about  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  and  of  a yellowish  colour,  beautifully  variegated 
with  red  veins  ; the  peduncles  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  each 
furnished  with  a joint  as  the  flower  turns  inwards  ; the  filaments  are 
most  commonly  three,  but  in  some  flowers  we  have  found  four,  in 
others  only  two;  they  are  purple,  united  at  the  base,  and  furnished 
with  incumbent,  brownish  anthers;  the  germen  is  oblong,  com- 
pressed, incurved,  standing  upon  a short  pedicle;  the  style  is 
tapering,  somewhat  longer  than  the  filaments,  and  terminated  by  an 
obtuse  stigma  ; the  fruit  is  a pod  of  a roundish,  compressed  form, 
from  three  to  five  inches  long,  containing  two,  three,  or  four  flattish, 
angular,  shining  seeds,  lodged  in  a dark  pulpy  matter,  and  covered 
by  several  rough,  longitudinal  fibres  ; these  seeds  are  about  the  size 
of  a kidney  bean,  of  a reddish,  brown  colour,  extremely  hard, 
bitter  and  somewhat  acrid  to  the  taste  : they  will  keep  for  any  length 
of  time  without  decay.  According  to  Jacquin,  the  flowers  appear 
from  October  to  November. 

The  pulp  of  the  tamarind,  with  the  seeds  connected  together  by 
numerous  tough  strings  or  fibres,  are  brought  to  us  freed  from  the 
outer  shell,  and  preserved  in  syrup.  They  are  prepared  for  exporta- 
tion at  Jamaica,  in  the  following  manner : “ The  fruit  or  pods  are 

gathered  when  fully  ripe,  (about  June,  July  and  August),  which  is 
knowu  by  their  fragility,  or  easy  breaking  on  small  pressure  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  ; the  fruit  taken  out  of  the  pods,  and  cleared 
from  the  shelly  fragments,  is  placed  in  layers  in  a cask,  and  boiling 
syrup  poured  over  it  till  the  cask  is  filled';  the  syrup  pervades  every 
part  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  and  when  cool  the  cask  is  headed 
for  sale.”*  The  fruit  of  the  East  India  tamarind  is  more  esteemed 
than  that  of  the  West  India;  they  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  greater  length  of  the  pods  of  the  former,  and  the  pulp  being 
dryer  and  of  a darker  colour : they  are  said  to  be  preserved  without 
sugar,  which  we  are  much  inclined  to  doubt.  When  tamarinds  are 
good,  they  are  free  from  any  degree  of  mustiness ; the  seeds  are 


Long’s  Jamaica,  vol.  iii.  p.  729. 
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bard,  flat,  and  clean ; the  strings  tough,  and  entire;  and  a clean 
knife  thrust  into  them  does  not  receive  any  coating  of  copper : they 
should  be  preserved  in  jars  closely  covered. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Tamarinds  are 
inodorous ; in  their  fresh  state  they  are  austerely  acid,  (producing 
an  effect  on  the  teeth  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  mineral  acids 
when  not  sufficiently  diluted),  but  as  we  receive  them  they  have  an 
agreeable,  acid,  sweetish  taste.  According  to  Vauquelin  the  pulp 
contains,  independent  of  the  sugar  with  which  it  is  mixed,  super- 
tartrate of  potass,  gum,  jelly,  citric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  malic  acid, 
and  a feculent  matter.  The  acid  taste  depends  chiefly  on  the  citric 
acid,  the  quantity  being  greater  than  that  of  the  others:  sixteen 
ounces  of  the  prepared  pulp,  containing  one  ounce  and  a half  of 
citric,  but  only  two  drachms  of  tartaric  acid  ; half  a drachm  of  malic, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  supertartrate  of  potash.  Tournefort  relates 
that  an  essential  salt  may  be  obtained  from  tamarinds  by  dissolving 
the  pulp  in  water,  and  setting  the  filtered  solution,  with  some  oil 
upon  the  surface,  in  a cellar  for  several  months  ; that  the  salt  is  of  a 
sourish  taste,  and  not  easily  soluble  in  water  ; and  that  a like  salt  is 
sometimes  found  naturally  concreted  on  the  branches  of  the  tree. 
Beaume  observes  that  this  salt  may  be  more  expeditiously  obtained 
by  clarifying  a decoction  of  the  tamarinds  with  white  of  eggs,  then 
filtering,  and  evaporating  it  to  a proper  consistence,  and  setting  it  to 
cool ; the  salt  shoots  into  crystals  of  a brown  colour,  and  has  a very 
acid  taste,  but  on  dissolving  and  crystallising  them  again,  or  barely 
washing  them  with  water,  they  lose  almost  all  their  acidity,  the  acid 
principle  of  the  tamarinds  seeming  not  to  be  truly  crystallizable. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  fruit,  the  use  of 
which  was  first  learned  of  the  Arabians,  contains  a larger  proportion 
of  acid,  with  the  saccharine  matter,  than  is  usually  found  in  the 
fructus  acido  dulces ; * it  is  therefore  not  only  employed  as  a 
laxative,  but  also  for  abating  thirst  and  heats  in  various  inflammatory 
complaints,  and  for  correcting  putrid  disorders,  especially  those  of  a 
bilious  kind,  in  which  the  cathartic,  antiseptic,  and  refrigerant 
qualities  of  this  fruit  have  been  found  equally  useful.  The  simple 
infusion  of  the  pulp  in  warm  water,  or  a whey  made  by  boiling  3ii. 


* Dr.  Cullen  thinks,  that  as  the  principal  medicinal  purpose  of  tamarinds  depends 
on  their  acidity,  which  is  counteracted  by  the  admixture  of  sugar  in  preserving  them, 
it  would  be  of  more  utility  if  they  were  always  imported  in  the  pods.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  they  could  be  long  preserved  in  this  way. 
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of  it  in  two  pints  of  milk  and  straining,  form  very  grateful  refrige- 
rant beverages  in  febrile  diseases,  and  may  be  advantageously 
used.*  Tlie  dose  of  the  simple  fruit  required  to  act  as  a cathartic 
is  so  large  (from  Ji.  to  |ii.)  that  it  is  seldom  given  alone  for  this 
purpose,  but  is  generally  combined  with  manna,  senna,  or  with  some 
neutral  salt  that  has  not  potass  for  its  base  ; these  latter  being 
decomposed  by  it.  It  forms  an  agreeable  addition  to  infusion  of 
senna,  but  the  purgative  power  of  the  latter  is  weakened  by  it. 

Off.  The  Pulp  or  Preserved  Fruit. 

Off.  Pp.  Infusum  Sennae  Comp.  D.  E. 


CORIANDRUM  SATIVUM. 

Common  Coriander. \ 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  DlGYNIA. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellate.  Linn.  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  radiate.  Petals  inflex-emariginate. 
Involucre  universal,  one-leafed ; the  partial  ones  halved. 
Fruit  spherical. 

Spec.  Char.  Fruit, globular,  obscurely  ribbed,  and  divisible 
into  two  hemispherical  seeds. 


This  species  j of  coriander  is  the  Kop/avvov  of  Dioscorides  ; it  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where  in  some  places  it  is  said  to 
grow  in  such  abundance,  as  frequently  to  choke  the  growth  of  wheat 
and  other  grain.  From  its  extensive  cultivation  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, it  has  become  naturalized  to  this  country,  and  is  now  found 


* Thomson’s  Mat.  Med. 

+ Pig.  a.  represents  a flower  magnified,  b.  The  pistillnm  and  calyx, 
t The  genus  Coriandrum  comprises  but  few  species,  two  only  being  known  and  cnlti» 
vated  in  our  botanic  gardens  ; viz.  the  one  under  consideration,  and  the  Testicnlatum, 
a native  of  the  south  of  Europe. — Ed. 
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wild  in  some  parts  of  Essex,  frequently  growing  in  corn  fields,  the 
sides  of  roads,  and  about  dunghills.  The  root  is  annual ; the  stalk  rises 
about  two  feet  in  height,  erect,  round,  smooth,  aud  branched,  of  a 
glaucous  tinge  ; the  leaves  are  compound  : the  lower  ones  pinnated, 
with  gashed,  wedge-shaped,  somewhat  roundish  leaflets,  the  upper  are 
divided  into  narrow  I inear- pointed  segments*,  the  umbels  and  um- 
bellules  are  both  manv-ra\ed,  but  the  latter  composed  of  more  radii 
than  the  former,  and  each  furnished  with  an  involucrum  of  three 
narrow  leaves,  situated  on  one  side,  hut  the  general  involucrum  is 
often  wanting,  or  formed  of  a single  linear  leaf;  the  flowers  are 
white,  or  of  a reddish  colour,  composed  of  five  unequal  oblong  pe- 
tals, which  are  bent  inwards  ; the  five  filaments  are  slender,  and 
furnished  with  roundish  yellow  anthers;  the  germeu  is  globular,  and 
placed  below  the  insertion  of  the  corolla  ; the  two  styles  are  bent  in 
opposite  directions,  and  terminated  by  simple  stigmata;  the  fruit  is 
globular,  and  divisible  into  two  hemispherical  concave  seeds.* 

Sensible  Qualities.  Every  part  of  the  plant  when  fresh  has 
a very  offensive  odour,  greatly  resembling  the  Pentatoma  Viridis  of 
Linnaeus,  a species  of  Cimex  or  bug  ; hence  probably  the  origin 
of  the  word  Coriandrum,  from  Kopig,  a bug.f  The  seeds  when  dried 
have  a grateful  aromatic  smell,  a moderately  warm,  and  slightly 
pungent  taste  ; these  qualities  depend  upon  an  essential  oil,  that  can 
be  obtained  separate  by  the  distillation  of  the  seeds  with  water.  The 
seeds  give  out  their  active  principles  completely  to  alcohol,  but  only 
partially  to  water. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  seeds,  like  most  of  the 
umbelliferous  plants,  are  stomachic  and  carminative:  hence  they  are 
sometimes  used  in  flatulencies  and  weakness  of  the  stomach  ; but 
they  are  principally  used  to  disguise  the  odour  and  unpleasant  taste  of 
senna  and  other  cathartics,  and  to  correct  their  griping  quality. 
It  is  asserted  by  Dioscorides  that  the  seeds,  when  taken  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  produce  deleterious  effects;  but  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Withering  that  he  has  known  six  drachms  taken  at  once  without 
any  remarkable  effect.  The  dose  of  the  bruised  seeds  is  from  one 
scruple  to  a drachm. 

Off.  The  Seed. 


* This  form  of  the  fruit  distinguishes  the  genus  Coriandrum  from  all  the  other 
Umbellatse. — Ed. 

t Alston’s  Lect.  on  the  Mat.  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
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RHODODENDRON  CHRYSANTHUM. 

Yellow-flowered  Rhododendron . * 


Class  Decandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Bicornes,  Linn.  Rhododendra,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  nearly  funnel-shaped. 
Stamens  declined.  Capsule  5-celled. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  oblong',  reticulated,  rugged  above. 
Corolla  irregularly  wheel-shaped. 


This  species f of  Rhododendron  is  a native  of  Siberia,  and  like 
most  of  the  genus  delights  in  mountainous  situations;  and  it  is  also 
occasionally  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  the  climate  is  not  con- 
genial to  this  shrub,  and  it  seldom  perfects  its  flowers:  in  its  native 
clime  it  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  stem  rises  about  a foot  in  height,  and  sends  off  several 
spreading  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a brown  bark  ; the 
leaves  are  oblong,  obtuse,  thick,  veined,  reflexed  at  the  margin:  on 
the  upper  side  of  a deep  green,  on  the  under  ferruginous  or  glau- 
cous, surrounding  the  branches  upon  strong  footstalks  ; the  flowers 
are  large,  yellow,  and  stand  upon  long  peduncles,  terminating  the 
branches  in  the  form  of  umbels;  the  calyx  is  persistent,  and  five- 
toothed ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  inclining,  irregularly  wheel- 
shaped, and  divided  into  five  spreading  segments ; the  filaments  are 
slender,  spreading,  nearly  the  length  of  the  corolla,  supporting  oval 
anthers  ; the  germen  is  pentagonal,  indented,  supporting  a long  style, 
terminated  by  an  obtuse  stigma;  the  capsule  is  ovate,  somewhat 
angular,  and  divided  into  five  cells,  which  contain  many  small  irre- 
gular greyish  seeds. 

The  yellow-flowered  rhododendron  was  first  described,  and  its 


* Fig.  a.  the  capsule,  b.  A transverse  section  of  the  capsule, 
t Sixteen  species  are  enumerated  in  the  Hort.  Cant,  as  being  cultivated  in  our 
botanic  gardens. 

VOL.  II. 
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medicinal  properties  made  known,  by  Gmelin  and  Steller,  about  the 
year  1747,* * * §  who  mention  it  as  a medicine  successfully  used  (in 
Siberia  and  other  northern  situations)  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
and  other  painful  affections  of  the  joints.  It  did  not,  however, 
excite  much  attention  as  a remedial  agent  till  about  the  year  1779, 
when  Koelpin  strongly  recommended  it  as  an  efficacious  medicine, 
not  only  in  rheumatism  and  gout,  but  in  venereal  cases,  and  it  is 
now  very  commonly  employed  in  various  parts  of  Europe. -j- 

Sensible  Qualities.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  inodorous, 
their  taste  bitterish,  astringent,  and  somewhat  austere;  water 
extracts  these  qualities  either  by  infusion  or  decoction. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses. — The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  narcotic ; we  are  told,  that  when 
taken,  they  first  increase  the  arterial  action  and  excite  perspiration, 
and  that  these  effects  are  followed  by  a gradual  diminution  of  the 
pulse,  which  in  one  patient  was  reduced  to  thirty-eight  beats.J  In  large 
doses  they  prove  a powerful  narcotic  poison,  producing  all  the  symp- 
toms common  to  other  narcotics,  viz.  nausea,  vomiting,  intoxication, 
delirium,  &c.§  In  Siberia  they  use  a decoction  of  this  plant,  made  by 
putting  two  drachms  of  the  dried  leaves  in  an  earthen  pot,  with  about 
ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  keeping  it  nearly  at  a boiling  heat  for 
a night;  this  they  take  in  the  morning,  and  by  repeating  it  three 
or  four  times,  generally  effected  a cure.  When  administered  in  this 
way,  it  is  said  to  occasion  heat,  thirst,  and  some  degree  of  delirium, 
and  also  a peculiar  creeping  sensation  in  the  parts  affected,  which 
after  a few  hours  subsides,  and  the  pain  is  relieved.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Steller,  that  the  effects  produced  by  this  plant  are 
found  to  vary  according  to  the  soil  on  which  it  grows : that  pro- 
duced in  one  place  having  been  uniformly  found  narcotic,  that  of 
another  cathartic,  and  that  of  a third  productive  of  a sense  of 
suffocation. 

This  plant  has  not  been  much  used  in  this  country,  but  when  pre- 
scribed, it  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  decoction,  made  by  boiling 
half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  in  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  water, 
over  a slow  fire,  for  twelve  hours,  in  a covered  vessel.  The  dose  of 


* Flora  Siberica,  vol.  iv.  p.  121. 

■f*  Pallas  Flora  Rossica,  and  J.  H.  Zabn  Diss.  Medinang.  de  Rhodod,  Ghrysaath. 
1783. 

7 See  Home’s  Clio.  Exper.  p.  140. 

§ Similar  effects  were  produced  on  a goat,  which  on  eating  ten  leaves  of  the  plant  was 
seized  in  a few  minutes  with  tremblings,  sopor,  &c.  See  Steller  in  Gmelin,  I.  c. 
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the  strained  liquor  is  from  one  to  two  ounces  twice  a day ; this 
quantity  may  be  gradually  increased.  During  the  operation  of  this 
medicine,  it  is  best  to  avoid  taking  liquids  as  much  as  possible,  as 
they  are  apt  to  induce  vomiting. 

Off.  The  Leaves. 


ZINGIBER  OFFICINALE. 

Narrow-leaved  Ginger  * 


Class  Monandria. — Order  Monogynia. 
Nat  Ord.  Scitaminea:,  Linn.  Cannj;,  Juss. 


Gen  Char.  Anther  doable.  Filament  lengthened  beyond 
the  anther,  with  a furrowed  awl-shaped  apex.  Style 
received  in  the  furrow  of  the  anther. 


Spec.  Char.  Bracteas  ovate-lanceolate,  acute.  Nectary 
3-lobed. 


The  Ginger  plant  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  supposed 
to  grow  in  the  greatest  perfection  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, f and 
Bengal.  It  is  also  said  to  grow  wild  in  some  parts  of  America  ; but 
Jacquin  says  “ Sylvestrum  in  America  non  vidi ; ” be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  now  plentifully  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and 
the  West  India  islands,  from  whence  chiefly  it  is  imported  into 
Europe.  It  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  P.  Miller, 
about  the  year  173 1,J  and  is  still  cultivated  in  the  dry  stoves  in  some 
of  our  botanic  gardens,  flowering  in  September. 

The  root  is  perennial,  firm,  tuberous,  of  a compressed  roundish 
form,  beset  with  transverse  rugae,  covered  with  ash  coloured  bark, 
and  sends  forth  many  long  fibres  and  offsets;  the  internal  substance 
of  the  younger  roots  is  soft,  fleshy  and  greenish : of  the  older,  it  is 
compact  and  fibrous ; the  leaf-stalks  are  about  three  feet  high,  round, 
herbaceous,  upright  and  leafy ; the  leaves  are  linear,  lanceolate,  or 


* Fig.  a the  style,  b.  The  anthers,  c.  The  stigma,  d.  One  of  the  outer  bractea. 
t We  are  told  by  Dr.  Ainslie,  (Vide  Mateiia  ludiea)  that  the  ginger  plant  is  a 
native  of  many  eastern  countries,  but  it  is  no  where  to  be  found  of  a finer  quality  than 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

t Hort.  Kewensis.  It  is  said  to  have  been  raised  here  before  the  year  1605,  by 
Edward  Lord  Zouch. — Ed. 
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sword-shaped,  smooth,  pointed,  entire,  and  stand  alternately  upon 
the  sheaths  of  the  stalks  ; the  flowering  stem  rises  about  a foot  high, 
erect,  round,  alternately  sheathed,  with  tubular  bracteas,  and 
terminates  in  an  obtuse  imbricated  spike  ; the  flowers  appear  solitary, 
between  the  bracteal  scales  of  the  spike  ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous, 
tubular,  and  divided  into  three  unequal  segments,  of  a yellowish 
colour,  and  revolute;  the  nectary  occupies  the  mouth  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  and  has  a bilabiated  appearance : the  lip  is  obtusely 
trifid,  of  a reddish  purple  colour,  and  marked  with  yellowish  dots; 
there  is  only  one  filament,  which  is  extended  beyond  the  anther, 
which  is  oblong,  and  of  a whitish  colour;  the  style  is  long  and 
filiform  ; the  stigma  is  obtuse  and  villous  ; the  capsule  is  three-celled, 
and  contains  many  seeds. 

This  plant  is  the  Amomum  Zingiber  of  Wildenow,  the  Zingiber 
Majusof  Rumphius,* * * §  and  the  Ziyy&Eptg  of  Dioscorides:  at  Malabar 
it  is  named  Ischi.f  Its  Greek  appellation  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Persian,  Zungebeel;  and  probably  the  English  name  ginger 
from  the  district  of  Gingi,  where  it  grows  particularly  abundant. 

' In  Ja  maica,  where  it  is  now  extensively  cultivated,  ginger  attains  its 
full  height,  and  flowers  about.  August  or  September,  and  fades  about 
the  close  of  the  year.  When  the  stalks  are  entirely  withered,  the 
oots  are  in  a proper  stale  for  digging;  this  is  generally  performed 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February.  After  being  dug,  they  are 
picked,  cleansed,  and  gradually  seethed  or  scalded  in  boiling  water; 
they  are  then  spread  out,  and  exposed  every  day  to  the  sun,  till 
sufficiently  tlried  ; and  after  being  divided  into  parcels  of  about 
100  lb.  weight  each,  they  are  packed  in  bags  for  the  market:  this  is 
called  black  ginger.!  White  ginger  is  the  root  of  the  same  plant,  but 
instead  of  being  scalded,  which  gives  the  dark  appearance  to  the 
former,  each  root  is  picked,  separately  washed,  scraped,  and  dried 
with  greal  care.  We  are  told  by  Jacquin,§  that  ginger  loses  part  of 
its  essential  oil  by  being  immersed  in  boiling  water,  and  from  this 
cause  black  ginger  is  less  useful  for  medicinal  and  other  purposes 
than  the  white. 

When  the  roots  are  intended  to  be  preserved  in  syrup,  they  are 
dug  up  when  the  shoots  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  inches  in 
height. 


* Herb.  Amboinense,  5,  p.  156,  tom.  lxvi.  f.  1. 

+ Hort.  Malab.  11.  p.  21,  torn.  xii. 

t Long’s  History  of  Jamaica,  p.  700. 

§ Vide  Hort.  Vindob.  vol.  i.  No.  75. 
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Ginger,  when  good,  is  firm,  somewhat  heavy,  and  free  from 
worm  holes ; those  pieces  that  are  light,  soft,  friable,  and  fibrous, 
are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  should  be  rejected. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Qualities,  &c.  Ginger  has  a 
peculiar  spicy  odour,  which  depends  upon  the  essential  oil  it  con- 
tains; its  taste  is  hot  and  pungent;  both  water  and  spirit  extract 
these  qualities.  Ginger  root  contains  a very  large  proportion  of 
starch,  combined  with  fecula  and  resin.  From  the  aualysis  of  gin- 
ger by  MM.  Morin  and  Rouen,*  it  is  composed  of  resin  soluble  in 
ether,  resinous  matter  insoluble  in  ether,  vegeto-animal  matter,  a 
substance  analogous  to  osmazome,  acetic  acid,  a blueish  green  oil, 
acetate  of  potass,  starch,  gum,  sulphur,  several  oxides,  and  lignin. 
The  distilled  oil  is  of  a red  colour,  limpid,  with  the  taste  and  odour 
of  the  root.  We  are  told  by  Rheede,  that  it  swims  on  water,  but 
that  sold  in  the  shops  sinks,  and  has  a smell  of  turpentine.  The  pun- 
gency of  ginger  resides  in  a resino-extractive  matter,  which  is  com- 
bined with  fecula,  but  may  be  obtained  separate  by  evaporating  the 
ethereal  tincture  on  the  surface  of  water. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Ginger  is  stimulant  and 
carminative.  It  is  seldom  given  but  in  combination  with  other  medi- 
cines, when  it  forms  an  useful  adjunct.  The  cases  in  which  it  is 
more  immediately  serviceable,  are  flatulent  colics,  debility  and  laxity 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  gout  when  it  attacks  the  stomach, + 
and  in  torpid  and  phlegmatic  constitutions,  to  excite  brisker  vascular 
action.  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Ainslie,  that  the  Europeans  in 
India,  of  delicate  nerves,  frequently  use  an  infusion  of  ginger  in 
place  of  common  tea  ; this  is  either  prepared  with  dry  ginger,  or 
the  green  root  cut  into  thin  slices.  From  the  considerable  flow  of 
saliva  it  excites  when  chewed,  it  has  been  found  an  useful  sialogogue 
in  relieving  the  pain  of  tooth-ache,  and  also  in  relaxations  of  the 
uvula  aud  tonsils,  and  in  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue. 
Ginger  is  given  in  substance,  when  powdered,  in  doses  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains.  It  enters  into  many  of  the  officinal  preparations 
of  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.  Syrupus  Zingiberis,  L.  E.  D. 

Tinctura  Zingiberis,  L.  D. 


* Jour,  de  Phann.  June  1823. 

t Iu  Sir  J.  Sinclair’s  Code  of  Health,  we  are  informed  of  the  virtues  which  ginger 
possesses  in  keeping  off  the  gout,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  Lord  Rivers,  who  took  it 
in  large  doses  for  more  than  thirty  years  with  the  happiest  effects.  Vol.  i.  p.  233. 
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Rattlesnake  Milk-wort  * 


Class  Diadelphia. — Order  Octandria. 

'Nat.  Ord.  Lomentaceje,  Linn.  Pediculares,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  five-leaved,  with  two  of  the  leaflets 
wing-shaped  and  coloured.  Legume  cordate,  two-celled 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate.  Stem  erect, 
herbaceous,  simple.  Spike  terminal.  Flowers  beardless. 


The  Genus  Polygala  comprises  a very  numerous  tribe  of  plants, 
natives  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  M.  de  Candolle  enumerates 
above  one  hundred  and  6ixty  species,  of  which  about  thirty  have 
been  introduced  into  our  botanic  gardens.  Of  this  numerous 
family  of  plants,  one  species  only  is  indigenous  to  Britain,  the 
Polygala  Vulgaris,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  England, 
growing  in  pastures,  and  upon  dry  heaths.f  The  rattle-snake  milk- 
wort is  a native  of  Virginia,  and  other  parts  of  North  America, 
flowering  in  June  and  August;  it  was  first  introduced  into  our 
gardens  about  the  year  1759,  by  Mr.  P.  Miller. 

The  root  is  perennial,  woody,  branched,  contorted,  about  the 
thickness  of  a finger,  and  covered  with  a grey  or  ash-coloured  bark  ; 
it  sends  up  several  stems,  which  are  of  a dark  reddish  colour,  and 
rise  nearly  a foot  in  height,  erect,  round,  smooth  and  slender;  the 
leaves  are  oblong,  or  lance-shaped,  acutely  pointed,  of  a pale  green, 
and  stand  alternately  sessile,  or  upon  very  short  footstalks ; the 
flowers  are  in  terminal  spikes,  of  the  papilionaceous  kind  ; the  calyx 
is  persistent,  and  divided  into  three  narrow  segments  ; the  corolla  is 
composed  of  two  exterior  petals  or  wings,  which  are  flat,  and  of  an 
oval  shape,  a short  tubular  standard  undivided  at  the  mouth,  and  a 
flattened  keel,  distended  towards  the  end^from  whence  proceeds  a 


* Fig.  a.  part  of  the  root.  6.  c.  d.  e.  and  /.  The  petals,  g.  The  capsule,  h.  A 
seed.  * i.  The  three  smaller  leaves  of  the  calyx. 

t We  are  told  by  Mr.  P.  Miller  there  are  three  varieties  of  this  species,  one  with 
blue,  another  with  purple,  and  a third  with  white  blossoms. 
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pencil-shaped  appendage;  the  eight  filaments  are  united  at  the  base 
into  two  portions,  and  attached  to  the  corolla  ; the  anthers  are  tubu- 
lar, and  open  at  their  summit;  the  germeu  is  oblong,  and  supports  a 
simple  erect  style,  crowned  with  a cloven  stigma  ; the  capsule  is 
obcordate,  or  inversely  heart-shaped,  and  contains  two  small  oblong 
blackish  seeds. 

This  species  of  Polygala  was  introduced  to  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession,  about  ninety  years  ago,  by  Dr.  John  Tennant, 
whose  intercourse  with  the  American  Indians,  led  him  to  discover 
that  they  possessed  a specific  against  the  poisou  of  the  rattle-snake, 
which,  in  consequence  of  a suitable  reward,  was  revealed  to  him,  and 
found  to  be  the  root  of  this  plant. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Rattle  snake  root 
has  little  or  no  odour  ; when  chewed,  its  taste  is  somewhat  bitter, 
warm  and  pungent,  and  excites  a peculiar  tingling  sensation  in  the 
fauces,  which  lasts  for  some  considerable  time  ; these  qualities 
reside  in  the  bark,  the  central  woody  part  being  almost  inert : both 
water  and  alcohol  extract  its  active  principles,  (which  appear  to  re- 
side in  a resinous  substance),  but  the  latter  most  completely.  The 
watery  infusion  is  pale  yellow,  with  a weak  smell,  but  a strong  taste 
of  the  root ; sulphate  of  iron  produces  no  change  in  the  infusion. 
The  active  matter  taken  up  by  alcohol  is  precipitated  from  the 
tincture  by  the  addition  of  water  ; the  ethereal  tincture,  on  evapora- 
tion, leaves  a similar  substance.  A peculiar  vegetable  principle  has 
been  discovered  by  Gehlen,  in  the  roots  of  Senega,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Senegin  : this  is  obtained  by  treating  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract by  ether  and  water,  the  former  abstracting  a certain  portion  of 
resin,  and  the  latter  some  mucilaginous  and  saccharine  matter.  M. 
Peschier  has  also  analy  sed  the  roots  of  Senega,  and  from  six  ounces 
separated  one  hundred  grains  of  a peculiar  alkaline  principle,  which 
he  has  named  Polygalina  ; this  is  united  to  a new  acid,  which  he  has 
denominated  Polygaline  : this  salt  he  supposes  to  contain  the  active 
principle  of  the  roots.* 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  is  a stimulating  su- 
dorific ; in  small  doses  it  is  expectorant  and  diuretic ; in  larger  doses 
emetic  and  cathartic.  Soon  after  the  introduction  of  this  medicine 
as  a specific  for  the  bile  of  the  rattle  snake,  it  excited  the  attention  of 
physicians  as  a remedial  agent  in  the  cure  of  many  disorders.  Dr. 


* It  is  probable  tbe  Senegin  of  Gehlen  is  identical  with  the  Polygaline  of  M. 
Peschier. — Ed. 
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Tennant,  observing  that  pleuritic  symptoms  are  generally  produced 
by  the  action  of  this  poison,  inferred  that  the  rattle-snake  root  might 
also  be  an  useful  remedy  in  pneumonia,  and  some  diseases  related  to 
it;  he  accordingly  tried  it,  and,  from  the  experience  of  himself  and 
others,  found  it  a useful  medicine  in  those  disorders  ; but  on  account 
of  its  stimulant  properties  it  should  not  be  employed  till  after  the 
resolution  of  the  inflammation  by  depletion  and  evacuations.  It 
proves  most  serviceable  in  the  advanced  stages  of  those  disorders, 
(when  further  depletion  is  forbid  from  the  debility  of  the  patient,)  by 
promoting  expectoration  and  relieving  the  tightness  of  the  chest. 
It  has  also  been  prescribed  with  much  success  in  dropsies  and 
rheumatism.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  “ We  have  had  some  instances  of  its 
being  useful,  especially  where  it  operated  by  producing  sweat.”*  We 
are  told  by  Dr.  Bree,  that  he  found  the  decoction  of  Senega  emi- 
nently useful  in  asthma,  when  administered  to  old  people  ; but  in  the 
paroxysms  of  young  persons  he  found  it  too  irritating.  In  America 
it  has  been  much  used,  and  with  seeming  success,  in  croup.  In  this 
disorder  it  is  usually  given  in  decoction,  in  divided  doses  repeated  at 
intervals,  until  it  operates  either  as  an  emetic  or  cathartic ; it  is  also 
used  as  a stimulant  gargle  in  the  same  disease.  Dr.  Brandreth  of 
Liverpool  has  also  prescribed  the  extract  of  Senega  in  combination 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  some  success,  in  cases  of  lethargy. 

It  may  be  given  either  in  powder  or  decoction  ; the  former  in  doses 
of  from  ten  grains  to  one  drachm,  the  latter  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
two  or  three  ounces  three  or  four  times  a day.  It  is  often  prescribed 
in  combination  with  opium,  camphor,  or  aromatics,  which  check  the 
nauseating  effects  it  frequently  produces. 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.  Decoctum  Senegae,  L. 


* Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 
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Common  Plumb  Tree* * * § 
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Class  Icosandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Pomace.®,  Linn.  Rosace®,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  five-parted,  inferior.  Petals,  five. 
Nut  of  the  drupe  with  prominent  sutures. 

Spec.  Char.  Peduncles  nearly  solitary.  Leaves  ovate, 
pointed,  convolute.  Branches  awnless. 


This  tree  is  supposed  to  be  a native  of  Asia,  but  has  been  so  long 
naturalized  to  Britain  that  it  is  now  ranked  among  our  indigenous 
plants.  It  is  found  growing  wild  in  hedge-rows  and  coppices  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  We  are  told  by 
Pliny  that  this  tree  was  brought  from  Syria  into  Greece,  and  from 
thence  into  Italy.  By  Dioscorides  this  tree  was  called  Ko%%op,v]Xe«, 
and  the  fruit  K ohhv/xv]A«,  but  it  is  uncertain  from  what  particular 
variety  of  prune  our  naturalized  species  originally  sprung.f  Du 
Hamel  j describes  forty-eight  varieties  of  this  species  of  Prunus,  and 
Mayer  § a still  greater  number.  The  Syrian  plumbs  were  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  particularly  a variety  that  grew  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  and  hence  a variety  of  the  fruit  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Pruna  Damascena. 

This  species  of  Prunus  rises  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
with  spreading  branches;  the  trunk  and  branches  are  covered  with 
smooth  bark,  of  a dark  brown  colour ; the  leaves  are  ovate,  pointed, 
slightly  serrated,  veined,  smooth,  of  a pale  bright  green  on  the  upper 
surface,  pubescent  on  the  under  side,  stand  upon  short  footstalks, 
which  have  two  glands  near  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  when  young 
convoluted;  the  flowers  surround  the  branches  on  short  solitary 
peduncles  ; the  calyx  is  divided  into  five  narrow  concave  segments; 


* Fig.  a.  the  fruit,  b.  The  stone  or  nut.  c.  The  kernel, 

t Bauhin  refers  it  to  the  Prana  cerea  minor  prxcocia. 

X Arbes  Fruit,  tom.  ii.  page  G5  sq. 

§ Pomona  Francon.  tom,  i.  page  110. 

VOL  II. 
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the  corolla  consists  of  five  obovate  white  petals;  the  filaments  are 
more  than  twenty,  tapering,  inserted  into  the  calyx,  and  furnished 
with  yellow  anthers  ; the  germen  is  round,  and  supports  a simple 
style,  crowned  with  a globular  stigma  ; the  fruit  is  a superior  oval 
drupe,  consisting  of  a sweet  fleshy  pulp,  covered  with  a purple 
coloured  pellicle,  and  including  in  the  centre  an  almond-shaped  nut 
or  stone. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c. — Plumbs  or  prunes,  when  perfectly 
ripe,  have  a pleasant  sweetish  subacid  taste,  but  are  nearly  inodorous. 
They  are  composed  chiefly  of  mucus  combined  with  saccharine 
matter,  and  a large  proportion  of  malic  acid.  Prunes  lose  much  of 
their  acidity  by  drying,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  dried  fruit 
is  considered  more  wholesome  than  the  recent. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Prunes  considered  medi- 
cinally are  emollient,  cooling  and  laxative ; and  form  a pleasant 
addition  to  purgative  decoctions  and  electuaries.  They  are  found  to 
be  peculiarly  useful  in  costive  habits,  and  may  be  taken  ad  libitum, 
either  in  their  dry  state,  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  shops,  or  boiled 
down  to  a soft  pulp,  in  which  state  they  form  an  useful  laxative  for 
young  children.  The  recent  fruit  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  taken  in 
a moderate  quantity,  proves  a pleasant  and  wholesome  food  ; l^ut  in 
an  immature  state,  or  when  taken  too  freely,  is  very  liable  to  pro- 
duce diarrhoea,  colic,  &c. 

Off.  The  dried  Fruit. 


AGRIMONIA  EUPATORIA. 

Common  Agrimony .* 


Class  Dodecandria. — Order  Digynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Senticosa:,  Linn.  Rosacea:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  five-toothed,  guarded  by  another.  Petals 
five.  Seed  two,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 


* Fig.  «.  the  calyx,  b.  The  styles  and  stigmata,  c.  The  capsule,  d.  Seeds. 
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Spec.  Char.  Leaves  interruptedly  pinnated,  with  an  odd 
one.  Pinnae  sessile,  the  terminal  one  petiolate.  Fruit 
hispid. 


This  species*  of  Agrimony,  the  EviruTupia  of  Dioscovides,  is  an 
indigenous  perennial  plant,  common  about  the  borders  of  fields  and 
hedges  in  most  parts  of  this  country ; it  is  also  found  not  only  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  but  also  in  Asia  and  America.  Agrimony 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  when  gathered  for  medicinal  use 
should  be  cut  in  full  flower. 

The  root  is  scaly,  and  of  a reddish  brown  colour ; the  stalk  is 
erect,  round  or  somewhat  angular,  hairy,  of  a reddish  hue,  and  rises 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  height ; the  leaves  are  alternate,  inter- 
ruptedly pinnated,  composed  of  from  three  to  five  or  six  pair  of 
pinna:,  and  a terminal  one ; the  leaflets  are  opposite,  sessile,  ovate, 
deeply  serrated,  rough;  the  small  intermediate  ones  are  entire  or 
trifid;  the  stipulae  are  two,  opposite,  serrated  and  spreading ; the 
flowers  are  in  long  terminal  spikes,  supported  on  short  peduncles, 
with  trifid  bracteas ; the  calyx  is  permanent,  and  divided  into  five 
ovate  pointed  segments,  and  surrounded  with  rigid  hairs  ; the  involu- 
crum  is  composed  of  two  indented  leaves,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
germ  ; the  corolla  consists  of  five  petals,  ovate,  spreading,  of  a 
golden  yellow  colour,  and  inserted  into  a glandular  substance  at  the 
base  of  the  germ  ; the  filaments  are  from  five  to  twelve,  supporting 
two-lobed  anthers ; the  germen  is  inferior  ; the  styles  crowned  with 
blunt  stigmas  ; the  capsule  is  formed  of  the  calyx,  and  contains  two 
roundish,  smooth  seeds,  one  of  which  is  often  abortive. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Both  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
agrimony,  when  recent,  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  the  latter 
somewhat  more  powerful  than  the  former  ; the  smell,  which  depends 
upon  a volatile  oil,  is  entirely  dissipated  by  exsiccation.  The 
leaves  have  a slightly  bitter  and  subastringent  taste ; they  readily 
give  out  their  virtues  both  to  water  and  spirit.  In  distillation  with 
water,  a small  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained,  of  a golden  yellow  colour, 
which  smells  agreeably  and  strongly  of  the  herb.  The  watery 
infusion  reddens  the  infusion  of  turnsol.  Potass  and  its  carbonates 

' — 

* The  genus  Agrimonia  comprises  but  few  species,  six  onty  being  known  and 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.— Ed, 
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throw  down  a white  precipitate,  and  with  sulphate  of  iron  it 
turns  black. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  plant  has  been  prin- 
cipally regarded  in  the  character  of  a mild  tonic  and  deobstruent, 
and  was  formerly  held  in  considerable  esteem  as  a mediciue  of  much 
efficacy  in  hepatic  and  other  visceral  obstructions.  It  has  been 
given  with  advantage  in  lax  and  weak  state  of  the  solids;  and  we 
are  told  that  in  many  cutaneous  disorders  it  manifests  considerable 
efficacy  ;*  but  like  many  of  our  indigenous  plants  it  is  now  very 
seldom  prescribed. 

Agrimony  is  usually  exhibited  in  the  state  of  powder,  in  doses  of 
from  one  scruple  to  a drachm  three  or  four  times  a day ; but  as  the 
essential  oil  is  entirely  dissipated  by  drying,  much  of  the  virtues  of 
the  plant  is  thereby  lost,  hence  probably  the  cause  of  its  disuse ; we 
should  therefore  prefer  the  watery  infusion. 

Off.  The  Herb. 




CHIRONEA  CENTAURIUM. 

Common  Centaury. f 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Rosaceje,  Linn.  Gentians,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  wheel-shaped.  Pistil  declined.  Sta- 
mens seated  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  spiral  at 
the  end.  Pericarp  two-celled. 

Spec.  Char.  Stalk  generally  simple,  smooth,  angular.  Leaves 
oblong,  pointed,  upright,  three- ribbed. 


This  species  of  Chironea  is  an  annual  plant  indigenous  to  Britain, 
and  is  found  growing  in  dry  gravelly  situations,  on  heaths,  and  by  the 
sides  of  hedges ; “ it  is  sometimes  found  in  woods,  in  which  situa- 


* Becker  Diss,  de  Eupatoria  Graecorum  sue  Agrimonia  viribus  Erf,  1783. 
t Fig.  a.  the  calyx,  b.  The  pistillum.  c.  and  cl.  Two  views  of  a stamen. 
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tions  it  usually  acquires  a greater  height;”*  it  is  frequently  met  with 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  about  Charlton  and  Combe 
Wood,  flowering  in  July  and  August. 

The  root  is  woody,  fibrous  and  of  a yellowish  colour ; the  stalk 
rises  erect  to  about  a foot  in  height,  smooth,  angular,  generally 
simple,  but  sometimes  with  a few  branches;  the  flowers  are  terminal, 
and  produced  in  a corymbus  or  bunch  ; the  calyx  a perianthum  of 
one  leaf,  permanent,  about  half  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
five-cleft,  with  the  segments  subulate  and  erect ; the  corolla  is  of  a 
pink  colour,  monopetalous,  funnel-shaped,  the  tube  cylindrical, 
striated  and  extremely  thin,  the  limb  is  divided  into  five  elliptical 
equal  segments,  spreading  and  slightly  concave ; the  filaments  are 
thread-shaped,  somewhat  bent  down,  and  furnished  with  oblong, 
twisted  anthers,  of  a yellow  colour ; the  germen  is  oblong,  filling  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  ; the  style  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  germen, 
sometimes  bifid  ; stigma  clubbed,  composed  of  two  lips  and  villous  ; 
capsule  oblong,  pointed,  shining,  covered  by  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
divisible  into  two  parts,  with  a cavity  in  each,  containing  numerous 
small,  roundish,  yellow  seeds.  We  learn  from  Pliny  ,f  that  centaury 
has  its  name  Ksvrecvptov  from  Chiron  the  Centaur ; it  was  classed  by 
Linnaeus  with  the  gentians,  but  more  modern  botanists  have 
removed  it  to  the  genus  Chironea,  to  which  it  appears  more  properly 
to  belong,  its  botanical  character  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
latter  tribe  of  plants. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  This  plant  is  almost  inodorous,  but 
has  an  extremely  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste,  whence  the  ancients 
denominated  it  Jel  terrce,  or  gall  of  the  earth.  The  active  parts  of 
this  plant  are  dissolved  readily  both  by  water  and  rectified  spirit ; 
water  takes  up  along  with  the  bitter  a large  quantity  of  an  insipid 
mucilaginous  substance ; rectified  spirit  dissolves  little  more  than  the 
pure  bitter  part,  which  appears  to  be  resin.  Hence,  on  inspissating 
the  two  solutions  to  the  same  consistence,  the  watery  extract  proves 
much  less  bitter  than  the  spirituous,  and  its  quantity  above  four 
times  greater. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Centaury  is  justly  esteemed 
an  efficacious  bitter ; it  is  tonic,  stomachic  and  antiseptic,!  and  in 


* Curtis,  Flora  Londinensis. 

+ Plin.  lib.  xxv.  c.  C,  p.  C35. 
t Vide  Pringle,  Diseases  of  the  Army,  App.  p.  66. 
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addition  to  these  qualities  often  proves  mildly  cathartic  ;*  this  plant 
was  much  used  in  febrile  disorders  previous  to  the  knowledge  of 
Peruvian  bark,  which  now  supersedes  it  too  generally:  for  many 
cases  of  fever  are  found  to  be  aggravated  by  the  Cinchona,  yet 
readily  yield  to  simple  bitters,  of  which,  the  centaury  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  most,  and  will  be  found  to  supply  the  place  of  more 
expensive  exotics.  In  dyspeptic  complaints,  and  weaknesses  of  the 
stomach  and  digestive  organs  it  is  an  useful  remedy.  It  has  also  been 
given  with  the  same  success  in  chlorosis,  gout,+  worms,  scurvy,  &c. 
It  is  given  in  powder  in  doses  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains,  and  in 
infusion  (made  by  macerating  two  ounces  of  the  dried  tops  in  one 
pint  of  boiling  water)  in  doses  of  one  or  two  ounces  three  or  four 
limes  a day. 

Off.  The  flowering  Tops. 
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Common  Dill 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Digynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellate,  Linn.  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Fruit  nearly  ovate,  compressed,  striated. 
Petals  involuted,  entire. 

Spec.  Char.  Fruit  compressed. 


This  plant  is  a native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  flowering  in  June 
and  July  ; it  is  common  in  the  corn  fields  of  those  countries.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in  Britain  by  Gerarde,  in  1597.  We 


* When  given  in  considerable  doses.  Ed. 

+ Centaury  formed  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  celebrated  Portland  powders.  Ed. 
t Fig,  a.  the  corolla  magnilied.  b.  The  germcn  and  styles,  c.  The  corolla  of  the 
fennel. 
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are  told  by  Miller,*  that  this  plant  is  propagated  by  sowing  the  seeds 
in  autumn  soon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
ground  till  spring  they  frequently  miscarry;  or  if  any  of  the  plants 
do  come  up  they  often  decay  before  they  have  perfected  their  seeds. 
They  love  a light  soil,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  transplanted,  but  must 
be  sown  where  they  are  to  remain ; for  if  the  plants  be  removed 
they  will  not  produce  good  seeds  ; therefore,  the  best  way  is,  when 
the  plants  are  come  up  to  hoe  them  out  as  practised  for  onions, 
carrots,  &c.  leaving  the  plants  eight  or  ten  inches  asunder 
every  way. 

The  root  is  long,  tapering,  of  a whitish  colour,  striking  deep  into 
the  ground,  and  sending  off  many  strong  fibres : from  the  root 
proceed  several  stems,  which  are  erect,  smooth,  striated,  jointed, 
branched,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet ; the  leaves  are 
alternate,  and  placed  at  the  joints  of  the  stalks,  standing  upon 
sheathy  footstalks  : they  are  doubly  pinnated,  with  the  pinnae  linear 
and  pointed,  smooth  and  glaucous  ; the  flowers  are  produced  in 
terminal  umbels,  which  are  large,  flat,  and  composed  of  several 
radii ; it  has  neither  general  nor  partial  involucrum  ; the  corolla  con- 
sists of  five  yellowr,  ovate,  obtuse,  concave  petals,  with  the  apex 
inflected  ; the  filaments  are  longer  than  the  corolla,  and  furnished 
with  roundish  anthers ; the  germeu  is  inferior  and  covered  by  the 
nectarium  ; the  styles  are  very  short,  terminated  by  obtuse  stigmata ; 
the  seeds  are  two,  ovate,  flat  and  striated. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Dill  seeds  have  a moderately  warm 
pungent  taste,  and  an  aromatic  and  somewhat  fragrant  smell:  these 
qualities  depend  on  an  essential  oil  which  they  contain  ; four  pounds 
yield  about  two  ounces  of  oil,  having  the  taste  and  odour  of  the 
seeds  in  a concentrated  degree.  Water  extracts  very  little  of  their 
virtues,  either  by  infusion  or  digestion  for  many  hours;  alcohol 
extracts  both  flavour  and  odour. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  From  the  time  of  Dios- 
corides  the  whole  plant  has  been  much  used  as  a carmiuative  and 
stomachic  medicine,  and  greatly  esteemed  in  flatulent  colics,  dys- 
pepsia, and  complaints  arising  from  laxity  of  the  stomach,  &c. ; and 
we  are  told  by  Murray, f that  they  promote  the  secretion  of  milk. 
In  the  present  day  they  are  chiefly  used  (in  the  form  of  the  distilled 
water,  prepared  from  them)  in  flatulent  colic  and  hiccough  of  infants. 


* Card.  Diet. 

+•  App.  Med.  vol,  i.  p.  289. 
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in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  dose  of  the 
powdered  seeds,  when  given  to  adults,  is  from  twenty  grains  to  one 
drachm. 

Off.  The  Seed. 

Off.  Pp.  Aqua  Anethi,  L. 

+ 

ANETHUM  FCENICULUM. 

Common  Fennel* 


For  Class,  Order,  and  Gen.  Char. 
see  preceding’  Article. 

Spec.  Char.  Fruit  ovate. 


This  species  of  Anethum  is  a biennial  plant,  a native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  but  has  been  long  naturalized  to  Britain,  growing 
wild  on  dry  chalky  soils.  It  is  also  much  cultivated  for  medicinal 
and  culinary  purposes,  flowering  in  July  and  August.  The  root  is 
white,  fibrous  and  tapering,  three  or  four  stems  often  rise  from  the 
same  root,  and  are  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  branched,  round, 
striated,  jointed,  leafy,  and  of  a glaucous  tinge;  the  leaves  are 
tripinnate,  composed  of  long,  smooth,  depending,  linear  leaflets  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  and  stand  alternately  at  the  joints  of  the  stems  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  umbels;  there  are  no  involucra ; 
the  corolla  consists  of  five  ovate,  emarginated  petals  of  a yellow 
colour,  and  their  points  turned  inwards  ; the  filaments  are 
spreading,  shorter  than  the  petals,  and  bear  double  anthers ; the 
germen  resembles  that  of  dill ; the  seeds  are  two,  ovate,  very  little 


* This  plant  being  so  well  known,  we  thought  it  would  be  quite  snperfluons  to  figure 
it,  more  especially  as  it  bears  so  near  a resemblance  to  the  Anetbnm  Graveolens  ; on  the 
plate  of  which  we  have  figured  (see  Fig.  c.)  the  corolla  of  tho  fennel,  to  shew  the 
difference  of  the  two  species. 
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compressed,  three-ribbed,  aud  encircled  with  a membranous 
margin. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  plant.  The  officinal 
Fceniculi  Semina  of  the  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges, 
are  the  produce  of  the  variety  indigenous  to  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  are  imported  from  Italy.  The  roots  are  the  produce  of  our 
wild  and  cultivated  species,  and  are  taken  up  in  spring  for  use. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  roots  have  little  or  no  odour, 
and  a slight  aromatic  and  sweetish  taste.  The  seeds  are  fragrant  and 
have  a warm  sweet  taste ; these  qualities  depend  upon  the  essential 
oil  they  contain,  which  on  distillation  with  water,  separates  and 
swims  upon  the  surface.  Both  the  flavour  and  odour  of  the  seeds 
are  imparted  to  alcohol.  Boiling  water  extracts  these  qualities  very 
imperfectly.  The  watery  infusion  is  somewhat  aromatic  and  not 
altered  by  sulphate  of  iron.  The  distilled  water  is  aromatic  and 
milky.  Seventy-five  pounds  of  seed  yield  about  thirty  ounces  of 
colourless  oil,  with  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  seed  ; it  congeals  and 
becomes  like  butter  at  20°  Falir.*  These  seeds  contain,  likewise,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a gross,  insipid,  inodorous,  fixed  oil. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Fennel  was  esteemed  by 
Greek  physicians  as  a medicine  possessing  considerable  powers, 
particularly  for  promoting  the  secretion  of  milk,f  and  also  as  a 
resolvent,  diuretic,  stomachic,  and  carminative.  Boerhaave  supposed 
the  root  to  possess  aperient  qualities.  In  modern  practice  the  plant 
is  altogether  nearly  disregarded.  The  seeds  (the  officinal  part  of  the 
plant)  are  carminative  and  stomachic,  but  certainly  less  so  than  either 
the  dill,  carraway,  or  aniseed  ; hence  the  preference  is  given  to  them, 
and  fennel  is  seldom  prescribed  but  in  the  form  of  the  distilled  water 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  forms  a pleasant  vehicle  for 
rhubarb,  manna,  &c.  when  given  to  infants.  The  seeds  may  be 
given  (when  bruised)  in  doses  of  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm. 

Off.  The  Seed. 

Off.  Pp.  Aqua  Fceniculi,  L.  D. 

Oleum  Fceniculi,  D. 


* Gray’s  Elements. 

t Hippoc.  De  Morb.  Mul.  lib.  i.  sect.  5,  p.  603,  Foes.  Dioscorid.  M.  M.  lib.  iii. 
c,  81,  p.  205,  Sarac. 
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The  Nutmeg  Tree* 


Class  Dkecia. — Order  Monadelphia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Lauri,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Male.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  trifid.  Corolla 
none.  Filaments  united  into  a columnar  tube.  Anthers  six 
or  ten  cohering. 

Female.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  trifid,  deciduous. 
Corolla  none.  Style  none*  Stigma  two.  Seed  solitary, 
inclosed  in  a coriaceous  arillus  (mace). 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  elliptic,  oblong,  pointed.  Perianth  of 
one  leaf,  coriaceous. 


This  tree  is  a native  of  the  Molucca  Islands.  It  was  unknown  to 
Linnaeus,t  and  was  first  described  by  Thunberg.  Wildenow  in 
describing  this  tree  says,  “ habitat  in  Moluccis  ; ” but  we  are  told 
by  AlibertJ  that  it  is  also  a native  of  America.  Its  cultivation  is 
chiefly  confined  to  Banda,  which  includes  six  small  islands,  Pulo- 
Aya,  Goenenga,  Apia,  Lenteira,  Polerona,  and  Rosfengenia.  It  is 
also  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  where  a great  quantity  is  reared,  suffi- 
cient we  are  told  to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe  with  nutmegs  and 
mace. 

This  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  and  in  appear- 
ance resembles  a pear-tree,  producing  many  erect,  spreading 
branches,  which,  as  well  as  the  trunk,  are  covered  with  a smooth, 
ash-coloured  bark,  abounding  in  a reddish,  glutinous  juice,  which 


* Fig.  a.  section  of  the  ripe  fruit,  b.  The  mace  from  which  the  nut  has  been 
removed,  c.  The  seed  or  'viutmeg.  d.  Vertical  section  of  the  nut.  e.  Two  views 
of  the  embryo  magnified.  /.  A female  flower  cut  open  to  shew  the  pistillum.  g.  A 
male  flower  cut  open,  shewing  the  anthers,  h.  A magnified  anther. 

+ It  is  probable  our  knowledge  of  the  nutmeg  tree  was  derived  from  the  Arabians, 
but  that  the  Mujo (JaXavoj  of  Galen,  or  the  K dfAanov  of  Theophrastus,  should  be,  as  sup- 
posed by  many,  the  tree  we  are  about  to  describe,  is  very  doubtful. 

$ Nouveaux  Eleraens  de  Therapeutic,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 
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exudes  when  the  bark  is  wounded ; the  leaves  have  an  aromatic 
smell,  are  elliptical,  pointed,  undulated,  entire,  from  three  to  five 
inches  long,  of  a bright  green  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  greyish 
underneath*  and  stand  on  short  petioles  placed  alternately  on  the 
branches ; the  flowers  are  inodorous,  and  are  present  at  the  same 
time  with  the  fruit.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  the  same  or 
separate  trees;  the  calyx  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and  divided  into  three 
spreading,  pointed  segments  ; there  are  no  corollas  ; the  filaments  in 
the  male  flowers  are  united  into  a cylindrical  column,  inserted  into 
the  receptacle  ; the  anthers  are  linear,  two-celled,  and  surrounding 
the  upper  half  of  the  filaments.  The  female  flowers  in  appearance 
resemble  the  male  ; the  germen  is  superior  or  ovate  ; style  short, 
terminated  by  two  stigmas  ; the  fruit  is  an  elliptico-spheriodal  one- 
celled  berry,  nearly  the  size  of  a peach,  smooth,  fleshy,  and  marked 
with  a shallow  longitudinal  groove  on  one  side  : the  fleshy  substance 
of  the  fruit  abounds  with  an  astringent  juice,  and  finally  dries  up 
into  a coriaceous  crust,  when  it  opens  on  one  side  and  presents  the 
nutmeg  in  its  shell,  surrounded  with  its  arillus,  which  is  the  officinal 
mace;  the  arillus  is  fleshy,  coriaceous,  of  a golden  yellow  or  scarlet 
colour  when  recent,  changing  to  a reddish  brown  as  it  becomes  dry ; 
the  kernel,  i.  e.  the  nutmeg,  is  of  a roundish  or  ovate  form,  marked 
on  the  outside  with  many  vermicular  furrows,  within  of  a fleshy, 
albuminous  substance,  variegated  with  reddish  brown  veins,  abound- 
ing with  oil ; near  the  base  is  a cavity,  in  which  is  situated  the 
embryo. 

There  are  several  speciesof  this  tree,  and  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Ainslie,* 
that  an  inferior  and  long-shaped  kind  of  a nutmeg  is  common  in  the 
Island  of  Borneo ; and  there  is  a wild  sort  ( Cat  Judical ) frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  woods  of  Southern  India,  especially  in 
Canara,  which  Dr.  Buchanan  thinks  might  be  greatly  improved  by 
cultivation.  The  true  nutmeg  tree  now  grows  to  a tolerable  size  in 
certain  sheltered  situations  in  the  Tiunivelly  district,  especially 
Courtalum,  and  bears  pretty  good  fruit.  From  Mr.  Moon’s  Cata- 
logue of  Ceylon  plants,  we  learn  that  several  species  of  Myristica 
grow  in  that  island,  of  which  the  true  nutmeg  is  one,  and  known  by 
the  Singhalese  name  of  Sadikha.  Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  History  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  informs  us  that  there  are  no  less  than  eight 
cultivated  varieties  of  the  tree  in  the  Indiau  Islands;  and  according 


* Materia  Iudiea. 
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to  De  Comyn  (see  his  State  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  p.  26)  two 
sorts  grow  in  that  island,  one  shaped  like  a pigeon’s  egg,  the  other 
perfectly  spherical. 

The  nutmeg  tree  produces  fruit  at  the  age  of  seven  years ; at 
fifteen  it  is  in  the  greatest  state  of  productiveness;  and,  in  the 
Molucca  Islands,  it  continues  to  bear  till  it  has  attained  the  age  of 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  yielding  three  crops  annually : the  first  in 
April,  the  second  in  August,  and  the  third  (which  is  considered  the 
best)  in  December.  The  fruit  requires  nine  months  to  ripen,  so  that 
the  flowers  and  fruit  are  seen  on  the  tree  in  various  stages  of  matu- 
rity at  the  same  time. 

“ The  Dutch  having  possession  of  the  spice  islands  in  1619,  encou- 
raged, to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg  in  a 
few  of  them  ; and  were  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  the  monopoly,  to  have 
them  there  so  exclusively,  that  they  either  destroyed  them  themselves 
in  the  remainder  of  the  islands,  or  kept  the  princes  in  their  pay 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  so.  In  fact,  they  pursued  the  same  line  of 
policy  with  the  nutmeg,  as  has  already  been  described  with  regard 
to  the  clove,  under  that  article.  They  have  more  than  once  suffered 
dearly  for  their  insatiable  avarice,  for  the  dreadful  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes,  which  spared  other  islands,  nearly  annihilated  the 
nutmegs  of  Banda  in  1778  ; so  that  the  Dutch  were  only  able  to  have 
a few  supplies  for  several  years  afterwards.  While  the  Dutch  remained 
undisputed  possessors  of  the  spice  islands,  the  quantity  of  nutmegs 
and  mace  exported  from  their  nutmeg-grounds,  circumscribed  as 
they  were,  was  truly  enormous.  Stavorinus,  in  his  valuable  Voyage 
to  the  East  Indies,  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  commercial 
history  of  this  spice.  A quantity  estimated  at  no  less  than  250,000 
pounds  annually,  used  to  be  vended  in  Europe,  and  nearly  half  that 
amount  in  the  East  Indies.  Of  mace  the  average  has  been  90,000 
pounds  sold  in  Europe,  and  10,000  pounds  in  the  East  Indies.  When 
the  spice  islands  were  taken  by  the  British,  in  1796,  the  importation 
of  the  East  India  Company  into  England  alone,  in  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  capture,  were,  of  nutmegs  129,732  pounds,  and  of  mace 
286,000  pounds.  When  the  crops  of  spice  have  been  superabundant, 
and  the  price  likely,  in  consequence,  to  be  reduced,  the  same  con- 
tracted spirit  has  actuated  the  Dutch  to  destroy  immense  quantities 
of  the  fruit,  rather  than  suffer  the  markets  to  be  lowered.  A Hol- 
lander, who  had  returned  from  the  spice  islands,  informed  Sir 
William  Temple,  that  at  one  time,  he  saw  three  piles  of  nutmegs 
burnt,  each  of  which  was  more  than  a church  of  ordinary  dimensions 
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could  hold.  In  1760,  M.  Beaumard  witnessed  at  Amsterdam,  near 
the  Admiralty,  the  destruction  by  fire  of  a mass  of  spice,  which  was 
valued  at  one  million  livres,  and  an  equal  quantity  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt  the  day  following;  and  Mr.  Wilcocks,  the  translator 
of  Stavorinus’g  Travels,  relates,  that  he  himself  beheld  such  a con- 
flagration of  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon,  upon  the  little  Island 
of  Newland,  near  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand,  as  perfumed  the  air 
with  their  aromatic  scent  for  many  miles  round. 

“M.  Poivre  had  the  honour  of  introducing  this  valuable  plant  into 
the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  in  1772,  together  with  the  clove  ; 
thence  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  French,  it  was  sent  to  Guiana,  and 
to  the  West  India  Islands. 

“ In  1796,  the  British  took  possession  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  and 
two  years  afterwards  planted  the  nutmeg  at  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra, 
where  it  is  grown  in  the  greatest  luxuriance;  so  that  in  five  years, 
the  two  had  arrived  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  in 
October  and  November,  1802,  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  trees, 
out  of  about  six  hundred,  blossomed  : about  half  of  these  were 
male,  and  the  rest  female.  A second  importation  was  made  to  that 
island,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Bengal  government ; and  the  son  of 
Dr.  Roxburgh  arrived  there  with  twenty-two  thousand  nutmeg  plants 
from  Amboyna,  which,  in  a few  years,  yielded  200,000  pounds 
weight  of  nutmegs,  and  50,000  pounds  of  mace. 

“ In  the  Moluccas,  the  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  totally  ignorant 
of  the  dioecious  nature  of  the  trees,  and  of  the  cause  of  sterility  in 
so  many  of  them.  Where  the  trees  are  very  abundant  this  is  a mat- 
ter of  comparatively  trifling  importance,  but  in  colonies  where  but 
few  plants  have  been  introduced,  it  is  not  only  of  essential  conse- 
quence that  the  female  flowers  should  be  fertilized  by  the  male,  but 
that  the  male  plants  should  be  employed  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
This  has  been  achieved  by  M.  Joseph  Hubert,  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
in  the  most  successful  manner.  Ascertaining  that  one  male  plant  is 
sufficient  for  a hundred  females,  he  resolved  upon  grafting  the  seed- 
ling stock  of  all  his  plantations  in  that  proportion,  in  the  second  year 
of  their  growth : by  this  means  there  are  no  superfluous  trees,  and 
they  come  into  bearing  the  sooner.  According  to  the  old  method, 
the  trees  did  not  bear  flowers  till  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  and  it 
was  not  till  that  period  that  the  useless  trees  could  be  removed. 

“ In  our  West  India  colonies  the  nutmeg  was  introduced  about 
thirty  years  ago ; and  first,  to  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  from  Cay- 
enne, though  not  without  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
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jealousy  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  the  two  countries  being 
then  at  war  with  each  other.  The  three  trees  which  were  originally 
imported  have  borne  fruit  for  many  years,  and  have  attained  the 
height  of  twenty  feet,  with  a trunk  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  culture  of  the  nutmeg  suc- 
ceeds so  well  in  the  West  as  in  the  East  Indies.  Mr.  Lockhart,  who 
has  the  charge  of  the  plants  introduced  into  the  Island  of  Trinidad, 
by  his  Excellency  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  observes  in  a letter  to  me, 
that  the  plants  flourish  best  in  the  rainy  season ; even  when  mode- 
rate showers  fall  requiring  constantly  artificial  watering,  although  a 
soil  saturated  with  moisture  is  injurious. 

“In  the  Moluccas,  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  takes  place  at  three 
periods  of  the  year:  in  July  and  August,  when  the  nutmegs  are 
most  abundant,  but  the  mace  is  thinner  than  in  the  smaller  fruits, 
which  are  gathered  during  November,  the  second  time  of  collecting  ; 
the  third,  however,  takes  place  in  the  month  of  March,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  when  the  nuts,  as  well  as  the  mace,  are  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  their  number  being  then  not  so  great,  and  the 
season  being  dry.  The  outer  pulpy  coat  is  removed,  and  afterwards 
the  mace  with  a knife.  The  nuts  are  placed  over  a slow  fire, 
when  the  shell  becomes  very  brittle,  and  the  seeds  or  nutmegs  drop 
out ; these  are  then  soaked  in  sea  water  and  impregnated  with  lime, 
a process  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  securing  the  seeds 
from  the  attack  of  insects  and  of  destroying  their  vegetating  pro- 
perty ; and  it  also  prevents  the  volatilization  of  the  aroma.  The 
mace  is  simply  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  sprinkled  with  salt  water, 
after  which  it  is  fit  for  exportation.”  * 

We  are  told  by  J.  Lumsdaine,  Esq.f  that  at  Bencoolen  they  are 
simply  rubbed  over  with  dry  lime  ; after  which  they  are  cleaned  and 
packed  up  in  casks  and  chests,  smoked,  and  covered  within  with  a 
coating  of  lime  and  water. 

Qualities  and  Chemical  Properties. —Nutmegs  have  a 
pleasant  fragrant  smell  and  a warm  aromatic  taste ; when  chewed 
they  are  friable  and  almost  dissolve  in  the  mouth.  They  are  easily 
cut  with  a knife,  but  not  very  pulverulent,  owing  to  the  large  propor- 
tion of  fixed  oil  they  contain,  which  is  the  active  matter  of  the  nut- 


* Curtis’s  Botan.  Mag.  N.  S.  vol.  i. 

+ See  his  report  on  the  Cultivation  of  Spices  at  Benooolen,  &c.  Ediu.  Phil.  Journ. 
vol.  vii.  p.  127, 
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meg.  The  watery  infusion  is  limpid,  yellowish,  having  drops  of  oil 
swimming  on  the  surface.  On  expression,  nutmegs  yield  nearly  six 
ounces  in  the  pound,  of  a butter-like  oil,*  of  a yellowish  colour 
when  recent,  but  changing  to  a mottled  white,  and  becoming  hard 
by  age.  This  oil  is  fat,  easily  melted,  and  on  bringing  a candle  near 
it  the  melted  oil  takes  fire,  burning  with  a vivid,  broken  flame,  with 
scarcely  any  smoke  or  soot.  Nutmeg  yields  also  on  distillation  with 
water  about  part  of  their  weight  of  an  essential  oil,  limpid, 
transparent,  lighter  than  water,  and  of  a pale  straw  colour,  possess- 
ing the  odour  and  flavour  of  the  nutmeg  in  a concentrated  degree. 
Rectified  spirit  extracts  the  whole  virtues  of  nutmegs  by  infusion, 
but  carries  over  very  little  of  it  in  distillation.  The  component  parts 
of  nutmeg,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Neumann,  are  starch,  gum, 
wax,  volatile  oil,  and  fixed  fat  oil ; the  last  appears  to  be  a vegeta- 
ble cerate,  or  a triple  compound,  consisting  of  wax,  volatile  oil,  and 
fixed  oil.  The  genuine  oil  of  nutmegs,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
oil  of  mace,  is  frequently  adulterated,  and  a spurious  sort  is  sold  in 
the  shops,  which  contains  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  genuine  oil,  but 
is  chiefly  composed  of  fatty  substances,  combined  with  a little  of  the 
essential  oil  to  give  it  a flavour. 

Mace  in  its  taste  and  odour  resembles  that  of  nutmeg,  but  is 
somewhat  more  pungent  and  bitter,  of  a reddish  brown  or  golden 
yellow  colour,  tough,  laciniated,  flexible,  thin,  and  unctuous  to  the 
feel ; alcohol  and  ether  extract  its  active  principles. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Both  nutmegs  and  mace 
are  cordial,  stimulant,  carminative  and  gently  astringent ; these  pro- 
perties depend  entirely  upon  the  essential  oil  they  contain.  They  are 
sometimes  ordered  in  diarrhoea,  flatulent  colic,  languors,  and  to 
check  nausea  and  vomiting  ; but  they  are  chiefly  employed  as  an 
adjunct  to  other  medicines  to  cover  their  disagreeable  taste,  and 
obviate  the  griping  effects  of  drastic  purgatives.  Nutmeg  when 
taken  in  large  quantities  produces  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  insensi- 
bility, f followed  by  delirium  ; similar  symptoms  are  said  to  follow 
an  over  dose  of  mace : hence  in  some  particular  habits,  and  in  those 
predisposed  to  apoplexy,  nutmeg  and  mace  should  be  cautiously 
prescribed.  Both  the  expressed  and  volatile  oils  are  sometimes 


* This  oil  is  erroneously  called  oil  of  mace. — Ed. 

t Cullen’s  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  204.  Bontius  also  speaks  of  their  narcotic  effects, 
which  in  India  have  been  frequently  felt. 
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employed  as  external  stimulants ; the  former  is  seldom  prescribed  for 
any  other  purpose.  A drop  or  two  of  the  latter  put  into  the  hollow 
of  a carious  tooth  often  relieves  the  pain  of  tooth  ache. 

Mace  and  nutmeg  are  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains; 
that  of  the  volatile  oil  is  from  two  to  six  or  eight  drops. 

Off.  Nutmeg ; Mace ; Oil  of  Nutmeg,  Essen- 

tial and  Expressed  ; Oil  of  Mace. 

Off.  Pp.  Spiritus  Myristicas,  L.  E.  D. 

HUMULUS  LUPULUS. 

The  Hop  * 


Class  Dicf.cta.  Order  Pentandria. 

Nat.  Order.  Scabrida:,  Linn.  Urticje,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Male.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Corolla  none. 

Female.  Calyx  one-leafed,  obliquely  spread- 
ing, entire.  Corolla  none.  Styles  two.  Seed  one,  within 
a leafy  calyx. 

Spec.  Char.  0. 


The  Hop  is  an  indigenous  perennial  rooted  plant,  with  an  annual 
stem  flowering  in  June  and  July,  and  ripening  its  seeds  in  September. 
The  male  plant  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
found  growing  on  banks  and  the  sides  of  hedges.  The  female 
plant  is  very  abundantly  cultivated  in  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk  and  Surry, 


* Fig.  1.  represents  the  female  plant.  2.  The  male  plant,  a.  A male  flower 
magnified,  b.  and  c.  Two  views  of  a magnified  anther,  b.  The  front,  shewing  the 
pores  of  the  top.  c,  The  back  view.  d.  A single  scale  of  the  catkin,  e.  The 
pistillnm.  /.  A seed. 
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There  is  but  one  species  of  the  hop,  but  the  cultivators  of  the  female 
plant  reckon  three  different  varieties,  viz.  the  long  and  square  garlick, 
the  long  white,  and  the  oval  hop,  all  of  which  are  indifferently 
cultivated.* 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  was  introduced  into  England  from 
Flanders  about  three  hundred  years  ago  ; and  the  strobiles  were  first 
used  as  an  ingredient  for  preserving  malt  liquor,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  root  sends  up  many  long,  flexible,  angular,  rough,  striated 
stems,  which  often  rise  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  support 
themselves  by  twining  round  upright  bodies  ; the  leaves  are  oppo- 
site in  pairs,  petiolate,  cordate,  serrated,  entire,  or  lobed,  of  a dark 
green  on  the  upper  surface  : both  the  leaves  and  petioles  are  rough, 
with  minute  prickles  ; at  the  base  of  each  footstalk  are  two  cordate, 
entire,  reflected,  smooth  stipules ; the  male  and  female  flowers  are 
on  distinct  plants,  axillary  or  terminal,  and  furnished  with  bracteas. 
The  female  plants  are  in  solitary,  ovate,  pendulous  cones  or  strobiles, 
composed  of  membranous  scales  of  a pale  yellowish-green  colour, 
tubular  at  the  base,  and  two-flowered,  containing  the  germen,  sup- 
porting two  styles,  crowned  with  awl-shaped  downy  stigmas ; the  ger- 
men becomes  a flattish  round  seed  of  a brownish  colour,  surrounded 
with  a sharp  rim,  and  compressed  at  the  tip.  The  male  flowers  are 
in  drooping  panicles  of  a pale  yellowish  colour;  the  calyx  consists 
of  five  serrated  leaflets;  there  is  no  corolla;  the  filaments  are  five, 
short,  and  support  oblong  anthers,  opening  at  the  apex  by  two 
pores. 

The  strobiles  or  cones  of  the  female  plants  are  ripe'  the  latter  end 
of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  at  which  season  the  plants 
are  cut  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  the  poles  on  which  they 
have  twined  pulled  up,  and  the  strobiles  carefully  picked  off  one  by 
one.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  picking  them  is  into  a large 
square  frame  of  wood,  called  a biu,  with  a cloth  hanging  on  tenter 
hooks  within  it,  to  receive  the  hops  as  they  are  picked.  The  hops 
should  be  picked  very  clean,  i.  e.  free  from  leaves  and  stalks.  If  the 
weather  be  hot,  there  should  no  more  poles  be  drawn  than  can  be 
picked  in  an  hour,  when  the  hops  should  be  immediately  carried  to 
the  kiln  to  dry.  Great  care  and  nicety  is  requisite  in  regulating 
the  proper  heat  of  the  kiln,  which  must  not  be  too  fierce  at  first; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  drying  too  fast,  some  kilns  have 


* Miller. 
VOL.  II. 
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two  floors,  on  the  upper  of  which  the  greener  hops  are  laid,  and 
gradually  dried  before  being  brought  to  support  the  heat  of  the 
lower  floor.  When  the  strobiles  are  sufficiently  dried,  which  may 
be  known  by  their  becoming  crisp,  they  are  removed  from  the  kiln, 
and  laid  in  heaps  in  the  store  houses,  where  they  are  suffered  to 
remain  for  several  weeks,  to  acquire  toughness  and  tenacity  before 
they  are  bagged.  Hops  when  well  dried  and  packed  will  keep 
good  and  retain  their  active  properties  for  several  years. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  Hops  have  a 
peculiar  fragrant  and  somewhat  narcotic  odour,  and  a bitter,  slightly 
astringent  taste ; these  qualities  are  extracted  by  boiling  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether.  The  watery  infusion  is  of  a pale  straw  colour, 
turning  olive  bv  sulphate  of  iron,  muddy  by  mineral  acids,  and  yield- 
ing a precipitate  with  spirit  of  wine,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  tartarized  antimony.  “ When  rubbed  with  magnesia,  or 
lime,  a rod  dipped  in  muriatic  acid,  discovers  the  presence  of 
ammonia.  The  ethereal  tincture,  when  evaporated  on  water,  leaves 
a pellicle  of  greenish,  intensely  bitter  resin,  and  deposits  some 
extractive.”*  Distilled  with  water,  hops  yield  an  essential  oil,  and 
the  decoction  by  evaporation  furnishes  a bitter  extract. 

Dr.  Ives,  of  New  York,  has  ascertained  by  some  experiments  that 
the  active  properties  of  hops  reside  in  a substance  which  forms 
about  one-sixth  part  of  their  weight,  and  which  is  readily  separated 
by  merely  sifting  through  a fine  sieve  ; to  this  substance  Dr.  Ives 
has  given  the  name  of  Lupulin,f  which  by  analysis  he  found  to  con- 


* Thomson. 

+ It  had  been  described  in  France  by  M.  Planche,  and  more  recently  by  MM, 
Chevallier  and  Payen,  under  the  name  of  Matiere  jaune  du  houblon. 

MM.  Payen  and  Chevallier  found  the  cones  of  the  French  hop  to  consist  of  the 
following  substances: — 1.  water;  2.  an  essential  oil;  3.  superacetate  of  ammonia; 
4.  carbonic  acid  ; 5.  a white  vegetable  matter,  soluble  in  boiling  water  (which  when  pre- 
cipitated, on  cooling,  does  not  redissolve  in  that  fluid)  ; G.  malale  of  lime  ; 7.  albumen  ; 
8.  gnm  ; 9.  malic  acid  ; 10.  resin,  a peculiar  green  matter,  the  bitter  principle  of  the 
hop;  12.  a fatty  matter-,  13.  chlornphylle  ; 14.  acetates  of  lime  and  ammonia;  15. 
nitrate,  muriate,  and  sulphate  of  potass  ; 1G.  subcarbonate  of  potass  ; 17.  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime;  18.  traces  of  phosphate  of  magnesia;  19.  sulphur,  20  oxide  of 
iron-;  and  21.  silica.  The  Belgic  and  English  hop,  subjected  to  similar  trials,  yielded 
the  same  principles,  but  in  different  proportions.  The  French  contained  more  essential 
oil  than  the  Belgic,  and  less  than  the  English.  Hops,  soon  after  picking,  yield  ceeleris 
paribus,  more  essential  oil,  and  less  resin  than  the  old,  a circumstance  which  induced 
MM.  Payen  and  Chevallier  to  think  that  the  oil  is  capable  of  being  resinified,-— Journal 
de  Pharmacie,  Jilin  1822. 
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lain  five  grains  of  tannin,  ten  of  extractive  matter,  eieven  of  bitter 
principle,  twelve  of  wax,  thirty-six  of  resin,  and  forty-six  of  lignin, 
in  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains.  Hops  from  which  all  the 
Lupulin  had  been  separated,  when  acted  upon  by  water  or  alcohol, 
yield  an  extract  devoid  of  the  virtues  of  the  hops. 

Lupulin  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  small,  shining,  yellowish 
grains,  which  cover  the  base  of  the  scales  of  the  hop.  It  is  of  a 
golden  colour,  pulverulent,  and  of  an  aromatic  odour.  M.  Planche 
purifies  Lupulin  by  the  following  method  : “ To  separate  the  sand 
from  Lupulin,  put  it  into  water  ; shake  it  for  a few  minutes  ; decant 
that  which  ii  held  in  solution  by  t lie  water,  and  a dark  coloured 
sand  is  deposited.  Repeat  the  process  s veral  times,  and  spread 
the  Lupulin,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  on  bibulous  paper;  let  it 
drain,  and  then  dry  it  in  the  air,  neither  exposed  to  the  sun,  nor 
to  a temperature  above  7G°  Fahr.  It  should  be  -prepared  yearly, 
and  this  cleansing  process  must  be  quickly  conducted,  or  it  will 
undergo  a change.” 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Hops  are  narcotic,  tonic, 
and  diuretic  ; their  suporific  powers  are  however  uncertain.  They 
are  said  to  possess  (he  power  of  procuring  sleep  in  the  delirium  of 
fever,  and  in  mania,  when  used  as  a pillow.  We  are  told  by 
Dr.  Maton,*  that,  “ besides  allaying  pain  and  producing  sieep,  the 
preparations  of  hops  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  increase 
its  firmness  in  a very  distinct  manner.  One  drachm  of  the  tincture, 
and  four  grains  of  the  extract,  given  once  in  six  hours,  reduced  the 
pulsation  from  ninety-six  to  sixty,  in  twenty-four  hours.”  He  also 
found  the  extract  exceedingly  efficacious  in  allaying  the  pain  of 
articular  rheumatism.  Dr.  Ives  observes,  “ every  accurate  observer 
must  acknowledge  that  they  possess  little  merit,  if  administered 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  our  pharmacopoeias.  The 
quantity  of  proof  spirit  given  in  the  tincture  would  produce  stimu- 
lating effects,  independent  of  any  properties  which  it  imbibes  from 
the  hops;f  and  although  its  action  may  be  modified  by  their 
combined  agency,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  increase  tlie  cordial  and 
invigorating  influence  of  the  alcohol,  it  is  difficuli  to  conceive,  that 
the  tonic  or  narcotic  virtues  of  the  hop,  should  be  sufficiently  con- 
centrated to  produce  much  remedial  benefit.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  the  Lupulin,  winch  1 have  been 


* See  Observations  on  tbe  Humnlus  Lnjinlus,  &c.  by  A.  Freake. 
t This  observation  we  believe  bolds  good  with  regard  to  many  of  oar  tinctures,— Ed> 
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accustomed  to  prescribe.  Pretty  extensive  observation  has  confirmed 
my  former  opinion,  that  diseases  which  are  the  consequence  of 
exhausted  excitability,  or  more  directly  of  a deranged  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  are  certainly  much  relieved  by  this  medicine. 
It  frequently  induces  sleep  and  quiets  nervous  irritation,  without 
causing  costiveness,  or  impairing,  like  opium,  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  and  merely  increasing  primary  disease.  The  preparation 
most  commonly  used  in  this  city  is  the  tincture  prepared  by  digesting 
of  the  Lupulin,  in  Sj  of  alcohol;  dose  from  3i  to  3ij.  Inquietude 
and  watchfulness,  connected  with  excessive  irritability,  in  all  its 
gradations,  from  the  restlessness  consequent  upon  exhaustion  and 
fatigue,  to  the  most  uncontrollable  paroxysm  of  delirium  tremens, 
are  more  frequently  allayed  by  this  remedy  than  any  other  in 
ordinary  use.”  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  says,  “ But  our  own  experience 
has  not  afforded  us  sufficient  proof  of  its  utility  as  a sedative ; and 
Dr.  Bigby’s*  experiments  have  lessened  very  much  the  confidence 
practitioners  were  disposed  to  give  it.” 

As  an  external  application  the  decoction  of  hops  has  been  used 
with  some  benefit,  as  a fomentation  in  painful  swellings  and  tumours. 
An  ointment,  formed  of  hops,  (finely  powdered)  mixed  up  with  lard, 
was  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Freake  as  an  anodyne  application 
to  cancerous  ulcers. 

Hops  are  given  in  the  form  of  infusion,  powder,  tincture,  or 
extract. f The  infusion  is  made  with  from  half  an  ounce  to  one 
ounce  of  hops  to  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  the  dose  of  which  may 
be  from  one  to  two  ounces  twice  or  thrice  a day  ; dose  of  the 
powder  from  five  to  twenty  grains ; dose  of  the  tincture  from  half 
a drachm  to  two  drachms. 

The  following  preparations  of  Lupuline  we  consider  to  be  more 
powerful  and  certain  in  their  effects,  than  the  above  preparation  of 
the  hop  itself. 

Pulvis  Lupulince  (Powder  of  Lupuline.) 

Take  of  Lupuline  one  part. 

White  Sugar,  powdered,  two  parts. 

First  powder  the  Lupuline  in  a porcelain  mortar,  and  afterwards 
add  by  degrees  the  sugar : mix  them  accurately. 


* 'Vide  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  v.  p.  97. 

+ Tbis  last  preparation  requires  great  care  in  preparing,  otherwise  it  becomes 
inert. — Ed. 
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Pilula  Lupulince  (Pill  of  Lupuline.) 

Bruise  the  Lupuline  strongly,  and  divide  into  pills.  This  substance 
becomes  converted  into  a ductile  mass,  which  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  add  any  excipient. 

Tinctura  Lupulince  (Tincture  of  Lupuline.) 

Take  of  Bruised  Lupuline,  one  ounce 
Alcohol,  two  ounces. 

Digest  for  six  days  in  a close  vessel,  strain,  press  out  the  liquor, 
filter,  and  add  a sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol,  so  as  to  make  up 
three  ounces  of  tincture.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  may  be  from 
thirty  to  sixty  drops. 

Syrupus  Lupulince  (Syrup  of  Lupuline.) 

Take  of  Alcoholic  Tincture  of  Lupuline,  one  part 
Simple  Syrup,  seven  parts. 

The  precise  doses  of  the  above  preparations  have  not  been  ex- 
actly ascertained,  but  persons  accustomed  to  the  different  formulae 
of  the  hop  will  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  them. 

Off.  The  Strobiles  of  the  Hop, 

Off.  Pp.  Extractum  Humuli,  L. 

Tinctura  Humuli,  L.  E. 
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Febrifuge  Swietenia.* 


Class  Decandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order . Trihilatje,  Linn.  M eli m,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  five.  Nectary  cylin- 
drical, bearing  the  anthers  at  the  mouth.  Capsules  five- 
celled,  woodv,  opening  at  the  base.  Seeds  imbricate, 
winged. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate.  Leaflets  elliptical,  roundish. 
Panicle  terminal,  divaricated. 


This  tree  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  growing  in  various  parts 
of  that  vast  territory,  particularly  near  Chittwail,  in  the  Cuddapa 
District  ;f  on  the  mountainous  parts  of  Rajahmundry  Circors,  Peda- 
pore,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Omedurdah.  It  is  also  a native  of  Siam. 

It  is  a very  large,  lofty  tree;  the  trunk  is  straight ; the  branches 
numerous  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a large  shady  head  ; the  trunk 
and  branches  are  covered  with  a scabrous  bark,  of  a grey  colour; 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  and  abruptly  pinnated,  composed  of  three 
or  four  pair  of  opposite,  petioled,  ovate,  obtuse  leaflets,  each  from 
three  to  five  inches  long,  and  from  two  to  three  broad,  the  lower 
side  extending  a little  further  down  the  petioles  than  the  upper  side  ; 
the  upper  surface  is  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a bright  green  colour; 
the  flowers  are  very  numerous,  small,  and  nearly  white,  and  furnished 
with  minute  bracteas  ; the  calyx  is  inferior,  formed  of  one  leaf,  five- 
cleft,  deciduous;  the  nectary  about  half  the  length  of  the  petals, 
and  bellied  ; the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  ovate,  concave,  expanding 
petals;  the  filaments  are  very  short,  and  inserted  just  within  the 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a flower  magnified,  b.  A transverse  section  of  tbe  capsule, 
c.  The  capsule  (both  magnified.) 

The  spike  of  flowers  in  our  drawing  represent  the  flowers  of  the  natural  size  ; the 
leaves  nearly  one-third  less  than  the  natural  size, 
t Ainslie’s  Materia  Iudica,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 
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mouth  of  the  nectary ; the  germen  is  conical,  bearing  a thick 
tapering  style,  crowned  with  a large  targeted  stigma,  which  shuts  up 
the  mouth  of  the  nectary ; the  capsule  is  large,  ovate,  and  five- 
valved,  with  the  valves  gaping  from  the  top  ; the  seeds  are  many  in 
each  cell,  obliquely  wedge-shaped,  imbricated,  and  have  a large, 
oblong,  membranous  wing.* 

The  genuine  name,  Swietenia,  was  given  to  this  tree  by  Jacquin, 
in  honour  of  that  celebrated  physician,  Baron  Van  Swieten,  founder 
of  the  botanic  garden  at  Vienna.  Another  species  of  this  genus, 
the  (Swietenia  Mahagoni)  common  mahogany,  a native  of  the  West 
Indies,  was  cultivated  in  England  in  1739  by  M.  P.  Miller,  who 
considered  it  a species  of  cedrus. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  external  appearance  of  this 
bark  is  rough,  of  a greyish  colour;  internally  it  is  of  alight  red; 
its  texture  is  compact,  but  brittle;  it  is  nearly  inodorous,  and  has  a 
very  bitter  austere,  but  not  nauseous  taste.  Water  extracts  its 
virtues,  both  by  infusion  and  decoction  : it  also  gives  out  its  virtues 
to  proof  spirit.  The  wood  of  this  tree  (when  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Acacia  Catechu)  yields  an  extract  very  similar  to 
kino.f 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  bark  of  the  Swietenia 
possesses  very  considerable  astringent  and  tonic  powers;  and  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Lind,  Wright,  and  many  other  respectable 
authorities,  that  the  bark  has  been  found  to  answer  the  general 
purposes  of  that  of  the  cinchona.  In  India  it  has  long  been  used 
for  the  cure  of  intermittents,  with  considerable  advantage;  but  in 
Europe  it  has  been  very-little  employed.  This  particular  species  of 
Swietenia  (febrifuge)  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  botanist 
to  the  East  India  Company,  who  recommends  the  bark  to  be  collected 
where  the  sap  begins  to  ascend  freely ; he  is  also  of  opinion  that 
the  small  sized  branches  yield  the  bark  best  suited  for  medical 
purposes.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Breton,);  that  in  a number  of  cases  of 
confirmed  remittent  bilious  fevers,  (commonly  called  jungle  fever) 
he  put  this  bark  to  the  fairest  possible  lest ; and  as  success  was 
uniformly  the  result  of  repeated  trials,  he  thinks  himself  warranted 
in  concluding  it  to  be  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark. 


* Our  drawing  was  taken  from  both  a dried  specimen,  and  an  original  drawing  of 
Roxburgh’s,  in  the  Herbarium  and  Library  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society  of  London, 
t Medico  Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  xi,  p.  328. 
t Vide  Medico  Chirurg. Trans,  vol.  xi. 
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He  also  says,  “ In  common  intermittent  fevers,  I have  employed  this 
bark  very  extensively,  and  with  invariable  success.  I have  also  put 
this  drug  to  the  test  of  trial  in  three  cases  of  gangrene  and  mortifi- 
cation, and  in  a case  of  suppurated  liver  ; but  as  it  was  accompanied 
with  auxiliaries,  1 cannot  speak  so  positively  of  its  actual  efficacy  in 
these  instances.  The  uniform  result,  however,  of  so  many  experi- 
ments, satisfied  my  own  mind,  that  the  Swietenia  Febrifuga  answers 
every  purpose  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  allaying  irritability,  and  restoring 
strength.  I trust  l shall  not  be  accused  of  being  visionary  or 
enthusiastic,  when  I avow  my  own  conviction,  after  having  long 
employed  this  bark  in  every  case  where  cinchona  is  indicated,  that 
it  forms  a completely  efficient  substitute  for  the  American  drug,  and 
that  time  alone  is  required  to  extend  that  general  conviction  of  its 
efficacy,  which  every  succeeding  experiment  will  assuredly  tend  to 
impress.”  Dr.  Ainslie  says,*  “ Given  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five 
drachms  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  I have  found  it  to  be  a useful 
medicine,  but  beyond  that  quantity,  it,  in  every  instance  in  which 
I tried  it,  appeared  to  me  to  derange  the  nervous  system,  occasioning 
vertigo,  and  subsequent  stupor.” 

Swietenia  bark  may  be  given  in  substance  from  one  to  five  or  six 
drachms  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  may  also  be  given  in  the  form  of 
infusion  or  tincture.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Ainslie  that  the  tincture 
is,  perhaps,  the.  most  valuable  of  all  its  preparations,  where  the  bark 
is  good,  as  a stomachic. 

Off.  The  Bark. 


* Mat.  lod,  vol.  l.p,  124. 
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Class  Syngenesia. — Order  Polygamia  Superflua. 

Nat.  Ord.  Composite  Discoide®,  Linn.  Corymbifere,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Receptacle  naked.  Pappus  simple.  Corollets 
of  the  ray  about  five.  Calyx  scales  imbricate,  closed. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  slightly  zig-zag,  angular.  Clusters  pa- 
nicled,  crouded,  erect.  Upper  Leaves  lanceolate,  narrow  at 
both  ends  ; lower  elliptico-lanceolate,  hairy,  partially  serrated. 


This  species  of  Solidago  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  found 
in  woods,  copses,  and  upon  heathy  ground,  where  it  is  frequently 
met  with  among  furze.  Some  botanists  consider  the  Solidago 
Virgaurea  as  the  only  native  species ; but  we  are  told  by  Miller,  that 
“ three  + sorts  grow  naturally  in  England,  yet  have  not  been  well 
distinguished  by  any  botanic  writer;  for  in  all  the  books  which  treat 
of  the  English  plants,  they  are  put  down  as  one  sort,  to  which  they 
have  applied  a title  of  Caspar  Bauhin,  viz.  Virga  Aurea  Latifolia 
Serrata,  which  is  a different  plant  from  either  of  our  English  sorts; 
but  the  third  sort  here  mentioned,  (Angustifolia)  I believe  to  be  what 
Caspar  Bauhin  has  titled  Virga  Aurea  Angustifolia  Minus  Serrata.” 
Mr.  Lindley,  in  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Hortus  Cantabrigiensis, 
enumerates  two  indigenous  species,  viz.  the  Solidago  Virgaurea  and 
Solidago  Cambrica.  These,  if  distinct  species,  bear  a close  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  and  are  subject  to  many  varieties.  Few 
species  of  this  genus  were  known  to  Linnaeus.!  Subsequent  botanists 
have  added  greatly  to  the  number : Sir  J.  E.  Smith  enumerates 
fifty-one,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  natives  of  North 
America. 


* Fig.  a.  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  and  root.  b.  A floret  of  the  radius,  c.  A floret 
of  the  disc.  d.  The  calyx.  e.  The  receptacle.  /.  A magnified  scale  of  the  calyx. 

■J*  Solidago  Ratifolia  ; Solidago  Vulgaris  ; Solidago  Angustifolia. 
t Fourteen  species  only,  ride  Systema  Vegctab.  ed.  14. 
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The  root  of  this  plant  consists  of  long,  simple  fibres;  the  stem 
varies  in  height  from  one  to  three  feet,  somewhat  curved  at  the 
lower  part,  then  rising  erect,  slightly  zigzag,  augular,  striated,  solid, 
and  somewhat  downy  ; the  radical  leaves  are  obovate,  serrated,  on 
winged  petioles,  deep  green  on  the  upper  surface,  pale  beneath,  and 
clothed  with  rigid  down;  the  stem  leaves  are  smaller,  narrower, 
more  entire,  and  are  placed  alternate  ; the  flowers  are  yellow,  in 
terminal  and  axillary  erect  clusters,  forming  a close  panicle,  with 
lanceolate,  downy  bracteas  ; the  calyx  is  formed  of  membranous 
scales,  with  a downy  border;  the  florets  of  the  radius  are  from 
five  to  ten,  three-toothed,  spreading  ; those  of  the  disc  are  numerous, 
tubular,  and  cut  into  five  equal  segments  at  the  apex;  the  filaments 
are  capillary,  and  the  anthers  united  into  a cylindrical  tube  ; the 
seeds  are  ovate,  pubescent,  and  the  pappus  rough. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  recent  plant  has  a slightly 
aromatic  odour;  when  bruised  the  smell  is  somewhat  more  powerful ; 
the  taste  is  somewhat  aromatic  and  astringent;  boiling  water  extracts 
the  active  matter  of  the  herb ; the  watery  infusion  strikes  black 
with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  changes  to  green  the  colour  of  syrup  of 
violets. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Golden  rod  was  formerly 
held  in  great  repute  as  a lithontriptic,  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary 
bladder.  From  its  astringent  quality,  it  may  be  of  some  use  in  a 
debilitated  state  of  the  viscera.  It  has  been  employed  with  consi- 
derable advantage  in  diarrhoea  ; but  like  many  of  our  indigenous 
plants,  it  is  now  totally  disregarded.* 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  herb  may  be  from  ten  to  sixty  grains, 
in  any  proper  vehicle,  three  times  a day. 

Off.  The  Flowers  and  Leaves. 


* We  are  told  by  Gerarde,  that  be  has  known  the  dry  herb  fetoh  2s.  6d.  an  onnee, 
so  great  was  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  previous  to  its  discovery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London, 
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Class  Dodecandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Oleracea:,  Linn.  Meliaceas,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  three-lobed.  Petals  five.  Filaments 
none.  Anthers  twenty-one,  adhering:  to  a pitcher-shaped 
nectary.  Berry  three-celled.  Seeds  two  to  four. 

There  is  but  one  known  species. 


The  Canella  Alba  is  a native  of  the  new  World,  and  is  very 
common  in  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  Islands;  according  to 
Clusius,  it  was  first  introduced  into  Britain  about  the  year  1600,  and 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Aiton.f  that  in  1759  it  was  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  Chelsea  Gardens.  For  some  time,  however,  and  even 
until  lately,  it  was  very  generally  confounded  with  the  Wintera 
Aromatica,  a native  of  South  America,  discovered  by  Captain 
Winter,  from  whom  it  took  its  name,  in  1579,  when  that  Commander 
accompanied  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  voyage  to  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean.  John  Bauhin  was  the  first  who  confounded  the  names  of 
these  trees, | by  calling  the  bark  of  the  Wintera,  Canella  Alba, 
and  this  error  was  adopted  by  Linnaeus  himself, § who  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  Laurus  Winterana;  but  on  discovering  that  it  belonged  to 
a distinct  genus,  he  still,  in  a manner,  continued  his  original  error, 
by  calling  it  simply  Winterania,  as  a generic  name;  and  by  this  it 
was  universally  known,  till  Professor  Murray  corrected  the  error, 
and  made  a distinct  genus  of  Canella.  It  must  however  be  observed, 
that  although  these  two  trees  do  not  strictly  agree  in  their  botanical 
characters,  there  is  a very  strong  resemblance  between  them  ; while 
the  sensible  and  medical  properties  of  their  respective  barks  are 
nearly  the  same;  and  indeed,  the  bark  of  the  Canella  Alba  is  very 


* Fig.  a.  the  calyx  and  pistillum  magnified,  b.  The  anthers.  c.  The  fruit. 
d.  Transverse  section  of  the  fruit,  e.  A seed  of  the  natural  size. 

T Hort.  Kew.  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

t Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  460. 

§ Sp.  Plant,  ed.  i,  p.  371. 
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generally  substituted  in  the  shops  for  the  true  Cortex  Winteranus, 
which  is  but  rarely  met  with ; this  however  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  one,  the  Canella  Alba,  is  a native  of  the  Tropics,  while  the 
other  has  been  found  ouly  in  the  Antartic  regions. 

The  stem  of  this  tree  rises  very  straight  and  upright,  varying  in 
height,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  it  grows,  from  ten  to  fifty 
feet,  and  sending  out  from  its  top  only  a number  of  erect  branches; 
the  stem  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  a whitish  bark,  from  whence  the 
name,  and  by  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  in  the  woods  from  the 
surrounding  trees;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  of  a dark 
shining  green  colour,  thick  like  those  of  the  laurel,  which  they 
somewhat  resemble,  and  stand  alternate  upon  short  footstalks ; the 
flowers,  which  seldom  open,  are  of  a violet  colour,  small,  and  grow 
in  clusters  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  upon  divided  footstalks  ; the 
calyx  is  inonophyllus,  and  divided  into  three  lobes,  nearly  to  its 
base,  these  lobes  are  roundish,  smooth,  concave,  incumbent,  mem- 
branous, of  a green  colour,  and  persistent ; the  corolla  is  composed 
of  five  petals,  of  a violet  colour,  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  sessile, 
oblong,  concave,  erect,  and  two  of  them  somewhat  narrower  than 
the  other  three  ; the  nectary,  which  is  as  long  as  the  petals,  is  pitcher- 
shaped, and  supports  the  anthers,  there  being  no  filaments;  the 
anthers  are  twenty-one  in  number,  and  are  fixed  longitudinally  to 
the  nectary,  they  are  linear,  parallel,  distinct,  and  single  valved  ; 
the  germen  is  ovate,  superior,  and  supports  a cylindrical  style  fur- 
nished with  two  rough  obtuse  convex  stigmata  ; the  fruit  is  an  oblong 
berry,  containing  from  two  to  four  kidney-shaped  seeds  of  unequal 
size,  these  berries  are  at  first  green,  then  blue,  and  at  last,  become 
of  a glossy  black  colour,  and  have  a faint  aromatic  taste  and  smell. 

SensiLjuE  Properties.  The  entire  tree  is  so  very  aromatic, 
that  when  in  blossom  it  perfumes  the  whole  neighbourhood  ; the 
flowers  dried  and  softened  again  in  warm  water,  have  a fragrant 
odour,  approaching  to  that  of  musk.  The  leaves  have  a strong 
smell  of  laurel,  and  no  doubt  contain  prussic  acid.  The  officinal 
Canella  Alba  is  the  bark  of  the  branches, ^freed  from  the  epidermis, 
and  dried  in  the  shade;  it  comes  to  Europe  in  long  quills,  about' 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  somewhat  thicker  than  cinna- 
mon, and  both  externally  and  internally  of  a whitish  colour,  inclining 
to  yellow  or  brown.  Its  taste  is  warm,  pungent,  aromatic,  and 
somewhat  bitter.  Its  smell  is  agreeable,  and  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  cloves.  Its  virtues  are  best  extracted  by  proof  spirit ; in 
distillation  with  water,  it  yields  an  active  volatile  oil,  of  a dark 
yellowish  colour,  thick  tenacious  consistence,  and  of  an  agreeable 
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smell,  approaching  to  that  of  cinnamon ; the  remaining  decoction 
inspissated,  leaves  an  extract  of  great  bitterness,  which  seems  to  be 
composed  of  a resinous  and  gummy  matter,  imperfectly  mixed.  The 
watery  infusion  is  not  altered  by  infusion  of  galls,  neither  does  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  or  iron,  tartarized  antimony,  nor  muriate  of  mercury, 
produce  any  change;  but  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver,  render 
it  milky,  and  throw  down  precipitates. 

Medical  Properties.  We  have  already  said,  that  the  medical 
properties  of  this  bark  and  that  of  the  Winterana  were  nearly  the 
same,  and  hence  the  Canella  Alba  now  supersedes  the  old  bark  of 
Winter  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  possess  considerable  medicinal  power  as  an  anti-scor- 
butic, and  the  sailors  employed  in  the  expedition  under  Sir  Francis 
Drake  found  it  useful  in  this  complaint.  It  is  now  considered 
merely  as  an  aromatic,  and  as  such  is  used  as  a corrigent  to  other 
medicines.  Its  virtues  reside  in  its  essential  oil.  This  bark,  Swartz 
tells  us,  was  formerly  a common  ingredient  in  the  food  of  the  Caribs, 
together  with  Capsicum,  and  it  is  still  used  as  such  by  the 
negroes.* 

Off.  The  Bark. 

Off’.  Pp.  Pulvis  Aloes,  cum  Canella,  D. 
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Class  Crvptogamia.  — Order  Filices. 

Nat.  Ord.  Filices,  Linn. 

Gen.  Char.  Fructification  in  roundish  points,  scattered,  not 
marginal.  Involucre  umbilicated,  open  almost  on  every  side. 

Spec.  Char.  Frond  nearly  bipinnate.  Pinna  obtuse, 
notched.  Stipe  chaffy. 


* Linn.  Tras.  I.  c. 

+ Fig.  a.  the  parts  of  fructification,  the  pellicle  being  removed,  h.  The  same,  with 
the  pellicle  partially  removed,  c.  External  view  of  the  pellicle,  d.  Internal  view  of 
the  same. 
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This  species  , of  Fern  is  the  OviXvirrsph  of  Dioscorides;  it  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance  about  the  borders 
of  woods,  rivulets,  and  in  stony  rocky  places,  flowering  in  June  and 
July.* * * §  This  species  of  fern  (with  others  of  the  same  family)  was 
ranked  by  Linnaeus  under  the  genus  Polypodium,  or  Polypody  tribe  of 
plants;  but  modern  botanists  have  separated  the  shield-fern  from 
the  Polypody,  and  formed  a distinct  genus  of  the  shield-fern  under 
the  generic  title  Aspidium.f 

The  root  is  perennial,  large,  long,  firm,  and  covered  with  thick 
brown  imbricated  scales,  and  furnished  with  numerous  long  fibres; 
the  general  leaves  are  pinnate,  large,  from  one  to  four  feet  in  length, 
lance-shaped,  broader  in  the  middle  and  gradually  decreasing  to  each 
extremity,  terminating  above  in  an  acute  point ; the  partial  or  second 
leaves  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pair,  remote  on  the  lower  part,  gra- 
dually approaching  nearer  as  they  advance  upwards,  and  running 
together  at  the  top;  the  pinnae  are  from  seven  to  fifteen  pair,  which 
are  largest  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually  decrease  towards  the  top, 
where  they  unite  in  a point,  they  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  some- 
what crenate  at  the  upper  extremity;  the  seed  vessels  are  placed 
in  two  rows  on  the  back  of  the  pinnae  or  lobes,  in  number  from  three 
to  six,  and  covered  with  a pellicle;  they  are  at  first  white,  and  after- 
wards change  to  a black  or  ash  colour ; when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  the 
pellicle  bursts,  and  after  the  discharge  of  the  seeds,  the  vessels  be- 
come brown  and  appear  as  if  covered  with  dust.J 

Sensible  Properties.  The  root  of  fern  when  chewed,  is 
somew'hat  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  followed  by  a slight  bitter  astrin- 
gent taste.  It  has  scarcely  any  smell ; when  dried  and  powdered  it 
is  of  a reddish  brow'n  colour. 

The  root  has  been  lately  analysed  by  M.  Mirca,  who  found  it  to 
contain  gelatine,  which  was  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol; 
tannin,  starch,  uncrystailizable  sugar,  subcarbonate,  sulphate  and 
hydrochlorate  of  potass,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  oxide  of 
iron,  silex  and  alumine.§ 


* Of  the  Genus  Aspidiara  twenty-eight  species  are  known,  of  which,  fifteen  are 
indigenous  to  Britain,  the  others  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  North  America 
and  Madeira. — Ed. 

•J-  By  mistake  the  generic  name  Polypodium  was  pnt  on  our  drawing,  and  the  error 
discovered  too  late  to  rectify, — Ed. 

t A diagonal  incision  of  the  lower  or  black  part  of  the  stalk  of  this  Fern,  presents 
the  appearance  of  the  spread  eagle  of  heraldry. 

§ Ann,  de  Chim.  xxvi.  219. 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  root  of  fern  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  its  vermifuge  properties.  Dioscorides, 
Galen  and  Pliny  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  it  ;*  by 
later  writers,  as  Hoffmann  and  others,  it  was  much  recommended,  but 
had  fallen  into  disuse  till  revived  by  Madame  Noufer,  a surgeon’s 
widow  in  Switzerland,  who  acquired  great  celebrity  for  the  cure  of 
tape  worm,  by  a secret  remedy.  This  remedy  was  thought  of  so 
much  importance  by  the  principal  physicians  in  Paris,  that  the  secret 
was  purchased  by  the  French  king,  and  published  by  his  order. 
The  following,  we  are  told,  is  the  method  of  cure  which  was  adopted 
by  Madame  Noufer  and  her  followers  : the  patient  is  prepared  by  the 
exhibition  of  a glyster,  and  a supper  of  panada,  with  butter  and  salt; 
the  following  morning,  he  is  directed  to  take  from  two  to  three 
drachms  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  in  powder,  this  is  washed  down 
with  a draught  of  water,  and  two  hours  after,  a strong  cathartic, 
composed  of  calomel  and  scammony  (proportioned  to  the  Strength 
of  the  patient)  is  to  be  given;  if  this  dose  do  not  operate  after  a 
proper  time,  a dose  of  purgative  salts  is  to  be  taken  ; and  if  the 
worm  be  not  expelled  in  a few  hours,  the  process  is  to  be  repeated  at 
proper  intervals.  It  has  been  thought,  that  the  success  of  this  mode 
of  treatment  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  agency  of  the  cathartics 
than  the  fern ; however,  from  experiments  made  on  the  continent, 
it  appears,  that  in  several  instances  the  worm  has  been  expelled 
after  repeated  doses  of  the  root,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
cathartic. 

In  this  country,  we  believe  the  male  fern  root  has  not  been  pre- 
scribed with  much  success;  but  we  think  is  worthy  of  further  trials. 
The  solid  part  of  the  root  only  should  be  powdered,  and  given  in 
doses  regulated  by  the  constitution  and  age  of  the  patient. 

Off.  The  Root. 


* Vide  Pliny,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  9.  Galen  de  Simp.  Med.  lib.  viii.  Dio9oorides  M.  M. 
lib.  ir.  cap.  186. 
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Socotrine,  or  Spiked  Aloe.* 


Class  Hexandria — Order  Monogynja. 

Nat.  Ord.  Coronaria:,  Linn.  Asphodeli,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  erect,  mouth  spreading,  bottom  necta- 
riferous. Filaments  inserted  into  the  receptacle. 

Spec.  Char.  Spikes  horizontal.  Flowers  belled.  Stem-leaves 
flat,  stem-clasping,  toothed. 


The  Aloe  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  Africa,  flowering  most 
part  of  the  year.  Various  species  of  the  Aloe  were  introduced  into 
this  country  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago;  in  the  present  day, 
upwards  of  ninety  species  are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens,  + 
where  they  form  one  of  our  ornamental  green-house  plants.  Most 
of  the  Aloe  tribe  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a 
tract  of  mountains  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  town  is  wholly 
covered  with  these  plants.  Various  species  of  the  Aloe  have  been 
long  since  introduced  into  the  West  Indies;  particularly  the  Islands 
Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  where  they  are  now  become  naturalized. 

The  Aloe  Socotrina  has  a strong  fibrous  root  ; the  flower  stems 
rise  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  are  smooth,  erect,  of  a 
glaucous  green  colour ; the  leaves,  which  are  numerous,  proceed  from 
the  upper  pait  of  the  root,  they  are  fleshy,  succulent,  narrow,  taper- 
ing, smooth,  of  a glaucous  colour,  and  beset  on  the  edges  with 
teeth  ; the  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  spikes,  and  are  of  a 
reddish  orange  colour ; there  is  no  calyx ; the  corolla  is  monope- 
talous,  tubular,  nectariferous,  and  divided  into  six  narrow  segments, 
which  separate  at  the  mouth ; the  six  filaments  are  tapering,  yel- 
lowish, inserted  into  the  receptacle,  and  support  oblong  anthers  of 
an  orange  colour ; the  germen  is  oblong,  style  slender,  the  length  of 
the  filaments,  and  crowned  with  an  obtuse  stigma ; the  capsule  is 
oblong,  three-celled,  and  three-valved,  and  contains  many  angular 
seeds. 


* Fig.  d.  represents  the  upper  portion  of  a leaf.  e.  Back  and  front  view  of  an  anther. 
/.  The  pistiltum. 

f Hort.  Cantab.  10th  ed. 
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Yellow -flowered  Aloe * 


For  Class,  Order,  Nat.  Ord.  and  Gen.  Char. 

See  Aloe  Socotrina. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  sword-shaped,  toothed,  upright.  Stem 
branched.  Flowers  yellow,  in  a dense  panicle. 


The  stem  is  thick,  short,  branched,  and  shrubby,  and  like  the 
leaves  abounds  in  a clammy  juice;  the  leaves  are  sessile,  rising 
nearly  erect,  from  three  to  four  inches  broad  at  their  base,  and  a foot 
long  ; lanceolate,  acute,  smooth,  succulent,  concave  above,  and  of  a 
sea-green  colour  ; the  flower  stem  rises  about  three  feet  in  height, 
round,  erect,  smooth,  of  a purplish  colour,  branched  at  top,  and 
terminated  by  a loose  spike  of  yellow  flowers ; the  flowers  are  nu- 
merous, and  stand  upon  short  smooth  peduncles,  each  flower  is 
accompanied  by  a single  bractea  of  a triangular  form,  membra- 
naceous, and  of  a brownish  colour  ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  ob- 
long, cylindrical,  and  deeply  divided  into  five  segments  : the  outer 
segments  are  larger  than  the  inner,  ovate,  and  spreading  at  the 
border;  the  filaments  are  thread-shaped,  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
inserted  into  the  receptacle,  and  crowned  with  oblong  incumbent 
anthers;  the  germen  is  oblong,  ovate,  angular  ; style  nearly  the  length 
of  the  filaments  ; stigma  simple. 

This  species  of  Aloe,  (Vulgaris)  is  the  one  described  by  Sloane  in 
his  History  of  Jamaica,  as  producing  the  Barbadoes  or  Hepatic  Aloes 
of  commerce  ; it  is  a native  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  but  cultivated 
in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  growing 
spontaneously  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Sir.  E.  Smith  has  satisfac- 
torily ascertained  it  to  be  the  true  AAo'vi  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

The  inspissated  juice  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of 
Aloes,  is  the  produce  of  various  species  of  the  Aloe  plant.  In  the 


* Fig.  «•  represents  the  leaves  and  part  of  the  root.  b.  The  pistilluin. 
VOL.  II. 
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shops  six  kinds  of  Aloes  are  met  with,  viz.  Socotrine,  Barbadoes  or 
Hepatic,  Caballine,  commonly  called  Horse  Aloes,  Red  Aloes,  Mo- 
cha Aloes,  and  Indian  or  Mozambique  Aloes  : these  three  last  are 
little  known  but  to  the  dealers  in  this  drug.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  difference  in  these  several  kinds  of  Aloes,  is  owing 
more  to  the  mode  of  preparing  the  juice,  than  to  the  species  of 
Aloe  from  which  it  is  produced. 

The  following  account  of  the  culture  of  the  Aloe  at  Barbadoes, 
and  the  method  of  preparing  the  extract,  we  have  transcribed  from 
a paper  on  the  subject,  communicated  by  Mr.  Millington  to  the 
Medical  Journal,  vol.  viii. — “ The  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
that  is,  from  two  or  three  miles,  which  are  rather  subject  to  drought 
than  otherwise,  and  are  so  stony  and  shallow,  as  not  to  admit  of 
planting  sugar  canes,  are  generally  found  to  answer  best  for  the 
Aloe  plant.  The  stones,  at  least  the  largest,  are  first  picked  up,  the 
land  is  then  ploughed  lightly,  and  carefully  cleared  of  noxious  weeds, 
lined  at  one  foot  distance  from  row  to  row,  and  the  young  plants 
set- like  cabbages,  at  about  five  or  six  inches  from  each  other.  This 
regular  mode  of  lining  and  setting  the  plants,  is  practised  by  the 
most  exact  planters,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  weeding  of  them  by  the 
hand,  very  frequently  ; for  if  they  are  not  kept  perfectly  clean  and 
free  from  weeds,  the  produce  will  be  but  very  small.  They  will 
bear  being  planted  in  any  season  of  the  year,  even  in  the  driest,  as 
they  will  live  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  many  weeks  without  a 
drop  of  rain.  The  most  general  time,  however,  of  planting  them, 
is  from  April  to  June.  In  the  March  following,  the  labourers  carry 
a parcel  of  tubs  and  jars  into  the  field,  and  each  takes  a slip  or 
breadth  of  it,  and  begins  by  laying  hold  of  a bunch  of  the  blades, 
as  much  as  he  can  conveniently  grasp  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other,  he  cuts  it  just  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  that  the  juice  may  not  be  wasted,  and  then  places  the 
blades  in  the  tub,  bunch  by  bunch.  When  the  first  tub  is  thus  packed 
quite  full,  a second  is  begun,  each  labourer  having  two;  by  the  time 
the  second  is  full,  all  the  juice  is  generally  drained  out  of  the  blades 
in  the  first  tub.  The  blades  are  then  lightly  taken  out,  and  thrown 
over  the  land  for  manure,  and  the  juice  is  poured  out  into  ajar. 
The  tub  is  then  filled  with  blades,  and  so  alternately,  till  the 
labourer  has  produced  his  jar  full,  or  about  four  gallons  and  a half, 
which  is  often  done  in  six  or  seven  hours,  and  he  has  then  the 
remainder  of  the  day  to  himself ; it  being  his  employer’s  interest  to 
get  each  day’s  operation  as  quickly  done  as  possible. 
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“ I should  observe,  that  although  aloes  are  often  cut  in  nine,  ten, 
or  twelve  months  after  being  planted,  they  are  not  in  perfection  till 
the  second  or  third  year  ; and  that  they  will  be  productive  for  ten 
or  twelve  years,  or  even  longer,  if  good  dung,  or  manure  of  any 
kind,  is  strewed  over  the  field  once  in  three  or  four  years. 

“The  Aloe  juice  will  keep  for  several  weeks  without  injury.  It 
is  therefore  not  boiled  till  a sufficient  quantity  is  procured,  to  make 
it  an  object  for  the  boiling  house. 

“ In  the  large  way,  three  boilers,  either  of  iron  or  of  copper,  arc 
placed  to  one  fire,  though  some  have  but  two,  and  the  small  planters 
only  one.  The  boilers  are  filled  with  the  juice,  and  as  it  ripens,  or 
becomes  inspissated,  by  a constant  but  regular  fire,  it  is  ladled  for- 
ward from  boiler  to  boiler,  and  fresh  juice  is  added  to  that  farthest 
from  the  fire,  till  the  juice  in  that  nearest  the  fire,  (by  much  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  and  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  tatcli,  as 
in  the  manufactory  of  sugar)  becomes  of  a proper  consistence  to  be 
skipped  or  ladled  out  into  gourds  or  other  small  vessels  used  for  its 
final  reception.  The  proper  time  to  ladle  it  out,  is  when  it  is 
arrived  at  what  is  termed  a resin  height,  or  when  it  cuts  freely,  or 
drops  in  thin  flakes,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  tatch  for  that 
purpose.  A little  lime  water  is  used  by  some  Aloe  boilers  during 
the  process,  when  the  ebullition  is  too  great. 

“ As  to  the  sun-dried  aloes,  which  are  more  approved  of  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  very  little  is  made  in  Barbadoes.  The  process  is  very 
simple.  The  raw  juice  is  either  put  into  bladders  left  quite  open  at 
the  top,  and  suspended  in  the  sun,  or  in  broad  shallow  trays  of 
wood,  pewter,  or  tin,  exposed  also  to  the  sun,  every  dry  day,  until 
all  the  fluid  parts  are  exhaled,  and  a perfect  resin  formed,  which  is 
then  packed  up  for  use  or  exportation.” 

Aloe  Socotrina,  or  true  Socotrine  Aloes,*  so  named  from  being 
formerly  brought  from  the  island  of  Socotra,  or  Zocotra,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  comes 
wrapped  in  skins.  This  sort  of  aloes,  is  also  imported  from  the 
Cape  and  Bombay,  and  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Barrow,  that  the  quan- 


* This  sort  of  aloes  is  chiefly  the  product  of  the  Aloe  Spicata,  the  species  of  aloe 
most  abundant  at  the  Cape  ; hut  the  various  sorts  of  aloes  are  not  the  product  of  one 
species  only,  but  of  the  several  species  and  varieties  that  are  produced  in  countries  in 
which  the  aloes  are  prepared,  although  one  may  prevail. — Ed. 
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tity  of  Cape  Aloes  sent  to  London,  from  1799  to  1802,  inclusive, 
was  341,927  lbs  * 

Qualities,  &c.  The  best  Socotrine  Aloes  is  hard  and  friable  in. 
the  winter,  but  somewhat  pliable  in  the  summer,  and  softens  between 
the  fingers  ; the  lumps  are  of  a yellowish  red  colour,  with  a cast  of 
purple ; surface  very  glossy,  as  if  varnished,  and  semi-transparent  ; 
when  reduced  to  powder,  of  a bright  golden  yellow:  it  has  a pecu- 
liar aromatic  odour,  and  a strong  bitter  taste.  The  Cape  Aloes  re- 
sembles the  above,  excepting  in  its  odour,  which  is  more  powerful, 
and  more  disagreeable,  and  the  inside  of  the  lumps  is  apt  to  continue 
soft  and  pliable  ; it  is  imported  in  casks  and  chests.  The  Bombay 
Aloes  is  rather  duller  and  browner,  but  in  other  respects,  differs  very 
little  from  the  true  Socotrine.  Aloes  are  prepared  at  the  Island  of 
Zocotra,  by  cutting  the  leaves  off  close  to  the  stem,f  then  Cutting 
them  into  pieces  and  expressing  the  juice,  which  is  allowed  to  remain 
at  rest  for  forty-eight  hours,  during  which  time  the  feculent  matter 
is  deposited ; after  which  the  supernatant  liquor  is  poured  off  into 
flat  dishes,  and  evaporated  in  the  sun  to  a proper  consistence. 

Qualities,  &c.  of  Barbadoes  or  Hepatic  Aloes.  The 
odour  of  the  Barbadoes  Aloes  is  stronger  and  less  pleasant  than  that 
of  the  Socotrine,  the  taste  is  intensely  bitter  and  nauseous,  with 
little  or  nothing  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  latter.  This  sort  of 
aloes  is  of  two  kinds  ; that  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  is  of  a 
light  brown  or  reddish  yellow  colour,  and  breaks  with  a clean  frac- 
ture, and  possesses  nearly  the  same  medicinal  properties  as  the  true 
Socotrine.|  That  brought  from  Barbadoes,  is  not  so  clear  and 
bright  as  the  foregoing ; its  texture  is  also  more  compact,  it  is  less 
brittle,  but  drier.  The  best  aloes  that  comes  from  Barbadoes  is  in 
large  gourd  shells,  the  inferior  sorts  are  imported  in  casks. 

Caballine  Aloes  is  a very  inferior  sort,  and  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  both  the  foregoing  by  its  strong  rank  smell ; it  is 


* Vide  Travels  in  Africa. 

+ The  juice  expressed  from  the  thick  leaves  acquires  a purple  colour  in  the  air,  and 
furnishes  a permanent  dye.*  In  Barbary,  a cloth  of  a very  beautiful  texture,  (resembling 
silk)  is  manufactured  from  the  ligneous  part  of  the  leaves  and  stalk.  In  Cochin 
China,  a wholesome  and  edible  fecula  is  also  prepared  from  them. — Ed. 

t The  East  India  or  Bombay  Aloes  is  very  generally  sold  in  the  shops  for  the  genuine 
Socotrine  aloes. — Ed. 


* Ann.  de  Cbimie,  vol.  xxv. 
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sometimes  met  with  so  pure  and  bright,  as  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guishable by  the  eye,  from  the  Socotrine,  but  its  offensive  smell 
readily  betrays  it.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  prepared  from  the  dregs 
and  residuum  of  the  preceding  sorts. 

Mocha  Aloes.  This  sort  resembles  the  Socotrine  or  Cape  Aloes 
in  appearance,  but  is  said  to  be  more  purgative.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  Cape,  but  has  derived  its  name  from  Mocha,  the  place 
from  whence  it  is  exported.  Indian  and  Mozambique  Aloes  are 
inferior  sorts  of  the  Hepatic  or  Bombay  Aloes. 

Chemical  Properties,  &c.  of  Aloes.  “According  to  Neu- 
mann’s analysis,  100  parts  of  aloes  contain  about  7.8.  soluble  in  water 
only,  or  analogous  to  gum,  94.  soluble  in  alcohol  only,  or  resinous 
matter,  and  895  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  or  extractive.” 
Different  proportions  have  been  got  by  other  chemists  from  different 
varieties  of  aloes,  and  Braconnot  has  described  the  extractive  as  a 
peculiar  principle,  under  the  title  of  aloesin.  The  Socotrine  Aloes 
when  distilled  with  water,  yields  a volatile  oil  ; it  is  nearly  or  totally 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  as  it  cools,  a peculiar  bitter  matter  of  a 
resinous  nature  is  deposited  ; on  continuing  the  boiling,  the  extractive 
matter  taken  up  is  rendered  insoluble.  Hepatic  Aloes  does  not  yield 
any  volatile  oil  by  distillation,  nor  is  it  totally  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  extractive  obtained  separately  from  any  kind  is  less  nauseous 
than  the  crude  aloes,  but  differs  in  this  respect,  according  to  the  sort 
of  aloe  from  which  it  is  prepared. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Although  the  various  kinds 
of  aloes  differ  considerably  in  their  sensible  qualities,  yet  they  agree 
pretty  uniformly  in  their  medical  effects.  They  are  warm,  stimu- 
lating cathartics,  exerting  their  action  chiefly  on  the  colon  and 
rectum.  In  small  doses  repeated,  aloes  warm  the  habit,  quicken  the 
circulation,  and  promote  the  uterine  and  haemorrhoidal  fluxes.  From 
the  stimulant  property  of  aloes,  they  are  found  very  useful  cathartics 
in  most  cases  where  the  intestines  are  in  a sluggish  and  torpid  state, 
particularly  in  habitual  costiveness,  to  persons  of  a hypochondriacal 
temperament,  and  those  who  lead  a sedentary  life ; in  jaundice, 
chlorosis,  scrophula,  &c.  the  good  effects  of  aloes  are  pretty  certain. 
Aloes  have  also  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  expul- 
sion of  ascarides  ; for  this  purpose  it  is  given  internally,  and  applied 
externally  to  the  abdomen  in  the  form  of  plaister.  Aloes  are  con- 
tra-indicated in  all  fluxes,  phthisis,  irritable  and  plethoric  constitu- 
tions, and  to  persons  afflicted  with  piles.  The  purgative  effects  of 
aloes  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  reside  entirely  in  its  resin,  but 
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from  experience  the  pure  resin  has  been  found  to  have  little  or  no 
cathartic  quality,  and  the  extractive  part,  when  separated  from  the 
former,  generally  acts  more  powerfully  than  the  crude  aloes.  Soco- 
trine  Aloes  acts  with  more  violence  than  the  Hepatic,  and  this  is 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  former  containing  more  extractive  than 
the  latter,  hence  the  Socotrine  Aloes  is  most  proper  when  a stimu- 
lant is  required. 

The  various  kinds  of  aloes  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to 
twenty  grains,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  bitters  or  aromatics. 
It  is  said  that  larger  doses  do  not  act  more  effectually.  Aloes  are 
said  to  form  one  of  the  chief  and  most  active  ingredients  in  many 
patent  medicines.* 

Off.  Extract  of  Aloes 

Off.  Pp.  Extractum  Aloes,  D. 

Pilulae  Aloeticae,  E.  D. 

Aloes  comp.  L. 

et  Assafcetidae,  E. 

c.  Myrrh,  L.  E.  D. 

Pulvis  Aloes  comp.  L. 

Tinctura  Aloes,  L.  E.  D. 

comp.  E.  D. 

iEtherea,  E. 

Vinum  Aloes,  L.  E.  D. 

Aloes  also  form  an  ingredient  in  some  other  compound  medicines 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

PISTACHIA  TEREBINTHUS. 

Chian,  or  Cyprus  Turpentine  Tree,  f 


Class  Dkecia. —Order  Pentandria. 

Nat.  Order.  AmentacEjE,  Linn.  Terebintaceze,  Juss. 


* A catalogue  of  these,  with  their  combinations,  will  be  found  in  Grab’s  Supplement 
to  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

+ Fig.  a.  a female  flower,  magnified,  b.  A male  flower.— Our  drawing  represents 
the  female  plant. 
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Gen.  Char.  Male.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  none. 

Female.  Calyx  three-cleft.  Corolla  none. 
Styles  three.  Drupe  one-seeded. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  composed  of  from  two  to  four  pair  of 
leaflets  with  an  odd  one.  Leaflets  ovate,  lanceolate. 


This  species  of  Pistachia*  is  a native  of  Barbary  and  the  south 
of  Europe  ; it  is  cultivated  in  the  Islands  of  Chios  and  Cyprus, 
from  whence  the  turpentine  imported  into  this  country  is  chiefly 
collected.  This  tree  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country  about  the 
year  1730, f and  we  are  told  that  when  planted  against  a wall  it 
bears  our  winters  very  well,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  This  tree 
rises  to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  sending  oflf  many  long 
spreading  branches,  covered  with  a smooth  bark ; the  leaves  are 
pinnate,  composed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  ovate,  lance-shaped, 
veined,  entire,  opposite  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  ; the 
flowers  are  male  and  female  on  different  trees  : the  males  are  in 
amentums  ; the  calyx  is  divided  into  five  small  ovate  segments  ; the 
filaments,  which  are  four  or  five  in  number,  are  very  short,  and 
support  large,  erect,  quadrangular,  brown  coloured  anthers.  The 
female  flowers  are  placed  in  a common  peduncle  in  alternate  order ; 
the  calyx  is  divided  into  three  small  segments  ; the  germen  is  ovate, 
supporting  two  or  three  styles,  crowned  with  reflected,  clubbed 
stigmas ; the  fruit  is  of  a reddish  colour,  subovate,  smooth,  and  gib- 
bous on  one  side  towards  the  top. 

We  are  told  by  Tournefort,!  that  the  Cyprus  or  Chian  turpentine 
(which  this  tree  furnishes,)  is  procured  by  wounding  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  in  many  places,  leaving  a space  of  about  three  inches  between 
each  wound  ; from  these  the  turpentine  issues,  and  flows  upon 
stones,  which  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  to  receive  it,  and 
upon  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  during  the  night  to  condense  ; in 
the  morning,  before  sun-rise,  it  is  scraped  off.  In  order  to  free  it 
from  all  extraneous  admixture,  it  is  again  liquefied  by  the  sun’s  heat, 
and  passed  through  a strainer.  These  trees  yield  but  a very  small 


* Dioscoridis. 

t Alton’s  Hort.  Kew. 
t Voyage  du  Levant,  tom.  i.  p.  145. 
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quantity  of  the  juice,  on  which  account  it  fetches  a very  high  price. 
We  are  told  that  very  large  trees  yield  less  than  one  pound  of  turpen- 
tine. In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  the  trees  are  said  to 
afford  somewhat  more,  though  still  so  little  as  to  render  it  very  costly, 
hence  it  is  often  adulterated  with  common  turpentine. 

Qualities,  &c.  The  genuine  Chian  turpentine  is  generally  about 
the  consistence  of  new  honey,  transparent,  clear,  tenacious,  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  a fragrant  smell ; its  taste  is  moderately 
warm,  but  free  from  acrimony  and  bitterness. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  These  resemble  the  other 
turpentines,  which  have  been  fully  considered  under  the  article  Pinus, 
to  which  we  refer  our  readers. — See  pp.  23  -29. 

♦ 

PISTACHIA  LENTISCUS. 

Mastic  Tree* 


For  Class,  Order,  and  Gen.  Char. 

See  Pistachia  Terebinlhus. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate.  Leaflets  ovate, 
lanceolate.  Petioles  winged. 


The  Pistachia  LENTiscusf  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  Levant;  it  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Britain  so  early 
as  1664 4 but  it  is  of  slow  vegetation,  and  in  this  country  seldom 
arrives  to  that  degree  of  perfection  to  give  us  a competent  idea  of 
the  plant  in  its  native  soil. 

The  stem  of  this  tree  seldom  exceeds  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  twelve  feet,  and  towards 
the  top  sends  off  numerous  branches;  both  stem  and  branches  are 
covered  with  a smooth  bark  of  a brown  colour;  the  leaves  are 


* Fig.  a.  a female  flower,  magnified,  b.  Female  flowers,  natural  size. — Our  drawing 
represents  a male  plant.  The  male  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  Pistachia  Terebinthus. 
t E^mor.  Dioseoridis. 
t Hort.  Kew. 
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abruptly  pinnate,  consisting  of  several  pairs  of  narrow,  ovate,  oppo- 
site leaflets,  closely  attached  to  the  common  footstalk,  which  has  a 
narrow  foliaceous  expansion  or  wing  on  each  side,  running  from  one 
pair  of  leaflets  to  the  other;  the  flowers  are  male  and  female  on 
distinct  trees,  and  resemble  those  of  the  Pistachia  Terebinthus  ; the 
fruit  is  a drupe,  containing  an  ovate  smooth  nut,  of  a brownish 
colour  when  ripe.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
in  August. 

The  officinal  mastic  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  island  of  Chios, 
by  making  transverse  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  trees,  from  whence  the  mastic  slowly  exudes,  and  is  suffered 
to  run  down  to  the  ground,  which  is  properly  prepared  to  receive  it, 
by  being  made  perfectly  smooth  and  hard.  After  sufficient  time  is 
allowed  for  its  concretion,  it  is  collected  for  use.*  The  time  chosen 
for  making  these  incisions  is  from  July  to  August,  when  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry  ; on  the  following  day  the  mastic  begins  to  flow,  and 
is  collected  every  three  or  four  days  till  the  middle  of  October  or 
November,  when  the  mastic  ceases  to  exude.  The  best  mastic  comes 
to  us  in  the  form  of  small,  transparent,  brittle  grains,  packed  in 
chests;  it  is  said  that  above  1500  cwt.  is  annually  exported  from 
Chios.  We  are  told  that  a soft  mastic,  having  all  the  qualities  of 
true  mastic,  (except  in  its  consistence,  which  resembles  that  of  tur- 
pentine,) is  obtained  by  engrafting  the  lentisck  on  the  Chian  turpen- 
tine tree.f 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  It  has  a light  agree- 
able smell,  more  especially  when  rubbed  or  heated.  Its  taste  is 
warm  and  bitter ; on  being  chewed  it  at  first  crumbles,  but  soon 
after  sticks  together,  and  becomes  soft  and  white  like  wax.  It  totally 
dissolves  in  ether,  and  partially  so  in  alcohol,  in  both  which  menstrua 
it  discovers  a greater  degree  of  warmth  and  bitterness,  and  a stronger 
odour  than  that  of  the  resin  in  substance.!  Alcohol  dissolves  about 
four  parts  out  of  five,  the  residue  which  remains  undissolved  has, 
when  moist,  the  character  of  caoutchouc,  but  becomes  brittle  when 
dried.§  This  substance  resembles  pure  resins,  in  being  semi-trans- 
parent, brittle,  fusible,  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  ether,  but 


*.  Tournefort’s  Voyage  du  Levant,  tom.  i.  p.  44. 

•)•  Vide  Translation  of  Olivier’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
^ Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

§ Thomson’s  Chemistry,  4th  edit.  vol.  v.  p.  93. 
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differs  from  them  in  being  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Boiled  in  water,  it 
impregnates  the  liquor  with  its  smell,  but  gives  out  little  or  nothing 
of  its  substance  ; distilled  with  water,  it  yields  a small  proportion 
of  a limpid  essential  oil,  of  a fragrant  smell  and  a moderately  pun- 
gent taste. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Mastic  is  regarded  as  a 
mild  corroborant,  astringent,  and  diuretic,  and  is  said  to  possess 
(but  in  a milder  degree,)  the  virtues  of  the  turpentines  ; hence  it 
has  been  recommended  m those  diseases  in  which  turpentine  proves 
useful ; formerly  it  was  much  celebrated  as  a medicine  in  ulcerations 
of  the  uterus  and  lungs,  in  debility  of  the  stomach,  and  in  fluor 
albus.*  Chewing  this  drug  has  likewise  been  said  to  have  been  of 
use  in  pain  of  the  teeth  and  gums.  “ It  is  employed  to  fill  the 
cavities  of  carious  teeth,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  from 
its  property  of  softening  in  the  mouth,  and  imparting  little  taste. ”f 
It  is  a common  practice  with  the  Armenian  women  to  chew  this  resin, 
not  only  to  render  their  breath  more  agreeable,  but  to  strengthen  the 
gums  and  whiten  the  teeth  : they  also  mix  it  with  their  fragrant 
waters,  and  burn  it  with  their  ordoriferous  substances  in  the  way  of 
fumigation. 

Off.  Mastic. 

ARNICA  MONTANA. 

Mountain  Arnica.\ 


Class  Syngenesia. — Order  Polygamia  Superflua. 

Nat.  Ord.  Composite  DiscoidejE,  Linn.  Corymbifer^e,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Receptacle  naked.  Seed-down  simple.  Calyx 
with  equal  leaflets.  Corol  of  the  ray  have  often  five 
filaments  without  anthers. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed.  Stem  Leaves  opposite 
in  pairs. 


* The  ancients  used  the  wood  and  leaves. — Ed. 
t Thomson’s  Dispensatory. 

t Fig.  Our  drawing  represents  a plant  of  the  natural  size,  the  lower  portion  of 
which  with  the  root  cut  off. 
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This  species  of  Arnica  is  a native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  de- 
lighting in  mountainous  situations ; it  is  a common  plant  on  the 
mountains  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Siberia,  flowering  in  July  : 
it  has  also  been  found  in  North  America.  This  plant  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  England  by  Mr.  P.  Miller,  iu  1759,*  but  our  climate  is  not 
so  congenial  to  its  propagation  as  its  native  soil.  The  root  is  peren- 
nial, externally  of  a brown  colour : its  form  is  psemorse,  with 
bundles  of  long  fibres  attached  to  it ; the  stalk  rises  about  one  foot 
in  height,  erect,  obscurely  angular,  striated,  rough,  hairy,  and 
terminated  by  two  or  tbree  upright  peduncles,  each  bearing  a single 
flower;  the  leaves  are  ovate,  obtusely  lance-shaped,  aud  stand 
sessile,  in  pairs  upon  the  stem  ; the  radical  leaves  are  less  pointed, 
and  narrower  at  their  bases  than  the  cauline  leaves ; the  flowers 
are  of  a deep  yellow  or  copper  colour;  the  calyx  is  imbricated,  and 
consists  of  a single  row  (from  fifteen  to  sixteen)  of  narrow  lancet- 
shaped,  rough  leaflets,  with  purple  points  ; the  florets  of  the  ray  arc 
ligulate,  about  fourteen  in  number,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
striated,  three-toothed,  and  hairy  at  the  base  ; the  florets  of  the 
disc  are  tubular,  with  a five-lobed  margin  ; the  seeds  are  oblong, 
striated,  and  crowned  with  down,  of  a russet  colour. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  odour  of  the 
fresh  plant  is  weak,  and  to  some  rather  unpleasant ; when  dried  it 
is  slightly  aromatic,  and  excites  sneezing  : to  the  taste,  the  leaves 
and  flowers  are  somewhat  aromatic,  bitter  and  pungent ; that  of 
the  root  acrid  and  bitter.  The  herb  when  macerated  in  boiling 
water,  yields  an  olive-brown  infusion,  which  strikes  a deep  green 
colour  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  zinc,  and  lets  fall  dark  precipitates; 
the  mineral  acids  render  the  infusion  turbid,  and  of  a dirty  white 
colour,  occasioning  brown  precipitates;  the  infusion  reddens  tincture 
of  litmus,  but  occasions  no  change  in  solutions  of  tartarized  antimony 
or  oxymuriate  of  mercury  ; the  leaves  and  flowers  when  digested  in 
sulphuric  ether  or  alcohol,  give  out  a resinous  matter,  which  may  be 
separated  from  the  former  solution  by  evaporation,  and  from  the 
latter,  by  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the 
Arnica  plant  contains  resin,  tannin,  mucus,  a bitter  matter,  and  a 
peculiar  acid,  which  Bouillon  la  Grange  thinks  is  gallic  acid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
of  Arnica  when  administered  in  small  doses,  are  stimulant,  diapho- 


* Hortus  Kewensis,  vol.  iii.  p.  226. 
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retie,  narcotic  and  diuretic  ; in  larger  doses  emetic  and  cathartic : 
the  root  is  said  to  be  aromatic  and  tonic.  That  the  Arnica  is  a 
medicine  of  considerable  activity,  (especially  in  paralysis)  there 
cannot  be  a doubt,  but  how  far  it  deserves  the  extravagant  praises 
it  has  received  at  Vienna,  future  experiments  must  determine.  Dr. 
Collin,  physician  to  the  Pazman  Hospital,  states,  that  with  the 
flowers  of  this  plant,  made  into  an  electuary  with  honey,  he  cured 
more  than  one  thousand  patients  labouring  under  different  species 
of  intermittent  fevers*  in  that  hospital,  from  December  1771  to 
July  1774;  and  during  the  following  winter,  he  made  trial  of  a 
watery  extract  of  the  flowers,  by  w hich  he  cured  thirty  quotidians, 
forty-six  tertians,  and  fifty-eight  quartans.  Dr.  Collin  also  states, 
that  he  experienced  equal  success  with  the  flowers  (employed  in  the 
form  of  infusion)  in  many  hundred  cases  of  putrid  fevers.  In  some 
cases,  he  recommends  the  roott  in  preference  to  the  flowers,  be- 
lieving the  former  to  possess  more  cordial,  tonic,  and  antiseptic 
qualities.  Dr.  Collin  also  found  the  root  of  Arnica  of  great 
efficacy  in  malignant  dysentery,  and  its  good  effects  in  this  disease  is 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Diell,  physician  to  the  Military  Hospital  at 
Vienna.  Dr.  Collin  farther  ascertained  the  medicinal  power  which 
he  attributes  to  this  root,  in  thirteen  cases  of  gangrenes,  where  its 
antiseptic  effects  admitted  of  more  evident  proof.  As  the  Arnica, 
when  first  administered,  often  excites  vomiting  or  uneasiness  of  the 
stomach,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  small  doses,  but  by  re- 
peating the  medicine  two  or  three  times,  this  uneasiness  goes  oft’. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  have  also  been  recommended  in  suppression 
of  the  menses,  visceral  obstructions,  and  pulmonic  complaints,  gout, 
rheumatism,  convulsive  diseases,  and  dysentery  ; but  in  this  latter 
disease  it  often  proves  injurious,  from  its  stimulant  properties.  But 
its  good  effects  are  more  particularly  evident  in  paralytic  affections, 
in  which  diseases,  we  have  many  proofs  of  its  efficacy  and  it  is 


* We  are  told  by  Bergius,  that  he  found  it  aggravate  rather  than  remove  inter- 
mittents. 

-p  R.  Pulv.  Rad.  Arnicae  one.  ij.  digere  in  phiala  alta  balneo  arenae  adaptata,  exacte 
clausa,  per  12  boras  cum  aq.  q.  s.  colatur  unc.  xxx.  adde  syr.  alth.  unc.  iij.  M.  Sumat 
aeger  omni  bihorio  unc.  ij.  vel  iij.  And  to  make  this  medicine  more  palatable,  he 
occasionally  added  lemon  juice,  wine  or  spirits  of  vitriol. 

j Buchner,  Diss.  de  genuinis  principiis  et  effectibus  Arnicae.  Scbulzius  Mat.  Med. 
de  la  Marche  diss.  de  Arnicae  verae  usu. 
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observed  in  these  cases,  that  the  recovery  is  generally  preceded  by 
some  uneasiness,  and  a pricking  sensation  in  the  affected  part. 
When  given  in  too  large  doses,  it  is  apt  to  create  anxiety,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  the  other  deleterious  effects  common  to  powerful  nar- 
cotics.* Arnica  may  be  exhibited  in  substance,  or  in  an  infusion 
made  by  macerating  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
or  two  or  three  scruples  of  the  root,  in  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of 
boiling  water;  of  this  infusion,  when  strained,  the  dose  may  be  from 
one  to  two  ounces,  twice  or  thrice  a day ; the  dose  of  the  powder, 
from  live  to  fifteen  grains,  in  any  suitable  vehicle. 

Off.  The  Flowers  and  Root. 
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Cuckow  Flower. f 


Class  Tetrad ynami a. — Order  Siliquosa. 

Nat.  Ord.  Siliquosa,  Linn,  and  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Pods  opening  elastically,  with  revolute  valves. 

Stigma  entire.  Calyx  somewhat  gaping. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate.  Pinnae  of  the  radical  leaves 
roundish,  dentated,  or  irregularly  angular.  Pinnae  of  the 
stem  leaves  lanceolate. 


This  species  of  Cardamine  ( £/<7V|x€p/ov  /repov  of  Dioscorides,)  is 
indigenous  to  Britain,  common  in  moist  meadows  and  pastures, 
producing  its  flowers  in  April  and  May ; it  thrives  best  in  shady 
situations.  In  the  colour  of  its  blossoms  it  is  subject  to  much  vari- 
ation, they  are  usually  white,  with  a slight  tinge  of  purple. J It 


* We  are  told  that  the  Savoyards  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vosgeses,  make  use  of 
this  plant  as  we  do  tobacco,  both  to  snuff  and  smoke  ; hence  the  plant  is  commonly 
known  on  the  continent  by  the  name  of  Tabac  de  Savoyards  et  de  Vosges. 

-h  Fig  a.  the  calyx  and  stamens,  b.  The  pistillum.  c.  The  pericarpium. 
t We  have  occasionally  seen  this  plant  with  double  blossoms. — Ed. 
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probably  acquired  its  common  English  name  of  ladies-smock  from 
the  white  appearance  which  its  blossoms  give  to  the  meadows  w-  e 
it  abounds,  resembling  linen  bleaching  on  the  grass  :*  a prac  ..ce 
very  general  formerly,  when  most  families  spun  and  bleached  their 
own  linen  : and  that  of  cuckow  flowers  from  their  blowing  early  in  the 
spring  when  the  cuckow  is  first  heard.  This  plant  also  gives  name 
to  one  of  our  most  beautiful  species  of  butterfly,  the  Papilio  Car- 
damine,  or  orange-tip  butterfly  of  Linnaeus,  the  caterpillar  of  which 
feeds  upon  it. 

The  root  is  perennial,  branched,  and  sends  off  many  long,  round 
fibres;  the  stalk  rises  about  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  upright,  round, 
or  very  slightly  angular,  smooth,  and  a little  branched  towards  the 
top ; the  radical  leaves  are  frequently  imperfect  or  altogether  want- 
ing; when  present,  spreading  in  a circular  form,  pinnated,  the  pinnae 
roundish,  slightly  and  irregularly  angular,  and  stand  upon  very  short 
petioles ; the  leaves  upon  the  stem  are  erect,  and  consist  of  several 
pair  of  pinnae,  with  an  odd  one ; the  pinnae  are  opposite,  spear- 
shaped,  concave,  pointed,  and  of  a bright  green  ; the  flowers  terminate 
the  stem  in  a corymb  ; the  peduncles  are  smooth  and  round  ; the  calyx 
a perianthium,  deciduous,  composed  of  four  leaves,  which  are  oval, 
obtuse,  membranous  at  the  edge,  hollow,  and  the  alternate  one  gibbous 
at  the  base ; the  corolla  is  cruciform  ; the  petals  are  inversely  ovate,  - 
white,  or  very  pale  purple,  veined,  slightly  emarginate,  claws  of  a 
yellowish  colour ; the  filaments  are  six,  four  long  and  two  short, 
bearing  small,  oblong,  incumbent  yellow  anthers,  and  invested  at 
their  base  with  four  nectarious  glands ; the  germen  is  round,  slender, 
about  the  length  of  the  filaments;  style  very  short;  stigma  globular; 
seed  vessel  a cylindrical  pod  of  two  valves,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
which  opens  elastically  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  rolls  back  in  a 
spiral  form  ; the  seeds  are  numerous,  round,  somewhat  flat,  and  of 
a yellowish  colour. 

We  are  told  by  Millerf  that  there  are  four  varieties  of  this  species 
of  cardamine,  viz.  the  single  blossom,  with  white  and  purple  flow- 
ers, and  the  double  flower  of  both  colours.  These  varieties  are 
frequently  intermixed  in  the  same  meadows.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  gathered  by  the  country  people  and  eaten  as  salad. 


* This  resemblance  is  described  by  our  immortal  bard  Shakspeare,  in  Love’s  Labour 
Lost. 

•f-  Vide  Gard.  Diet. 
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Ill 


Sensible  Qualities.  This  plant  has  the  same  sensible 
qu  ^ies  as  water-cress  ; every  part  of  the  plant  is  inodorous  ; its 
tas&‘  is  slightly  bitter  and  pungent,  but  it  has  not  been  chemically 
examined.  A decoction  of  the  flower  is  bitter. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  officinal  part  (the 
flowers,)  was  first  brought  into  notice  as  an  anti-spasmodic,  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  George  Baker,  who  read  a paper  in  the  year  1767, 
at  the  London  College,  recommending  these  flowers  as  a remedy  in 
convulsive  disorders.*  In  this  account  Sir  George  relates  five  cases 
wherein  the  flowers  were  successfully  used,  viz.  two  of  chorea  sancti 
Viti,  one  of  spasmodic  asthma,  one  of  hemiplegia,  accompanied  with 
convulsions  on  the  palsied  side,  and  a case  of  remarkable  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  lower  limbs ; the  two  first  were  cured  in  less  than 
a month  , the  two  second  were  also  happily  restored,  but  in  the  last 
case  the  patient  had  only  experienced  some  relief  from  the  flowers, 
when  she  was  seized  with  a fever  which  proved  fatal.  In  the  Manuel 
de  Medecine  Pratique,  &c.  a case  of  incubus  is  related  by  Dr. 
Odier,  of  Geneva,  in  which  the  flowers  of  cardamine  proved  effica- 
cious after  several  other  auti-spasmodic  medicines  had  failed.  We 
are  told  by  Greeding,  who  exhibited  it  in  large  doses,  that  he  ex- 
perienced but  one  instance  of  its  good  effects,  out  of  a great  number 
of  cases. f At  present  they  are  seldom  used.  They  are  said  to  be 
slightly  diuretic  and  diaphoretic,  but  have  otherwise  little  sensible 
operation.  The  leaves  were  formerly  considered  antiscorbutic.  The 
dose  of  the  flowers  when  dried  and  powdered,  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  two  drachms,  given  from  two  to  four  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Off.  The  Flowers  and  Leaves. 


* Medioal  Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  442  ; bnt  their  efficacy  in  spasmodic  diseases  had 
been  previously  noticed  by  Dale,  Pharmacol,  p.  204. 

t Ludwig.  Advers.  Medico-pract.  vol.  iii.  part  iii.  page  564. 
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Common  Sorrel  * 


Class  Hexandria. — Order  Trigynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Holorace®,  Linn.  Polygone®  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  three-leaved.  Petals  three,  converging. 
Seed  one,  three-sided. 

Spec.  Char.  Flowers  declined,  male  and  female,  on  distinct 
plants.  Leaves  oblong,  arrow-shaped. 

The  genus  Rumex  comprises  a numerous  tribe  of  plants,  natives  of 
almost  every  country  and  climate  ;f  ten  species  are  indigenous  to 
Britain.  This  native  species,  (the  Acetosa)  is  a perennial  plant, 
common  in  pastures,  flowering  in  June.  The  root  is  slender,  long 
and  fibrous ; the  stalk  rises  erect,  round,  striated,  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  and  branched  towards  the  top  ; the  radical  leaves  are 
oblong,  arrow-shaped,  and  stand  upon  long  footstalks  ; those  of  the 
stem  are  sessile,  placed  alternately,  amplexieaule,  pointed,  and 
slightly  rolled  back  ; the  flowers  are  dioecious,  produced  in  ter- 
minal branched  spikes,  arranged  in  half  whorls,  and  stand  upon 
short  slender  peduncles;  the  calyx  consists  of  three  ovate  seg- 
ments ; the  corolla  is  composed  of  three  petals,  shaped  like  the 
divisions  of  the  calyx  : both  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  partly  tinged 
with  a pink  or  reddish  colour;  the  filaments  are  short  and  slender, 
bearing  large  double  yellow  anthers;  the  germen  is  triangular,  sup- 
porting three  short,  simple,  reflexed  styles,  with  large  bearded  stig- 
mata of  a crimson  colour  ; the  seeds  are  naked,  single,  of  a 
triangular  shape.  Some  writers  have  referred  this  plant  to  the 
Lapathum  Quartum  of  Dioscorides,  and  to  the  Lapathum  Sylvestre, 
quod  alii  oxalidem  appellant  of  Pliny.  But  as  the  word  diO  has 
been  indiscriminately  used,  both  to  signify  sharp  in  regard  to  the 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a radical  leaf.  b.  and  c.  Male  flowers,  largely  magnified,  d.  A 
female  flower,  e.  The  pistillum  magnified,  shewing  the  bearded  stigmata.  /.  A single 
stamen,  g.  The  seed.  h.  A petal,  these  three  last  magnified. 

t Thirty  species  are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens. — Hort.  Cant. 
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form  of  the  leaves  of  a plant,  and  in  respect  to  the  taste,  there  may 
be  some  doubt  whether  these  authors  have  been  correct,  in 
exclusively  applying  it  in  the  latter  sense,  as  in  the  name 
Acetosa. 

Sensible  Qualities.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  no  odour, 
but  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  which  depends  upon  the  super-oxalate 
of  potass  they  contain  ; by  drying,  their  acidity  is  much  lessened. 
The  expressed  juice  is  greenish,  and  of  rather  an  acid  taste ; it  is  not 
changed  by  sulphate  of  iron,  and  effervesces  slightly  with  salt  of 
tartar. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  leaves  of  sorrel  are 
refrigerant  and  diuretic,  and  are  medicinally  employed  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  Oxalis  Acetosella  already  described,  we  shall  there- 
fore refer  our  readers  to  that  article,  (vide  vol.  i.  p.  44).  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  taken  in  large  quantities  as  food,* * * §  will  be  found  of  con- 
siderable efficacy  where  an  antiscorbutic  regimen  is  required.!  We 
are  told  by  Dr.  Clark  that  the  natives  of  Wermeland,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Sweden,  in  seasons  of  great  scarcity  form  it  into  bread, 
and  that  it  is  not  unsalutary.J 

Off.  The  Leaves. 


RUMEX  AQUATICUS. 

Water -dock .§ 


Class  Hexandria. — Order  Trigynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Holoraceje,  Linn.  Polygonea:  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  three-leaved.  Petals  three,  converging. 
Seed  one,  three-sided. 

Spec.  Char.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Valvelets  toothed, 
grain-bearing.  Leaves  linear. 


* In  some  parts  of  France  it  is  cultivated  as  an  edible  vegetable. — Ed. 

t Boerbaave  Hist.  Plant.  4 B.  part  ii.  p.  540. 

t Travels,  &c.  part.  iii.  p.  90.  4to.  Lond.  1823. 

§ Fig.  a.  tbe  corolla  enclosing  the  seed.  6.  A flower  a little  magnifled,  shewing 
the  anthers,  e.  A leaf  as  it  proceeds  from  tbe  lower  part  of  the  stem. 

VOL.  II. 
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This  indigenous  plant  is  a native  of  Britain,  and  is  found  growing 
in  wet  ditches,  pools,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  flowering  in  July 
and  August.  The  root  is  perennial,  thick,  large,  externally  of  a dark 
blackish  colour,  internally  whitish  ; the  stem  rises  erect  to  about 
five  feet  in  height,  channelled,  smooth,  and  towards  the  top  branched; 
the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  are  long,  narrow,  and  on 
the  flower  spikes  linear  and  pointed  : those  which  arise  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem,  are  near  a foot  and  a half  in  length,  obcordate, 
somewhat  indented  at  the  edges,  and  stand  upon  long  channelled 
footstalks  ; the  flowers  are  numerous,  and  hang  in  wliorled  spikes 
upon  slender  peduncles  ; the  calyx  is  permanent,  and  divided  into 
three  narrow,  pointed  segments ; the  corolla  consists  of  three  nar- 
row, ovate,  pointed  petals;  the  stamens  are  short,  slender,  and 
support  erect  double  anthers;  the  germen  is  triangular,  and  supports 
three  reflexed  styles,  terminated  by  rough  stigmata;  the  capsule 
is  formed  of  the  petals,  which  by  approaching  each  other  form  a 
triangle,  and  in  this  state  are  called  valves;  these  are  ovate,  pointed, 
slightly  notched  towards  the  base,  and  marked  with  a small  linear 
grain,  extending  down  the  middle  of  each  valve  ; the  seed  is  solitary, 
ovate,  triangular. 

This  species  of  Rumex,  is  the  Bpereivvinyj  v\  Bettovihvi  of  Diosco- 
rides,  and  under  various  synonyms  has  been  generally  thought  to 
be  the  Herba  Britannica  of  the  ancients,*  so  celebrated  for  the  cure 
of  the  scurvy,  and  some  cutaneous  diseases. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  root  (the  officinal  part)  of 
this  plant  has  little  or  no  smell,  its  taste  is  very  austere  ; the  watery 
infusion  strikes  a deep  black  with  sulphate  of  iron  ; it  gives  out  its 
virtues  both  to  alcohol  and  water. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  root  of  water-dock 
is  strongly  astringent,  and  was  formerly  much  employed  both  as  an 
external  and  internal  remedy,  for  the  cure  of  scurvyf,  particularly 
when  the  gums  are  spongy,  and  haemorrhages  ensue  ; and  we  are 
told  by  Linnaeus,!  that  it  is  the  only  remedy  which  proves  effica^ 
cious  in  the  scurvy  of  the  Laplanders,  when  the  ulcers  are  healed, 
and  the  patient  is  attacked  with  asthma.  It  has  also  been  recom- 
mended in  various  other  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  obstructions  of 
the  viscera.  The  powdered  root  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  dentri- 


* See  Dios.  lib.  iv.  c.  2;  also  Plin.  lib.  xsv.  c._3. 
t Vide  Lind’s  Treatise  on  Scurvy,  p.  264. 

$ Correspondence  of  Linnrcus,  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 
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fice.*  Many  other  species  of  dock  were  formerly  much  extolled  as 
efficacious  remedies,  and  were  officinal  herbs  ; but  with  the  march 
cf  intellect  they  have  marched  out  of  our  pharmacopoeias,  and  given 
place  to  less  efficacious  exotic  drugs.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  says,  “ I 
have  ascertained  that  a decoction  of  one  ounce  of  the  sliced  root 
of  the  common  dock,  Rumex  Patientia,  in  a pint  of  water,  is  ex- 
tremely efficacious  in  obstinate  ichthyosis.  In  a full  dose,  about 
two  ounces  of  the  decoction  purges  freely  ; but  at  the  same  time 
improves  the  tone  of  the  stomach.”  We  would  recommend  a trial 
of  this,  as  well  as  the  Rumex  Aquaticus,  to  our  readers,  having  our- 
selves experienced  much  benefit  from  their  use  in  several  cases. 

Off.  The  Root. 


MATONIA  CARDAMOMUM. 

The  Cardamom  Tree .f 


Class  Monandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Scitamineje,  Linn.  Canna:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Capsule  three-celled,  three-valved,  with  ;a  cen- 
tral receptacle.  Anther  of  two  distinct  lobes.  Filament 
with  two  triangular  lobes  at  the  base.  Seeds  rough,  tunicated. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  elliptic,  lanceolate.  Calyx  notched. 
Capsule  ovate,  oblong,  obtusely  triangular. 


This  plant  is  a native  of  the  Indies,  growing  in  great  abundance 
on  the  mountains  above  Cochin  and  Calicut ; on  some  mountains 
near  the  coast  of  Malabar,  it  is  said  to  grow  in  such  plenty, 
that  the  place  is  called  the  Mountains  of  Cardamoms.  The  root  is 
perennial,  tuberous,  oblong,  jointed,  and  sends  off  numerous  fibres ; 
the  stems  which  emerge  from  the  roots  are  from  eight  to  ten,  or 
more,  in  number,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 


* Murray’s  App.  Med.  vol.  iii.  p.  344. 

+ Fig.  a.  a capsule,  b.  Section  of  ditto,  c.  The  anthers,  d.  The  style,  laying  be 
tween  the  lobes  of  the  anther,  e.  The  gerraen  and  style. 
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hollow,  round,  smooth,  and  about  the  thickness  of  the  thumb, 
gradually  tapering  as  the  continued  sheaths  send  off  the  leaves ; 
at  the  lower  part,  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
root,  they  are  clubbed  and  jointed ; the  leaves  are  alternate, 
sheathing,  about  four  spans,  or  from  ten  to  thirty  inches  long,  and 
from  three  to  four  broad,  smooth,  entire,  of  a bright  green,  and 
striated  with  parallel  veins,  the  under  side  paler  ; the  midrib,  on  the 
upper  side,  pale  green,  on  the  under  side,  much  deeper  ; the  flower 
stalks  proceed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stems,  close  against  the 
roots,  and  creeps  along  the  ground,  articulated,  and  about  a foot 
and  a half  or  two  feet  in  length  ; the  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes 
or  panicles,  much  branched,  and  proceed  from  the  articulations  ; 
the  flowers  are  alternately  accompanied  with  small,  ovate,  acute 
bracteas;  the  calyx  is  monophyllous,  inferior,  double,  tubular,  and 
divided  at  the  brim  into  three  segments  ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous, 
funnel-shaped,  the  tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  the  brim  four-cleft, 
the  three  outer  segments  long,  narrow,  and  of  a pale  straw  colour, 
the  centre  one  large,  broad,  concave,  and  irregularly  oval,  and 
marked  with  purple  stripes ; the  filament  is  large,  broad,  slightly 
grooved,  and  supports  a large  double  emarginate  crestless  anther, 
divided  into  two  lobes  by  a deep  fissure ; the  germen  is  inferior, 
globular,  and  supports  a slender  style,  (the  upper  part  of  which  lies 
in  the  fissure  formed  by  the  two  lobes  of  the  anthers)  ; stigma 
funnel-shaped  and  ciliated  ; capsule  a trilocular  berry ; when  fresh, 
oblong,  fleshy,  and  smooth ; when  dried,  coriaceous,  and  of  a 
brownish  colour;  seeds  small,  numerous,  roundish,  somewhat  angu- 
lar, and  of  a dark  brown  colour. 

The  plant  which  affords  the  officinal  cardamom  seeds  of  our 
pharmacopoeias,  was  long  unknown  or  its  botanical  character  but 
imperfectly  described.  By  former  botanists  it  was  generally  consi- 
dered as  a species  of  Amornum,*  but  the  identical  species  was  never 
precisely  ascertained,  until  Mr.  White,  surgeon,  on  the  Bombay 
establishment,  communicated  to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  botanical  description  and  natural  history  of  the 
plants  which  yield  the  true  cardamom  seeds  of  commerce.f  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  a new  genus,  under  the  title  of  Elettaria,  so 


* The  Edinburgh  College  supposed  the  seeds  to  be  the  product  of  the  Araomum 
Repens  (first  discovered  by  Sonnerat) ; but  the  Dublin  College,  and  most  of  the  con- 
tinental pharmaceutical  writers,  have  ascribed  them  to  the  Amomum  Cardamomum  of 
LinnseUs. 

+ Vide  Linn a:an  Transactions,  vol.  x. 
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named  from  the  M£16alic  word,  Elettari  * the  appellation  given  to 
this  plant  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  where  it  is  produced  in  great 
abundance.f 

The  name  (Matonia  Cardamomum)  by  which  this  plant  is  now 
distinguished  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  we  learn,  was  suggested 
by  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Maton.J  The  carda- 
mom seeds  imported  into  Europe,  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Cardamomum  Majus,§  Medium,  and  Minus,  (the  former  of 
which  is  now  better  known  under  the  name  of  Grains  of  Paradise)  ; 
but  whether  either  of  these  is  the  Amomuin  Verum  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  ascertain. 

For  the  following  account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cardamom 
plant,  as  practised  at  Malabar,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  White’s  paper 
on  the  subject, ||  and  which,  we  presume,  will  not  be  uninteresting 
to  our  readers. 

“ The  spots  chosen  (for  these  plantations  or  farms)  are  either  level 
or  gentle  sloping  surfaces  on  the  highest  range  of  the  Ghafits,  after 
passing  the  first  declivity  from  their  base.  The  extent  of  climate 
hitherto  known  to  produce  them,  lies  between  11°  and  12°  30'  north 
latitude,  or  thereabouts.  The  months  of  February  and  March  are, 
on  account  of  the  prevailing  dry  weather,  selected  as  the  most 
proper  for  commencing  their  labours  ; the  first  consists  in  cutting 
down  the  large  and  small  trees  promiscuously,  leaving  of  the  former 
standing,  at  nearly  equal  distances,  certain  tall  and  stately  indi- 
viduals, adapted  to  that  degree  of  perpendicular  shade  which 
experience  teaches  them  to  be  most  favourable  for  the  future  crops. 
The  grass  and  weeds  are  then  cleared  away,  and  the  ground  disen- 
cumbered from  the  roots  of  the  brushwood  ; the  large  trees  lie  where 
they  fall ; the  shrubs,  roots,  and  grass,  are  filled  up  into  different 
small  heaps,  and  their  spontaneous  and  gradual  decomposition  ferti- 
lizes the  space  they  cover. 


* Originally  given  to  this  tribe  of  plants  by  Van  Rheide,  in  his  Hortns  Malabaricns* 
—Ed. 

f Ainslie’s  Materia  Indica,  vol.  i. 

t We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  modern  name  (Matonia)  given  to  this  plant,  is 
calculated  to  create  botanical  confusion,  there  being  but  little  doubt  but  it  is  the  identical 
i Amomum  Repens  of  Sonnerat,  and  Elletari  of  Van  Rheide. — Ed. 

$ The  Amomum  Grana  Paradisi  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  of  this  speoies  of  Amomum 
are  considerably  more  pungent,  but  less  fragrant,  than  the  officinal  cardamoms ; they  are 
seldom  prescribed  medicinally,  but  we  have  known  them  used  by  druggists,  as  a cheap 
snbititute,  in  compounding  the  officinal  preparations  of  the  pharmacopeias.— Ed. 

||  Transactions  of  the  Linmcan  Society,  vol.  x, 
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“ As  the  cardamom  plants  spring  up  from  scattered  seeds  dormant 
on  the  spot,  or  washed  thither  by  rains  from  the  adjacent  parts  ; we 
do  not  find  any  regularity  in  their  disposition,  nor  is  the  industry  of 
the  natives  exerted  to  correct  this.  Accordingly,  we  see  them 
variously  grouped  ; in  some  places  crowded  and  extremely  luxuriant, 
in  others  thin  and  stunted  ; some  roots  sending  forth  from  twenty  to 
thirty  stems,  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  which  bear ; others  from 
eight  to  twelve,  and  down  to  four  or  five.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to 
calculate  the  rate  of  produce  of  any  one  plant.  Each  stem  sends 
forth  from  two  to  four  strings  of  fructiferous  panicles ; from  these 
issue,  alternately,  short  clusters  bearing  from  two  to  three  pods. 
The  length  of  the  common  string  or  stalk  varies  from  four  inches  to 
eighteen,  and  is  sometimes  two  feet;  but  these  last  extremes  are 
not  fertile,  in  proportion.  In  good  years,  from  four  to  six  plants 
will  yield  of  dried  pods  one  dungally,  a measure  of  capacity  equal 
to  four  pints  Winchester.”  After  the  operations,  (above  described) 
no  further  labour  is  bestowed  for  four  years.  At  the  revolution  of 
the  fourth  rainy  season,  and  towards  its  close,  they  look  for  a crop, 
and  their  hopes  are  rarely  disappointed  ; this  first  effort  of  nature  is 
generally  scanty  : for  instance,  only  one-half  of  what  is  reaped  the 
following  year,  and  only  one-fourth  of  what  is  yielded  after  the 
sixth  rains,  at  which  period  the  plant  has  reached  its  acme  of 
prolific  vigour.  Now  and  then,  however,  this  routine  is  interrupted, 
and  its  progress  protracted,  by  causes,  of  which  they  are  not  very 
solicitous  to  investigate  the  nature  : they  remark,  however,  excessive 
and  uninterrupted  rains  to  be  one  source  of  failure.  In  the  dry 
season  succeeding  to  the  first  crop,  they  grub  up  the  undergrowth 
of  shrubs,  and  clear  away  the  weeds  and  grass,  laying  them  up  as 
before  in  heaps  to  rot:  this  process  of  cleansing  being  yearly 
repeated,  the  same  spot  will  continue  productive  for  fifty  years  or 
upwards.  The  barren  state  of  the  Ela-Kaudy*  is  replaced  by  the 
establishment  of  another,  on  a fresh  site,  and  with  similar  properties 
to  the  former  ; in  the  choice  of  which  they  can  never  be  at  a loss,  from 
the  great  extent  of  mountain  and  wood  in  a state  of  nature ; and  the 
same  operations  repeated,  the  customary  routine  of  crops  will 
follow. 

The  abundance  of  crop  is  best  insured  by  a moderate  routine  of 
weather,  with  respect  to  dry  and  wet ; the  extremes  of  each  are 
injurious:  they  dread  most,  however,  deluging  rains,  particularly  for 


* The  Malabar  term  for  the  plantation  or  plot  of  ground. 
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the  young  plantations,  and  during  the  flowering  season,  which  com- 
mences on  the  first  fall  of  the  rains  in  April  and  May,  and  continue 
for  two  months.  The  flower  being  very  delicate,  and  the  recumbent 
and  repent  posture  of  the  fruit-panicles,  exposes  them  particularly 
to  the  bad  effects  of  drenching  moisture.  In  August  and  September 
the  pods  increase  and  acquire  the  greatest  size.  In  the  first  half  of 
October  they  begin  to  ripen ; then  the  gathering  of  the  early  part 
commences;  the  ripening  proceeds  through  all  that  month  and 
November.  A longer  continuance  of  the  rainy  season  may  protraet 
the  final  gathering  till  the  middle  of  December.  About  a fortnight 
earlier  than  here  stated,  the  cardamoms  on  the  western  or  sea-side 
of  the  Ghafits  are  gathered.  A dry  day  being  chosen,  the  fruit- 
stalks  are  plucked  from  the  roots,  carried  to  their  houses,  and  laid 
out  to  dry  on  mats  placed  upon  a threshing-floor ; a series  of  four 
or  five  days  is  sufficient  to  complete  the  desiccation. 

The  pods  being  extricated  by  being  stripped  with  the  finger,  are 
separated  into  three  or  four  sorts,  denominated  from  their  respective 
qualities:  1.  Talli-kai,  the  head  fruit;  2.  Nadu-kai,  the  middle; 
and  3.  Poulo-kai,  the  abortive  fruit.  The  last  being  thrown  away, 
the  two  former  are  mixed  together ; the  purpose  of  the  separation 
being  to  ascertain  the  relative  proportions,  and  to  render  the  whole 
uniform  and  marketable.  “ The  bundles  thus  prepared  by  the  culti- 
vators, are  immediately  carried  down  to  shops,  or  little  storehouses, 
erected  by  Mopla  merchants  or  agents  in  different  places  along  the 
whole  range  of  hills,  and  at  a little  distance  from  the  farms.  Here 
they  are  subjected  to  another  and  final  operation  by  the  venders  to 
the  wholesale  merchants  on  the  coast.  This  consists  in  holding  them 
over  a gentle  and  slow  fire  in  flat  baskets,  while  assistants  continue 
rubbing  them  betwixt  their  hands  for  a certain  time,  which  has  the 
effect  of  detaching  what  remains  of  the  permanent  calyx  and  foot- 
stalk, or  other  adhering  membranes.  The  cardamoms  are  now 
weighed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  respective  quotas  of  rent 
payable  by  the  different  farmers.  The  result  of  this  is  expected  to 
correspond  with  a previous  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  the  crops, 
taken  on  the  ground  before  they  arrive  at  maturity ; on  the  ap- 
proach of  which,  an  official  deputation,  consisting  of  public  officers, 
and  some  of  the  head  men  of  the  country,  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  repair  to  the  Ela-Kandys  attended  by  the  proprietors,  and 
there  make  the  calculation  from  the  combined  consideration  of  the 
extent  of  ground,  age  of  the  plantation,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  fruit  stalks  then  in  full  bearing.  Four  or  five  of  the  visitors. 
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whose  interests  are  supposed  to  be  neutral,  and  equally  unbiassed 
betwixt  Government  and  the  Ryot,  successively  and  seriously  deliver 
their  opinion,  from  the  average  of  which  the  official  attendants  strike 
a mean,  and  mutual  satisfaction  is  generally  the  consequence.  The 
duties  or  customs,  are  paid  only  on  exportation  from  the  province; 
they  amount  to  twelve  per  cent.,  and  the  average  price  is  rated  at 
twelve  hundred  rupees  per  candy  of  640  pounds  avoirdupois.  “ The 
total  produce  of  Wynaud  may  amount,  one  year  with  another,  to 
something  above  fifty  candies,  perhaps  fifty-six  ; and  this  grown  on 
an  extent  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  reckoning  the  sinuosi- 
ties and  angles  of  the  hill.  The  kingdom  or  country  of  the  Coorja 
Rajah,  produces  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  candies.  The  whole  site  of 
growth  of  this  spice  on  the  continent  of  Hindostan,  extends  from 
Soubramany  Ghatit,  nearly  due  east  from  Mangalore  to  Mannaar 
Ghafit,  in  the  same  direction  from  Calicut.” 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Cardamom  seeds 
have  a grateful  odour,  and  an  aromatic  pungent  taste,  on  being 
chewed  they  impart  a glowing  warmth  in  the  mouth.  These 
qualities  are  completely  extracted  both  by  water  and  alcohol.  The 
watery  infusion  is  turbid,  somewhat  thick  ; its  colour  is  changed  by 
the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  but  yields  a flocculent  precipitate 
with  muriate  of  mercury,  acetate  of  lead,  alcohol,  and  several  of  the 
acids.  Distilled  with  water,  they  yield  an  essential  oil  (which  swims 
upon  the  water)  of  a yellow  colour,  and  a very  pungent  taste,  with 
the  odour  of  the  seed.  On  inspissating  the  alcoholic  tincture,  a 
part  of  the  flavour  of  the  cardamoms  rises  with  the  spirit,  but  the 
greatest  part  remains  behind,  concentrated  in  the  extract,  which 
smells  moderately  of  the  seeds,  and  has  a pungent  aromatic  taste, 
very  durable  in  the  mouth,  and  rather  more  grateful  than  that  of 
the  seeds  in  substance.  The  ethereal  tincture  is  of  a yellowish  green, 
and  when  evaporated  on  water,  leaves  neither  resin  nor  extractive, 
much  essential  oil  floating  on  it.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that 
these  seeds  are  entirely  composed  of  inucus,  fecula  and  essen- 
tial oil. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cardamoms  are  cordial, 
carminative  and  antispasmodic;  when  taken  in  moderate  doses  they 
gently  stimulate  the  stomach  and  promote  digestion : being  less 
stimulating  than  pepper  and  other  spicy  aromatics,  they  form  an  use- 
ful adjunct  to  bitters  in  dyspeptic  complaints;  and  also  to  aperient 
medicines  in  flatulent  colic,  &c.  Cardamoms  may  be  given  in  powder, 
in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  but  are  more  frequently  taken 
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in  the  form  of  tincture,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  half  a drachm  to 
two  drachms. 

Off.  The  Seeds. 

Off.  Pp.  Tinctura  Cardamomi,  L.  E.  D. 

Tinctura  Cardamomi  Composita,  L.  D. 
Cardamoms  also  form  one  of  the  ingredients  in  many  of  the  com- 
pound medicines  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 


CURCUMA  ZEDOARIA. 

Zeiloary* * . 


Class  Monandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  SciTAMiNEiE,  Linn.  Drymyrrhiza:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Anther  double,  two-spurred.  Filament  petal- 
like, three-lobed,  central  lobe  bearing  the  anther. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  broad,  lanceolate,  petioled. 


This  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  Ceylon,  and 
Malabar,  flowering  in  June  and  July ; it  is  also  a native  of  Otaheite. 
It  delights  in  dry  open  situations,  and  where  the  soil  is  sandy. 

The  root  is  tuberous,  fleshy,  externally  of  an  ash  colour,  internally 
grey;  the  flower  stem  is  short,  rising  very  little  above  the  ground, 
and  covered  with  sheaths  formed  of  the  broad  footstalks  of  the 
leaves ; the  leaves  are  radicle,  large,  nearly  elliptical,  pointed, 
veined,  of  an  uniform  green  colour,  and  stand  upon  broad  petioles ; 
the  infloresence  is  a terminal,  loose  spike ; the  calyx  is  small  ; 
the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  formed  of  a long  slender  tube,  divided 
at  the  mouth  into  six  segments,  three  of  which  are  long,  narrow, 
spreading,  and  inserted  before  the  others ; two  of  the  other  segments 
are  erect,  ovate  and  pointed  ; the  third  is  deeply  cut  into  two  ovate 
divisions;  the  filament  is  petal-like,  three  lobed  ; the  anther  is  dou- 
ble, and  placed  on  the  middle  lobe  of  the  filament;  the  germen  is 
superior,  roundish,  style  about  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  upper 

% — — • ■ 

* Fig.  b.  the  coralla  and  calyx,  c.  The  anthers  and  style. 
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portion  of  which  passes  through  the  groove  formed  by  the  two  lobes 
of  the  anther;  stigma  roundish  and  slightly  bilabiate;  the  capsule 
is  ovate,  or  somewhat  triangular,  divided  into  three  cells,  and  as 
many  valves,  each  cell  contains  many  small  seeds. 

We  are  partly  indebted  to  that  indefatigable  botanist.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh, for  ascertaining  the  precise  species  which  yield  the  zedoary  of 
commerce.  Whether  this  drug  was  known  or  used  by  the  ancients, 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  ascertain  ; by  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Costus  of  Dioscorides,  the  Guiduar  of  Avicenna,  and  the  Zerumbet 
of  Serapion.  Later  botanists  do  not  appear  to  agree  as  to  the  pre- 
cise genus  to  which  this  plant  should  belong.  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan, 
Jun.,  on  the  authority  of  Wildenow,  ranks  it  as  an  Amomum,*  whilst 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  follows  that  able  botanist,  Mr.  Roscoe,  who 
separates  this  plant  from  the  genus  Amomum,  and  places  it  with  the 
Curcuma.f  The  Ksempferia  Rotunda  of  Linnasus,  is  also  said  to 
yield  the  zedoary  of  the  shops.]:  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
zedoary  roots  of  commerce  are  the  produce  of  the  three  species  of 
plants  above  named.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  same  soil,  and 
produce  roots  which,  in  their  external  appearance  and  sensible 
qualities,  differ  but  little  from  each  other.  We  are  told  by  Dr. 

Ainslie,  that  the  best  roots  come  from  Ceylon.  In  Lower  India  the 
root  is  generally  exposed  for  sale,  cut  into  small  round  pieces  about 
the  third  part  of  an  inch  thick,  and  an  inch  and  a half  or  two  inches 
in  circumference. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  odour  of  zedoary 
root  is  fragrant,  slightly  resembling  that  of  camphor,  its  taste  is 
aromatic,  somewhat  bitter  and  slightly  acrid  ; these  qualities  it  imparts 
to  water,  but  more  perfectly  to  spirit.  In  distillation  with  water  it 
yields  a thick  ponderous  essential  oil  of  a greenish  colour,  smelling 
strongly  of  the  root ; its  taste  is  very  hot  and  pungent ; by  keeping  it 
deposits  camphor.  The  constituents  of  zedoary  root  are  chiefly  aro- 
matic and  bitter  principles  combined  with  a large  proportion  of  fecula. 
From  the  analysis  of  M.  Bucholz,  1008.7  parts  gave  the  following  pro- 
ducts, volatile  oil  14.2,  balsam  36.,  extractive  117.5,  gum  45.,  starch 
116.,  lignin  128.,  tragacanthin  90.,  gummy  extractive  312.,  moisture 
150.  Zedoary  root  when  good  should  be  of  an  ash  grey  colour  exter- 
nally, and  of  a pale  brownish  red  internally : the  pieces  should  be  firm 


* Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory. 

•J-  London  New  Dispensatory, 
t Woodviit  Med.  Bot,  2d.  edit.  p.  740. 
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and  heavy,  neither  worm  eaten  nor  very  fibrous,  about  the  thickness 
of  the  little  finger,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  length. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  root  of  zedoary  is 
esteemed  tonic,  carminative  and  cordial,  and  as  such  it  formerly 
entered  into  the  aromatic  confection  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 
In  modern  practice  it  is  very  little  used,  although  as  a stomachic  it 
is  certainly  a very  agreeable  medicine.  By  Avicenna,''  and  the 
Arabians  it  was  highly  extolled,  and  esteemed  as  an  antidote  for 
almost  every  disease.  The  modern  Arabs  esteem  it  to  be  tonic, 
deobstruent  and  aphrodisiac ; and  the  Hindoos  make  use  of  it  in 
their  bathings  and  purifications. 

Off.  The  root. 

FUCUS  VESICULOSUS. 

Bladder-wrack . f 


Class  Cryptogamia. — Order  Alg^e. 

Nat.  Ord.  Alga:. 

Gen.  Char.  Male.  Vesicles  smooth,  hollow,  with  villose 

hairs  within,  interwoven. 

Female.  Vesicles  smooth,  filled  with  jelly, 
sprinkled  with  immersed  grains,  prominent 
at  the  tip.  Seed  solitary. 

Spec.  Char.  Frond  fl at,  linear,  dichotomous,  ribbed,  entire. 
Vesicles  in  pairs. 


This  species  of  Fucus  is  a perennial  plant,  bearing  its  fructifica- 
tion in  the  spring : it  is  a native  of  Britain,  growing  on  our  shores 
and  rocks ; it  forms  one  of  a very  numerous  tribe  of  plants,  generally 
known  under  the  popular  name  of  sea  weeds.  This  plant  does  not 


* Vide  Canon.  Med.  lib.  ii.  tract,  ii.  p.  118. 

+ Fig.  a.  longitudinal  section  of  a vesicle,  b.  Part  of  a receptacle  magnified, 
c.  Tubicle.  d.  Seeds.  /.  Contents  of  a seed.  e.  Horizontal  section  of  a receptacle. 
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appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  as  we  have  no  account 
of  it  till  the  time  of  Clusius,  who  describes  it  under  the  name  of 
Quercus  Marina,  or  sea  oak.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the 
Fucus  tribe  that  is  met  with  on  our  shores,  and  on  some  parts  of  the 
coast  it  is  cast  up  on  the  beach,  and  grows  in  such  abundance,  as  to 
become  a very  valuable  product  to  the  proprietors  of  the  rocky 
shores.  In  Scotland  it  is  known  under  the  names  of  Kelp-ware, 
black  tang,  or  strawberry-ware  ; this  latter  name  is  given  to  it  when 
the  recepticles  are  large  and  swollen. 

The  root  is  an  expanded,  black,  woody,  callous  disc.  The  frond 
is  smooth,  glossy,  flat,  winged,  of  a dark  olive  green  colour,  becom- 
ing paler  near  the  apices ; every  where  linear,  dichotomous,  from 
one  to  four  feet  long,  and  furnished  through  its  whole  length,  with  a 
midrib  of  a blackish  colour,  as  thick  as  a goose  quill  at  its  base,  but 
gradually  growing  pale  and  thin.  The  substance  of  the  frond  is 
coriaceous,  tough  and  flexible,  but  when  dried  becomes  brittle.  In 
the  membranous  part  of  the  frond,  there  is  found  immersed  spherical 
vesicles,  varying  in  size  from  a pea  to  a hazel-nut,  always  close  to  the 
midrib,  externally  sntooth,  and  their  cavity  full  of  air.  The  fructifi- 
cations consist  of  compressed,  fringed  resceptacles,  solitary  or  twin, 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  in  form  roundish  or  elliptical, 
from  one  fourth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  or  more  long,  perforated  and 
filled  with  a tasteless  pellucid  mucus,  through  which  passes  anas- 
tamosing  fibres  forming  a sort  of  net  work.  The  whole  plant  when 
dried,  becomes  of  a dark  blackish  colour  and  very  brittle,  and  often 
covered  with  a saline  efflorescence. 

This  and  some  other  species  of  Fucus*  are  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  kelp  (an  impure  carbonate  of  soda),  this  is  chiefly  done  in 
the  month  of  July  and  August,  when  round  pits  or  basins  are  formed 
in  the  earth  or  sand  on  the  beach  ; in  the  bottom  of  which,  a fire  is 
kindled  with  turf  or  peat,  and  kept  up  by  constantly  adding  a sup- 
ply of  sea-weed  sufficiently  dry  just  to  burn  ; when  the  pit  or  furnace 
is  nearly  full  of  the  fused  sea- weed,  iron  rakes  are  rapidly  drawn 
backward  and  forward  through  the  mass,  to  bring  it  to  an  uniform 
state  of  fusion ; after  which,  (when  cool)  it  is  broken  into  pieces, 
and  removed  to  the  store-house  for  use. 

Qualities,  Medical  Properties,  &c.  This  plant  has  a 
slight  but  peculiar  odour,  and  a nauseous  alkaline  taste,  similar  to 


* Fucus  Bulbosus,  Fucus  Digitatus,  Fucus  Saccharinus,  Fucus  Nodosus,  and  Fucus 
Scrratus,  are  chiefly  employed  on  our  shores. 
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that  of  soda  ; when  burnt  in  close  vessels  it  yields  soda  and  charcoal, 
which  last,  has  been  named  JEthiops  Vegetabilis.  Its  medicinal 
properties  are  very  slight,  chiefly  depending  upon  the  portion  of 
soda  which  it  contains : when  burnt,  it  is  supposed  to  possess  some 
deobstruent  powers,  as  such,  it  has  been  exhibited  in  bronchocele 
and  scrophulous  affections.  The  mucus  of  the  vesicles  has  long  been 
a popular  remedy  as  an  external  application  to  the  joints  in  rickety 
children;  and  Dr.  Russell  found  it  an  excellent  resolvent  when  used 
as  an  embrocation  to  scrophulous  swellings.  But  the  principal  use 
to  which  this  plant  has  been  applied  is  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp, 
as  before  noticed;  this  latter  substance  has  been  found  to  contain 
a portion  of  that  newly  discovered  elementary  substance,  named 
Iodine*  To  this  substance  and  the  soda,  the  remedial  efficacy  of 
the  fucus  must  be  attributed. 

Iodine.  This  substance  was  discovered  in  1813,  by  M.  Courtois, 
a manufacturer  of  nitre  in  Paris,  in  the  mother  waters  of  soda,  as 
it  is  obtained  from  sea-weed.  + Iodine  is  a simple  substance,  its 
name  being  derived  from  the  Greek  ludvjg,  on  account  of  the  violet 
colour  of  its  vapour.  Iodine  (at  the  ordinary  temperature)  is  a solid 
body,  in  the  form  of  small  greyish  crystals  with  metallic  lustre  ; its 
odour  is  pungent,  its  taste  acrid,  and  when  applied  to  the  skin  stains 
it  of  a brownish  yellow  colour.  It  fuses  at  338®  Fahr.  and  volatilizes 
at  347°  Fahr.  forming  a very  beautiful  violet-coloured  vapour.  This 
vapour,  when  enclosed  in  a receiver,  re-condenses  into  crystalline 
scales.  Iodine  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  spirit  of  wine  ; water  only 
dissolves  about  of  its  weight.  Iodine  is  obtained,  according 

to  Dr.  Ure,  by  the  following  formula : “ Take  eight  fluid  ounces  of  the 
brown  liquid  which  drains  from  the  salt,  which  the  soap-makers  make 
use  of  who  employ  kelp,  boil  up,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  ; heat  it  to 
230°  Fahr.  and  add  one  fluid  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  its 
own  bulk  of  water;  when  the  mixture  cools,  separate  the  crystals  of 
the  salts,  which  will  form  in  it,  by  filtration  through  a woollen  cloth, 
and  add  to  the  fluid  poured  into  a matrass,  830  grains  of  black  oxide 
of  manganese  in  powder.  A glass  globe  is  then  to  be  iuverted  over 
the  mouth  of  the  matrass,  and  the  heat  of  a charcoal  chauffer  being 
applied,  iodine  will  sublime  in  great  abundance.  It  must  be  washed 


* Iodine  lias  been  obtained  from  many  species  of  marine  plants,  viz.  Fucus  Digitatus 
Fucus  Serratus,  Fucus  Vesiculosus,  Fucus  Nodosus,  Fucus  Saccbarinus,  &c,  Ulva 
Pavonia,  Umbilicalis,  Linza,  &c. 

+ These  waters  are  obtained  by  burning  the  different  fuci  which  grow  on  the  sea- 
shores, lixiviating  the  ashes,  and  concentrating  the  liquor. 
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out  of  the  globe  with  alcohol,  then  drained  and  dried  on  plates  of 
glass,  and  purified  by  a second  sublimation  from  dry  quicklime.” 

Iodine  has  the  property  of  forming  acids  with  hydrogen,  oxygen 
and  chlorine.  Iodine  has  great  affinity  for  hydrogen,  and  takes  it 
from  a great  number  of  bodies,  and  forms  with  this  gas  the  hydriodic 
acid,  which  is  composed  exclusively  of  iodine  and  hydrogen.  This 
acid  is  in  the  form  of  a colourless  gas,  which  has  a strong  taste  and 
a penetrating  odour,  it  reddens  the  tincture  of  turnsol,  and  extin- 
guishes burning  bodies;  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water.* * * §  Starch 
is  the  most  delicate  test  to  detect  the  presence  of  iodine,  any  solution 
containing  iodine  in  an  uncombined  state  becomes  a fine  blue  colour 
on  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  starch. 

Sensible  Effects  of  Iodine  on  Man.  This  substance 
appears  to  act  as  a general  stimulus,  increasing  the  action  of  the 
arterial  system  ; when  continued  for  an  undue  length  of  time  it  pro- 
duces general  emaciation,  and  wasting  of  the  testes  and  mammae ; in 
larger  doses,  it  produces  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  subsequent  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  that 
when  this  substance  is  exhibited  injudiciously,  it  produces  a great 
and  peculiar  depression  of  the  spirits,  attended  with  tremor  and 
anxiety.  Dr.  G.  also  found  the  emaciation  and  cholera  attending 
the  exhibition  of  iodine,  extend  to  very  untoward  results.! 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses  of  Iodine.  This  sub- 
stance was  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  by  M.  Coindet,  a 
physician  of  Geneva,  who  employed  it  for  the  cure  of  goitre,  with 
great  success  ; subsequently  many  physicians  both  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  likewise  in  this  country,  have  used  it  with  undi- 
minished reputation.  From  the  success  attending  its  exhibition  for 
the  cure  of  goitre,  its  effects  have  been  tried  in  the  cure  of  many 
other  glandular  diseases  ; and  if  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  men 
whose  names  are  an  ornament  to  the  profession,  { we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  Iodine  will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
the  Materia  Medica.  The  diseases  in  which  Iodine  has  been  chiefly 
exhibited,  are  scrophula,  white  swellings,  cancer,  suppressed  cata- 
menia, and  incipient  pulmonary  affections, § proceeding  from  a 


* For  a full  and  particular  account  of  the  combination  of  iodine  with  the  acids  and 
alkalies,we  refer  our  readers  to  the  translation  of  Magendie’s  Formulary , by  R.  Dunglison. 

t Essay  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine,  &c.  by  W.  Gairdner. 

i Dr.  Gairdner,  De  Carro,  Wagner,  Hannemann,  Baron,  Roots,  M.  Mangndie, 
Hufeland,  &c.  &c. 

§ Case  recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  Haden. 
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scrofulous  taint ; paralysis,  leucorrhoea,  syphilitic  enlargements,  &c. 
Mr.  Rickwood  relates  four  cases  of  bronchocele,  which  were  relieved 
or  cured  by  this  medicine,  and  considers  it  to  be  an  excellent  tonic 
in  other  diseases  ;*  and  Mr.  Callaway,  surgeon,  of  the  Borough,  has 
employed  Iodine  (we  believe  the  tincture)  in  several  cases  of  scro- 
phulous  enlargements  of  the  glands,  both  of  the  surface  and  of  the 
mesentery,  with  decided  good  effects. 

Iodine  has  been  exhibited  both  internally  and  applied  externally  ; 
for  the  former  purpose,  the  tincture  of  Iodine,  or  a solution  of  by-" 
driodate  of  potass  in  distilled  water,  has  been  generally  preferred. 
The  following  formulas  are  given  by  Magendie  : — 

Tincture  of  Iodine. 

Take  of  Alcohol  at  35°,  1 once,  (7  dr.  62|  gr.  troy) 

Iodine  48  grains,  (gr.  39.  36  troy) 

This  tincture  should  not  be  prepared  long  before  it  is  wanted  for 
use,  as  it  soon  deposits  crystals  of  Iodine,  and  consequently  loses 
its  powers;  the  dose  to  adults  is  ten  drops,  two  or  three  times  a day, 
gradually  increased  to  twenty  or  more. 

Solution  of  Ilydriodute  of  Potass. 

Take  of  Hydriodate  of  Potass,  36  gr. 

Distilled  Water  ....  1 once.  Mix. 

This  solution  has  been  given  in  doses  of  ten  drops,  gradually 
increased  to  twenty. 

Ointment  of  Hydriodate  of  Potass. 

Take  of  Hydriodate  of  Potass,  29|  gr. 

Hog’s  Lard  .........  1|  once.  Mix. 

This  ointment  has  been  used  with  decided  advantage  in  the  way  of 
friction,  in  treating  bronchocele  or  enlarged  scrofulous  glands ; 
the  complete  resolution  of  which  has  followed  the  steady  applica- 
tion of  this  remedy.  This  ointment  has  been  generally  made  use  of 
in  the  quantity  of  from  one  to  two  drachms,  gently  rubbed  over  the 
surface  of  the  tumour  night  and  morning  : it  has  also  been  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  internal  exhibition  of  Iodine.  We  must  observe 
with  regard  to  the  above  preparations,  that  the  precise  doses  must 
be  regulated  according  to  circumstances,  which  the  intelligent  prac- 
titioner will  beat  no  loss  to  discriminate. 


* Vide  London  Medioal  and  Physical  Journal,  August  1823. 
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Purging  Buckthorn .* 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  DuMOSiE,  Linn.  Rhamni,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  tubular.  Corolla  none.  Scales  de- 
fending the  stamens,  inserted  into  the  calyx. 

Spec.  Char,  Leaves  ovate,  serrated.  Thorns  terminal. 
Flowers  four-cleft,  dioecious.  Berry  four-seeded. 


This  species  of  buckthornf  is  a native  of  Britain,  commonly 
found  growing  in  woods  and  hedges  near  brooks,  flowering  from 
May  to  June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  the  latter  end  of  September  and 
October.  This  shrub  rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  ; the 
stem  is  strong,  woody,  and  much  branched  ; the  branches  terminate 
in  sharp  strong  spines  ; the  leaves  in  facicles,  are  ovate,  pointed, 
nerved,  finely  serrated,  and  stand  upon  short  petioles  ; the  younger 
ones  downy  ; the  flowers  arise  from  the  same  buds  as  the  leaves,  are 
placed  in  clusters,  and  sustained  on  peduncles ; there  is  no  corolla ; 
the  calyx  is  of  a greenish  yellow  colour,  four-cleft,  and  pointed;  the 
stamens  (in  the  male  flowers)  are  short ; the  filaments  arise  from  the 
base  of  a small  convex  scale,  and  support  round  anthers.  The  female 
flowers  consist  of  a calyx,  similar  to  the  male,  and  enclose  the 
germen,  which  is  round,  supporting  a slender  style,  and  four-cleft 
stigma ; the  fruit  is  a round  black  berry,  about  the  size  of  a pea 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a female  flower,  magnified,  b.  A male  flower,  c.  A section 
of  a berry,  shewing  the  seeds,  d.  A male  flower,  magnified,  and  spread  open  to  shew 
the  stamens. 

t Twenty-one  species  of  this  genus  are  known  and  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens, 
of  which  the  Rhamnus  Catharticus,  and  Rhamnus  Frangula,  or  berry  bearing  alder, 
are  the  only  native  species  ; the  inner  hark  of  the  latter  is  both  emetic  and  -cathartic, 
but  is  seldom  used  medicinally  ; formerly  it  was  an  officinal  medicine  in  some  of  the 
foreign  pharmacopoeias.  The  berries  of  the  Rhamnus  Infectoria,  (a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe)  are  much  used  for  dying  yellow,  and  are  imported  into  this  country  under 
the  name  of  French  berries. — Ed. 
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when  ripe,  containing  four  seeds,  which  are  smooth,  elliptical,  flat 
on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

This  species  of  buckthorn  has  derived  its  specific  name  from  its 
cathartic  quality,  the  fruit  in  doses  of  about  twenty  of  the  berries 
proves  briskly  purgative  ; the  inner  bark  is  also  a strong  cathartic, 
and  excites  vomiting.  It  is  said  that  the  flesh  of  those  birds  which 
feed  upon  these  berries  is  purgative.* 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  odour  of  these 
berries  is  faint,  and  somewhat  unpleasant ; and  the  taste  bitter, 
nauseous  and  acrid  ; they  are  very  succulent,  and  the  juice  (before 
they  are  quite  ripe)  of  a deep  green,  gradually  becoming  purple  as 
they  become  thoroughly  ripe.  The  watery  infusion  is  purplish,  with 
the  smell  and  taste  of  the  fruit ; sulphuric  acid  changes  its  colour  to 
red  ; nitric  acid  to  a very  deep  red  ; alum  water  to  violet ; liquor 
potass  to  iron  grey  ; and  sulphate  of  iron  to  black.  The  expressed 
juice  is  called  by  the  French,  Verd  de  Vessie,  or  sap  green,  which  is 
prepared  by  adding  a little  lime  water  or  alum,  and  gum  arabic, 
during  the  evaporation. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Buckthorn  berries  have 
been  long  received  into  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  British  colleges, 
but  is  seldom  used  in  practice  although  it  is  in  common  use  as  a 
domestic  medicine ; and  given  in  the  form  of  the  Syrupus  Rhamni 
of  the  Loudon  and  Edinburgh  colleges,  is  a popular  cathartic  for 
children,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes.  Its  disuse  with  the 
profession  probably  arises  from  its  purgative  effects,  being  generally 
accompanied  with  considerable  thirst,  dryness  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  and  not  unfrequently  with  severe  griping.  The  berries  in 
substance,  and  the  expressed  juice,  were  formerly  much  used  as  a 
hydragogue;f  the  former  in  doses  of  twenty  of  the  recent,  or  double 
that  number  of  the  dried,  generally  proves  powerfully  cathartic  ; the 
expressed  juice  in  doses  of  one  fluid  ounce  produces  similar  effects. 

Off.  The  Berries. 

Oft".  Pp.  Syrupus  Rhamni,  L.  E. 


* Homberg,  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  dis.  Sc.  de  Paris,  1712,  p.  9. 
f Boerhaave,  De  virib.  Med.  p.  308. 
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Pimento,  Jamaica  Pepper,  or  Allspice* 


Class  Icosandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Hesperidea:,  Linn.  Myrti,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  five-cleft,  superior.  Petals  five.  Berry 
two  or  three-celled,  many  seeded. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  oblong,  lanceolate.  Flowers  mostly 
terminating  the  branches  in  trichotomous  panicles. 


This  species  of  Myrtus  is  a native  of  South  America,  and  the  West 
India  Islands,  flowering  in  July.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Jamaica, 
from  whence  the  berries  are  chiefly  imported  into  this  country. f 
The  Pimento  tree  was  first  introduced  and  cultivated  in  Britain  by 
Mr.  P.  Miller,  about  the  year  1789.  In  this  country  it  is  a stove 
plant,  but  requires  a strong  heat  to  produce  its  flowers  in  much 
perfection ; neither  does  it  rise  to  the  height  nor  size  that  it  does  in 
its  native  soil.  This  tree  often  exceeds  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
two  in  circumference,  much  branched  towards  the  top,  and  thickly 
beset  with  leaves  ; the  stem  and  branches  are  covered  with  a greyish 
smooth  bark  ; the  leaves  vary  in  form  and  in  size,  being  more  or 
less  pointed,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  petioled,  veined, 
pointed,  elliptical,  of  a deep  shining  green  colour,  and  are  produced 
singly,  or  two  or  three  together ; the  flowers  are  produced  in 
numerous  trichotomous  panicles,  which  usually  terminate  the 
branches;  the  calyx  is  persistent,  and  divided  into  four  roundish 
segmeuts;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  four  ovate  petals,  placed 
opposite  each  other ; they  are  small,  reflexed,  of  a white  colour, 
somewhat  inclining  to  green  ; the  filaments  are  numerous,  spreading, 
longer  than  the  petals,  and  support  roundish  anthers,  of  a pale 
yellow  colour ; the  style  is  simple,  erect,  crowned  with  an  obtuse 
stigma ; the  germen  becomes  a round,  succulent,  shining  berry, 
(crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx)  of  a dark  purple  or  black  colour 


* Fig.  a.  the  ripe  fruit, 
t Hence  probably  the  name  Jamaica  pepper. 
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when  ripe,  and  contains  two  kidney-shaped  flattish  seeds.  Every 
part  of  this  tree  is  extremely  fragrant,  and  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  when  it  is  in  full  flower,  it  perfumes  the  atmos- 
phere with  its  aromatic  odour.* 

The  berries  of  Pimento  or  all-spicef  are  gathered  for  use  when 
arrived  at  their  full  growth,  but  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe. 

When  picked  from  the  branches  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
several  days,  till  they  are  sufficiently  dried  ; this  operation  requires 
to  be  conducted  with  much  care,  observing  that  on  the  first  and 
second  day’s  exposure  to  the  sun  they  must  be  turned  frequently, 
and  always  carefully  preserved  from  rain  and  the  evening  dews. 
After  this  process  is  completed,  which  generally  takes  from  ten  to 
twelve  days,  and  is  known  by  the  colour  and  rattling  of  the  seeds  in 
the  berries,  they  are  packed  in  bags  or  hogsheads  for  sale. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properti  es.  Pimento  berries  have 
an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  resembling  a combination  of  cloves, 
cinnamon,  nutmegs,  &c. ; the  taste  is  warm  and  pungent,  which  is 
said  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  berry.  The  watery 
infusion  is  of  a reddish  colour,  and  turns  black  instantly  by  the 
addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a precipitate  is  slowly  thrown  down. 
Super-acetate  of  lead  causes  a dirty  green,  nitrate  of  silver  a deep 
reddish  brown,  and  nitrate  of  quicksilver  a yellowish  brown  precipi- 
tate ; the  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  give  rose-coloured  precipitates  ; 
the  nitric  acid  gives  no  precipitate,  but  turns  the  infusion  yellow.  The 
distilled  water  is  extremely  fragrant,  hot,  and  spicy.  On  distillation 
with  water,  the  berries  yield  a very  fragrant  essential  oil,  so  ponde- 
rous as  to  sink  in  water,  with  a strong  smell  and  flavour  of  the  spice. 
To  rectified  spirits  it  imparts  both  its  odour  and  taste  ; in  distillation 
with  alcohol  it  imparts  but  little  of  these  properties,  its  active 
principles  remaining  concentrated  in  the  inspissated  extract.  The 
ethereal  tincture  evaporated  on  water  leaves  a greenish  yellow  oil, 
a pungent  nauseous  resin,  and  some  extractive.  These  berries  also 
contain  a portion  of  tannin  and  gallic  acid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Pimento  has  been  long  in 
use  as  a condiment  for  dietetic  purposes,  and  much  employed  as  a 


* We  are  told  by  Long  in  his  History  of  Jamaica,  that  the  leaves  and  bark  are  full 
of  aromatic  particles,  so  that  Ihe  planters  are  extremely  cautious  of  fire  in  all  pimento 
walks,  where,  if  it  should  once  catch,  it  runs  with  great  fury. 

t This  latter  name  appears  to  have  been  given  to  this  fruit  from  the  supposed  resem- 
blance its  taste  has  to  many  different  spices  mixed  together. 
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succedaneum  for  the  more  expensive  aromatics.  As  a remedial  agent 
it  is  not  much  used  alone,  but  it  forms  an  agreeable  adjunct  to  many 
bitter  and  less  grateful  medicines.  As  an  agreeable  aromatic  it  is  an 
useful  substitute  for  the  more  costly  spices,  in  all  diseases  requiring 
the  aid  of  gently  stimulating  and  cordial  medicines. 

Off.  The  Berries 

Off.  Pp.  Aqua  Pimenta,  L.  E.  D. 

Oleum  Pimenta;,  L.  E.  D. 

Spiritus  Pimentae,  L.  E.  D. 
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Common  Tansy  * 


Class  Syngenesia. — Order  Polygamia  Superflua. 
Nat.  Ord.  Composite  Discoide.#?,  Linn.  Corymbifer*,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Receptacle  naked.  Calyx  imbricate,  hemi- 
spherical. Florets  of  the  ray,  three-cleft,  obsolete. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  doubly  pinnatified,  deeply  serrated, 
naked. 


This  species  of  tansy  is  the  ApTf/xo/«  AfJtroCpuAAo?  of  Diosco- 
rides,  it  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  flowering  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, usually  found  growing  on  the  borders  of  corn  fields,  roads  and 
rivers.  It  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  and  culinary  purposes.  The  root 
is  long,  creeping,  and  fibrous ; the  stem  rises  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet,  erect,  smooth,  solid,  striated,  branched  towards  the  top, 
and  leafy,  the  upper  part  of  a redish  colour ; the  leaves  are  doubly 
pinnated,  lesser  pinnee  serrated,  and  of  a dark  green  ; the  flowers 
are  of  a deep  yellow,  and  terminate  the  stem  and  branches  in  a 
dense  corymb ; the  calyx  consists  of  numerous  small  imbricated 
squamee,  forming  a perianthum  of  an  hemispherical  shape;  the 


* Fig.  a.  a floret  of  the  disc.  b,  A floret  of  the  radios,  c.  The  calyx,  d.  The 
receptacle. 
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florets  are  of  two  kinds,  those  of  the  radius  are  few,  sometimes 
altogether  wanting,  and  female ; those  of  the  disc  numerous, 
hermaphrodite,  tubular,  and  five-cleft.  The  female  florets  are  also 
tubular  at  the  base,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into  three-pointed 
segments  or  teeth  ; the  filaments  are  five,  very  short,  slender,  and 
furnished  with  anthers  which  unite  and  form  a cylinder;  the  germens 
in  both  florets  are  obovate,  small,  and  support  a thread -shaped  style 
crowned  with  a reflexed  bifid  stigma  ; the  seeds,  which  are  enclosed 
in  the  calyx,  are  naked,  oblong,  angular,  and  crowned  with  a narrow, 
marginate,  membranous  pappus ; the  receptacle  is  convex  and 
naked. 

“ There  are  three  varieties  of  this  species  of  tansy,  one  with  a 
curled  leaf,  which  is  called  double  tansy  by  gardeners  ; another  with 
variegated  leaves  ; and  a third  with  leaves  which  have  little  scent; 
but  as  these  accidentally  have  been  produced  from  the  seeds  of  the 
common  tansy,  they  are  not  considered  as  distinct  species.”* 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  leaves  and  flowers  have  a 
strong,  but  not  a disagreeable  odour,  and  a bitter,  somewhat  aro- 
matic taste ; the  flowers  are  more  powerful  but  less  unpleasant  than 
the  leaves,  they  give  out  these  qualities  both  to  water  and  spirit, 
most  perfectly  to  the  latter  ; the  tincture  made  from  the  leaves  is  of 
a fine  green ; from  the  flowers,  of  a bright  pale  yellow.  By 
distillation  with  water  an  essential  oil  of  a greenish  yellow  colour, 
and  smelling  strongly  of  the  herb,  is  obtained ; the  remaining 
decoction  inspissated,  affords  a strong  bitter  sub-saline  extract. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Tansy  is  stomachic,  tonic, 
and  anthelmintic ; it  has  also  been  considered  emmenagogue.f 
Hoffmann  speaks  highly  of  its  efficacy  as  a vermifuge,  particularly 
for  expelling  the  lumbricus  teres,  or  round  worm,  for  which  purpose 
the  seeds  have  been  substituted  for  those  of  the  Santonicum,  and 
with  equally  good  effect. 

We  are  told  by  Dr.  Clarke,  (vide  Essays  Physical  and  Literary, 
vol.  iii.  p.  438)  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  service  in 
various  cases  of  gout.  Dr.  Cullen  however  does  not  speak  so 
highly  of  it,  and  later  experience  does  not  confirm  the  encomiums 
formerly  bestowed  upon  it  in  this  disorder.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  in  hysteria,  particularly  when  arising  from  obstructed 
menstruation,  and  for  this  latter  disorder  it  continues  a popular 


* Vide  Miller’s  Gard.  Diet. 

+ Bergius  Mat,  Med.  p,  CG4. 
VOL.  II. 
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medicine  with  the  uninformed ; as  a warm  bitter  it  is  probably  equal 
in  medicinal  powers  to  many  other  herbs  possessing  similar 
qualities. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  are  commonly  taken  in  the  form  of 
infusion  and  drank  as  tea ; the  leaves  when  powdered  may  be  taken 
in  doses  of  one  drachm  or  more  two  or  three  times  a day. 


Class  IIexandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Coronaria:,  Linn.  Asphodeli,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  six-petalled,  spreading,  deciduous. 
Filaments  thread-like. 

Spec.  Char.  Flower  naked.  Bracteas  refracted. 


This  species  of  squill  f is  a perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  a 
native  of  Spain,  Sicily,  the  North  of  Africa,  and  the  Levant,  growing 
wild  on  the  sandy  shores  near  the  coast : hence  its  specific  name. 

The  Scilla  Maritima  was  introduced  into  England  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Oxford  in  the  year  1648.  This  plant  appears  to  have  been  well 
known  and  esteemed  for  its  medical  properties  in  the  early  ages  of 
Greece.  Its  introduction  into  medical  practice  is  referred  to  Pytha- 
goras or  Empedocles.}  It  is  noticed  by  Pioscorides,  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  Aetius,  Celsus,  Pliny,  and  the  Arabian  physicians. 

The  squill  flowers  in  April  and  May  ; the  root  is  perennial,  large, 
pear-shaped,  bulbous,  composed  of  many  thick,  fleshy  scales,  and 


* Fig.  a.  the  spike  of  flowers.  6.  The  root.  c.  The  top  part  of  the  leaf. 
T ZiCiXX 7j  Dioscoridis. 
t Vide  Haller,  Bib.  Bot.  p 12. 
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furnished  with  numerous  fibres,  which  issue  from  the  base  ; exter 
aially  the  bulb  is  coated  with  scales  of  a reddish  hue ; internally  it 
abounds  with  a tenacious  juice ; the  stem  rises  to  the  height  of  two 
or  three  feet,  round,  smooth,  and  succulent  ; the  leaves  are  radical, 
large,  sword-shaped,  pointed,  smooth,  and  of  a fine  deep  green  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  a long  close  spike,  and  stand  on  pur- 
plish peduncles  ; the  bracteas  are  linear,  twisted,  and  deciduous; 
there  is  no  calyx  ; the  corolla  is  composed  of  six  ovate  petals,  of  a 
whitish  or  pale  flesh  colour,  with  a reddish  line  in  the  middle  ; the 
six  filaments  are  tapering,  shorter  than  the  corolla ; the  anthers  are 
oblong,  and  placed  transversely  on  the  top  of  the  filaments ; the 
germen  is  roundish  ; the  style  about  the  length  of  the  filaments, 
crowned  with  a simple  stigma;  the  germen  becomes  an  oblong, 
Smooth  capsule,  marked  with  three  furrows,  and  divided  into  three 
Cells,  each  cell  contains  many  roundish  seeds. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  root  of  the 
squill,  when  recent,  abounds  with  a viscid  juice,  which  possesses  an 
extremely  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and  when  much  handled  will  inflame 
the  skin  ; its  smell  is  subtle  and  penetrating,  like  that  of  horse- 
radish ; the  expressed  juice  slightly  reddens  litmus  paper.  The 
dried  roots  or  scales  (the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  met  with  in 
the  shops)  are  semi-pellucid,  smooth,  and  brittle,  and  when  chewed 
manifest  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  without  much  acrimony.  The 
constituents  of  squill  are,  an  acrid  principle,  bitter  extractive, 
mucilage,  albumen  and  starch.  Water,  alcohol,  proof  spirit,  and 
also  vinegar,  extract  the  active  properties  both  of  the  recent  and 
dried  root.  None  of  the  active  properties  of  squill  rise  in  distil- 
lation with  any  of  the  above  menstrua.  Alkalies  abate  both  the 
bitter  and  acrid  qualities  of  squill;  vegetable  acids,  on  the  contrary, 
render  them  more  pungent.  The  acrid  principle  of  squill  is  nearly 
lost  if  much  dried  by  a degree  of  heat  above  21*2°,  or  if  long  kept 
in  the  form  of  powder,  and  thus  it  becomes  almost  inert.  Nitrate  of 
mercury  and  superacetate  of  lead  separate  from  the  expressed  juice 
white  curdy  precipitates  ; Gelatin  throws  down  a copious  preci- 
pitate ; lime-water  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  produce  the  same 
effect ; sulphate  of  iron  throws  down  a green  precipitate ; infusion 
of  galls  forms  in  it  pale  brownish  flakes  ; ether  digested  on  dried 
squill  acquires  a pale  green  hue,  and  when  evaporated  oil  the  surface 
of  water,  a thin  pellicle  of  very  bitter,  resinous  matter  is  deposited, 
while  the  water  acquires  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  yields  copious 
precipitates,  with  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  following  are  the  constituents  of  squill,  according  to  the 
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analysis  of  Vogel : tannin  24,  woody  fibre  30,  saccharine  matter 
bitter  principle  or  scillitina  34,*  gum  6,  in  100  parts  dried  squill. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Orfila  classes  squill  among 
the  acrid  poisons;  to  many  animals  it  manifests  a poisonous  quality, 
and  in  large  doses  produces  death. + The  recent  root  is  so  acrid, 
that  if  much  handled  it  excoriates  the  skin.  The  general  effects  of 
squill  in  large  doses  are,  vomiting,  hypercatharsis,  stranguary,  bloody 
urine,  convulsions,  inflammation,  and  erosion  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  gangrene  and  death. 

In  small  doses  squill  operates  as  an  useful  expectorant  and 
diuretic ; it  is  also  sometimes  given  as  a general  stimulant  in  typhus 
and  other  disorders.  As  an  expectorant  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  drugs  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  it  proves  particularly 
useful  where  the  primae  vise  are  loaded  with  mucous  matter,  and  the 
lungs  are  oppressed  with  viscid  phlegm.  In  dropsy  it  proves  an 
excellent  diuretic,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  calomel,  in 
which  case  it  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  pill  or  powder,  as  it  is 
then  less  liable  to  excite  nausea.  Squill  is  also  an  useful  medicine 
in  many  pulmonic  affections  when  accompanied  by  active  inflam- 
mation, ulcer,  or  spasms.  The  usual  dose  of  squill  in  powder  is 
from  one  to  two  or  three  grains  three  or  four  times  a day.  The 
officinal  preparations  are  given  in  various  doses  according  to  the 
effects  we  wish  to  produce  ; most  of  the  liquid  compositions  in  doses 
of  from  half  a drachm  to  two  or  three  drachms ; of  the  spirituous 
tincture  from  ten  to  twenty  drops. 

Off.  The  Root.  1 

Off.  Pp.  Acetum  Scillae,  L.  E.  D. 

Oxymel  Scillae,  L.  D. 

Pilulae  Scillae  comp.  L.  E.  D. 

Syrupus  Scillae  Maritimae,  E. 

Tincturae  Scillae,  L.  D. 


* Scillitina  is  white,  transparent,  breaks  with  a resinous  fracture,  and  is  pulveru- 
lent, but  it  attracts  moisture  rapidly  from  the  atmosphere  until  it  becomes  fluid  ; its 
taste  is  intensely  bitter,  with  some  degree  of  sweetness,  and  it  is  very  soluble  both- 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

t Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  73,  74. 
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LAURUS  NOBILIS. 

Common  Sweet- Bay  * 


Class  EnNEANDRIA. — Order  MoNOGYNIA. 

Nat.  Ord.  Oleraceje,  Linn.  Lauri,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  calyx-like,  four  or  six- 
parted.  Nectary  composed  of  three  two-bristled  glands, 
surrounding  the  germen.  Filaments  interior,  glanduliferous. 
Drupe  one-seeded. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  lanceolate,  veined.  Flowers  dioecious, 
four-cleft. 


This  species  of  Laurus  is  a handsome  evergreen  ; a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  In  Italy  and  Greece, 
its  native  soil,  it  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  forming 
a handsome  tree  ; but  in  this  country  it  scarcely  reaches  half  the 
height,  and  can  only  be  ranked  as  a shrub.  It  was  first  cultivated 
in  England  by  Turner, f in  the  year  1562,  and  is  now  to  be  met  with 
in  many  of  our  gardens  and  shrubberies. 

The  stem  is  much  branched,  and  covered  with  a smooth  bark,  of 
an  olive  colour ; the  leaves  are  lanceolate,  smooth,  veined,  entire, 
often  waved  at  the  margin,  of  a shining  green,  and  stand  erect  upon 
the  branches,  on  short,  channelled  footstalks ; the  flowers  are  male 
and  female,  upon  different  plants,  and  appear  in  clusters,  three  or 
four  together  ; there  is  no  calyx  ; the  corolla  is  of  a yellowish  white 
colour,  divided  into  four  ovate  leaves,  which  stand  erect ; the 
stamens  vary  in  number  from  seven  to  thirteen,  the  innermost  of 
which  are  glanduliferous  ; the  style  in  the  female  flowers  is  very 
short ; the  germen  is  superior,  and  becomes  an  ovate  berry  ; the 
seed  of  which  is  dark  green,  changing  to  deep  purple  or  black  as  it 
ripens. 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a male  (lower,  largely  magnified,  b.  The  fruit,  c.  The  seed. 
+ Turn.  Herb,  part  ii.  fol.  52. 
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This  beautiful  species  of  Laurus  * was  a distinguished  favourite 
with  the  ancients,  not  only  as  a medicine  supposed  to  possess  great 
efficacy,  but  was  likewise  worn  by  them  as  a triumphal  crown 
hence  probably  its  specific  name  Nobilis  ; it  was  also  considered  an 
emblem  of  peace,  and  called  Laurus  Pacifera. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Both  the  leaves  and  berries  have 
a fragrant  odour,  and  an  aromatic  and  somewhat  astringent  taste ; 
the  watery  infusion  is  of  a red  colour,  changing  to  a purplish  hue 
by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron;  both  the  berries  and  leaves 
yield,  by  distillation  with  water,  a portion  of  a very  fragrant  essential 
oil,  of  a greenish  yellow  colour,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of  the 
berries ; the  former  yield  considerably  more  than  the  latter,  and 
also  yield  by  expression  a quantity  of  insipid  fixed  oil.  The  distilled 
water  from  the  leaves  is  impregnated  with  a small  portion  of  prussic 
acid  ; upon  this  component  probably  the  active  property  of  the 
plant  depends. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  By  former  writersf  this 
plant  was  held  in  great  estimation  as  a carminative,  stomachic,  and 
sedative ; hence  the  leaves  and  berries  were  much  used  in  hysteria, 
obstructed  menstruation,!  flatulent  colic,  &c.;  but  their  internal  use 
is  now  almost  laid  aside,  although,  from  their  containing  prussic 
acid,  we  should  suppose  them  possessed  of  considerable  powers  as 
a remedial  agent.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  that 
“ having  found  great  advantage  from  the  use  of  prussic  acid,  largely 
diluted,  as  a local  application  in  impetigo,”  he  lately  employed 
infusion  of  bay  berries  with  nearly  the  same  beneficial  results. 
The  leaves  have  long  formed  one  of  the  ingredients  (and  probably 
the  most  active)  in  the  decoction  pro  fomento  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia. The  fragrance  and  agreeable  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
leaves  have  long  recommended  them  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
leaves  were  formerly  given  in  the  form  of  infusion,  and  the  essential 
oil  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  drops,  on  sugar,  dissolved  in 
spirit  of  wine,  or  mixed  with  mucilage;  the  expressed  oil  is  also 
used  as  an  external  application  to  tumours,  sprains,  &c. 

Off.  The  Leaves  and  Berries,  and  the  Fixed  Oil  of  the 
Berries. 


* A»4>v>i  of  Dioscorides. 
t Haller,  Bauliin,  Geoffroy,  Bergius,  &c. 

t The  berries  have  been  thought  to  act  with  great  energy  npon  the  uterine  system  ; 
hence  the  caution  given  against  their  use  in  pregnancy.— Beryius,  M.  M.  324. 
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Class  Decandria.  Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Lomentace^;,  Linn.  Leguminos^e,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  five- parted.  Petals  five.  Capsule  lanceo- 
late, one-celled,  two-valved,  with  the  valves  boat-shaped. 


This  tree,  which  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  Hsematoxyluin 
yet  discovered,  is  a native  of  South  America,  and  attains  to  the 
highest  perfection  at  Campeachy,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  flowering 
in  March  and  April.  In  the  year  1715,  the  seeds  were  introduced 
into  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  this  tree 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  we  are  told  that  from  its  quick 
growth,  it  now  abounds  in  that  island  ; in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Savannah  le  Mar  it  is  said  to  grow  so  luxuriantly,  that  in  the  course 
of  three  years  it  will  rise  to  the  height  of  ten  or  more  feet,  and  by 
this  rapid  growth  it  soon  overruns  and  destroys  the  neighbouring 
plants  and  shrubs. f This  tree  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country 
by  Mr.  P.  Miller,  in  the  year  1739,  and  for  some  years  subsequently 
appears  to  have  thriven  with  great  perfection  ; but  in  the  present 
day  few  plants  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  hot  houses. 

This  tree  seldom  exceeds  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in  height ; the 
trunk  and  branches  are  usually  extremely  crooked,  the  former  does 
not  often  measure  more  than  twenty  inches  in  diameter:  both  trunk 
and  branches  are  covered  with  a rough  bark  of  a dark  brownish  colour; 
the  smaller  branches,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  beset  with  sharp 
spines;  the  leaves  are  abruptly  pinnated,  and  consist  of  four  or  five 
pair  of  obcordate,  obliquely  nerved,  sessile  leaflets ; the  flowers  are 
produced  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes;  the  calyx  is  divided  into 
five  oblong,  obtuse  segments,  of  a brownish  purple  colour;  the 
corolla  consists  of  five  obtusely  lanceolate,  spreading  petals,  of  a 


* The  specific  name,  Campechianum,  probably  originated  from  Paulo  Campecbio,  th» 
Spaniard  who  first  discovered  the  plant, — Ed. 
t Long’s  History  of  Jamaica. 
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deep  yellow  colour ; the  stamens  are  downy,  shorter  than  the  petals, 
and  crowned  with  smaller  oval  anthers ; the  style  is  about  the  length 
of  the  filament ; the  germen  is  obovate,  and  becomes  a large  double- 
valved  pod,  containing  four  or  five  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

We  are  told  by  Miller,*  that  the  seeds  which  are  brought  from 
America,  “ if  fresh,  readily  grow  when  sown  upon  a good  hot-bed  ; 
and  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  a moderate  hot-bed,  they  will  grow  to 
be  a foot  high  the  same  year ; and  while  the  plants  are  young  they 
are  generally  well  furnished  with  leaves,  but  afterwards  they  make 
but  little  progress,  and  are  frequently  but  thinly  clothed  with  leaves. 
The  plants  are  very  tender,  so  should  be  constantly  kept  in  the  back- 
stove,  where,  if  they  are  duly  watered,  and  the  stove  kept  in  a good 
degree  of  heat,  the  plants  may  be  preserved  vei’y  well.” 

The  wood  of  this  tree  (the  officinal  part)  is  imported  into  this 
country  chiefly  as  a dye  stuff.  It  comes  to  market  in  logs  or  junks, 
about  three  feet  in  length,  and  varying  in  diameter ; these  are  subse- 
quently cut  into  slips.  The  largest  logs  are  preferred,  being  of  a 
deeper  colour. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Qualities,  &c.  Logwood  is  in- 
odorous, but  has  a sweet  styptic  taste  ; it  is  compact,  hard  and 
heavy,  and  of  a deep  brownish  red  colour,  which  it  gives  both  to 
water  and  alcohol ; the  watery  infusion  instantly  strikes  black  with 
sulphate  of  iron.  Sulphuric  acid  dilutes  the  colour  of  the  watery 
infusion,  and  on  saturating  the  acid  with  salt  of  tartar,  it  becomes 
dark  violet,  but  on  dilution  soon  changes  to  an  aurora  colour; 
nearly  the  same  change  takes  place  if  the  salt  of  tartar  be  added  to 
the  infusion  itself.  The  tincture  is  blood  red,  which  is  scarcely 
altered  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  saturating  it  with  salt  of  tartar  it 
turns  rather  purplish,  and  yields  a thick  sediment,  which  on  adding 
water  is  dissolved,  and  the  tincture  becomes  violet.f  According  to 
Chevreul,  logwood  contains  tannin,  two  kinds  of  colouring  matter, 
(one  soluble  in  alcohol  only,  the  other  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and 
boiling  water,)  volatile  oil,  acetate  of  potass  and  of  lime,  and  a 
peculiar  substance  which  he  has  named  hematin.J  Hematin  is  ob- 
tained by  infusing  logwood  in  warm  water,  filtering  the  liquid,  evapo- 
rating to  dryness,  and  digesting  the  extract  in  alcohol,  sp.  gr. 
0.837,  filtering  the  tincture,  and  evaporating  off  part  of  the  spirit. 


* Vide  Gard.  Diet. 

+ Gray’s  Elements. 

J Annales  de  Cbirnie,  lxvii.  254. 
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the  colouring  matter  of  the  wood  (hematin)  is  deposited  abundantly 
in  small  brilliant  crystals,  of  a reddish  white  colour,  bitter,  acrid, 
and  slightly  astringent. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Logwood  has  been  gene- 
rally considered  as  an  astringent,  and  as  such  is  medicinally  em- 
ployed in  diarrhoeas,  in  which  disease  it  has  been  found  highly  effica- 
cious; it  has  also  been  given  with  much  benefit  in  the  latter  stage  of 
dysentery,  to  obviate  the  laxity  of  the  intestines,  and  give  tone  to 
the  general  system.  When  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  is  said  to  tinge 
the  urine  and  feces  red,  but  from  the  experiments  of  Du  Hamel  and 
others,  it  does  not,  like  madder  and  some  other  plants,  colour  the 
bones  of  animals.  Logwood  is  generally  prescribed  in  the  form  of 
the  watery  extract,*  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  dissolved 
in  cinnamon  or  some  other  distilled  water  ; the  decoction  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  ounces  several  times  in  the  day. 

Off.  The  Wood. 

Off.  Pp.  Extractuin  Haematoxyli,  L. 
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White  Hellebore .j- 


Class  Polygamia. — Order  Moncecia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Coronaria:,  Linn.  Junci,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Hermaphrodite  flower.  Calyx  none.  Corolla 
six-petalled.  Filaments  six.  Anthers  quadrangular.  Ger- 
mens  three,  erect,  oblong,  tapering  into  a style,  which  is 
scarcely  distinguishable.  Capsules  three,  many  sided,  with 
one  cell  and  one  valve.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  compressed, 
tunicated. 

Male  Flowers.  Calyx,  Corolla,  and  Stamens, 
the  same  as  in  the  hermaphrodite.  Germens  absent. 

Spec.  Char.  Raceme  terminal,  decompound.  Corolla  erect. 


* One  cwt.  of  the  wood  is  said  to  yield  20  lbs.  of  extract. 
+ Fig.  a.  the  germen,  style  and  stigma. 
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This  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  ; and  according  to  Gerarde,  was  first 
cultivated  in  England,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
By  many,  the  Veratrum  Album  is  supposed  to  be  the  EAA e[Io%os 
A £V%og  of  the  Greek  writers;  an  opinion  to  which  Orfila  subscribes, 
but  which  is  founded,  like  many  others  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
ancient  nomenclature  with  the  modem,  rather  from  the  similarity  of 
their  effects,  than  from  any  agreement  in  the  botanical  description. 

The  root  of  the  white  hellebore  is  about  one  inch  thick,  flesl.y, 
fusiform,  of  a brownish  yellow  without,  white  within,  and  beset  with 
many  small  fibres ; the  stalk,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  four 
feet,  is  thick,  strong,  round,  upright,  hairy  ; the  leaves  numerous, 
very  large,  oval,  entire,  lanceolate,  plaited,  sulcated  by  numerous 
and  parallel  ribs,  without  footstalks,  of  a yellowish  green  colour, 
and  surrounding  the  stem  at  its  base;  the  stalk  or  stem  of  the 
plant  is  terminated  by  a pannicle  of  greenish  white  flowers,  growing 
in  very  large,  branched,  terminal  spikes : some  of  these  flowers  are 
hermaphrodite,  and  some  male.  The  hermaphrodite  flower  consists 
of  six  petals  which  are  oblong,  or  lance-shaped,  veined,  persistent; 
filaments  six,  closely  surrounding  the  germen,  shorter  than  the 
corolla,  and  terminated  by  quadrangular  anthers : there  are  three 
distinct  germens  in  each  flower,  erect,  oblong,  ending  in  short,  hairy 
styles,  and  changing  into  oblong  capsules,  with  two  valves,  and 
several  membranous  sheaths,  arranged  in  two  rows ; the  capsule 
opens  into  each  cell  by  an  interior  suture,  it  contains  many  oblong, 
compressed,  membranous  seeds.  The  male  flowers  only  differ  from 
the  hermaphrodite  in  the  absence  of  the  germens. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  recent  root  has  a 
strong  unpleasant  odour,  which  is  lost  by  drying  ; its  taste  is  nau- 
seous, bitterish,  and  acrid.  The  dried  roots,  as  found  in  the  shops, 
have  a yellowish  grey  appearance,  somewhat  corrugated,  and  break 
with  a short,  starchy  fracture,  with  little  or  no  smell.  From  the 
analysis  of  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventon,  the  following  are  the 
component  parts  of  white  hellebore  root : a fatty  matter,  composed 
of  tlaine,  stearine,  and  ammonia,  acidulous  gallate  of  veratrine  * a 
yellow  colouring  matter,  starch,  gum,  and  lignin. f 

Deleterious  Properties  of  White  Hellebore.  Every 
part  of  this  plant,  when  recent,  is  extremely  poisonous,  and  both  the 


* This  substance  wilt  be  particularly  described  hereafter, 
■f  Jouru.  de  Pharm.  Aout.  1820. 
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leaves  and  seeds  have  proved  poisonous  to  different  animals.* * * § 
Taken  internally,  it  excites  a burning  in  the  mouth  and  fauces:  when 
powdered  and  applied  to  issues  or  ulcers,  it  produces  griping  and 
purging.  Ettmuller  says,  that  this  root,  when  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men, produces  a violent  vomiting ; and  Schreder  has  observed  the 
same  phenomenon,  when  it  was  used  as  a suppository.  Helmont 
relates,  that  a royal  prince  died  in  the  course  of  three  hours  after 
taking  a scruple  of  this  poison  ; and  given  in  the  same  dose,  it  has 
produced  spasms,  suffocation,  loss  of  voice,  and  coldness  over  the 
whole  body.f  Several  authors  affirm  that  the  root  of  white  hellebore 
dried,  powdered,  and  snuffed  up  the  nose  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
ducing sneezing,  has  caused  abortions,  floodings,  which  it  has  been 
impossible  to  restrain,  haemorrhages  from  the  nose,  suffocation,  and 
sudden  death.]:  Taken  internally,  it  acts  with  extreme  violence  as 

an  emetic,  and  even  in  small  doses  has  frequently  occasioned  con- 
vulsions, and  sometimes  death:  it  seems  to  act  powerfully  on  the 
nervous  system,  producing  great  anxiety,  tremors,  vertigo,  syncope, 
loss  of  voice,  &c.§ 

Upon  opening  those  who  have  died  by  the  effects  of  this  poison, 
the  stomach  discovered  marks  of  inflammation,  with  corrosions  of 
its  interior  coat ; the  lungs  have  also  been  found  inflamed,  and 
their  vessels  distended  with  dark  blood. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  ancients,  though  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  virulence  of  the  while  hellebore,  were  not 
deterred  from  employing  it  internally  in  several  diseases,  particularly 
those  of  the  chronic  and  obstinate  kind,  as  mania,  &c. : they  consi- 
dered it  safer  when  it  excited  vomiting,  and  Hippocrates,  wished  this 
to  be  its  first  effect ; in  persons  of  weak  constitutions,  he  considered 
the  use  of  it  unsafe ; he  has  frequently  observed  it  to  effect  a 
cure,  not  only  by  its  immediate  action  on  the  primae  vim,  but  in  cases 
where  no  sensible  evacuation  was  promoted  by  its  use.||  Besides  the 
ancients,  we  have  the  testimony  of  several  authors  of  its  efficacy 
in  various  chronic  diseases.**  The  bark  of  the  root  was  given  by 
Greding,  in  a great  number  of  maniacal  cases:  in  some  of  these  it 
effected  cures  j in  others,  it  relieved  the  patients,  but  without  any 


* See  Pallas — Russ.  Reise.  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

t Ricat,  Histoire  des  Plantes  Veneneuse  de  la  Suisse. 

$ Orfila’s  Toxicology. 

§ Wepfer  de  Cicut.  p.  48. 

||  Hippoc.  rt£gi  EXA.E0ofi'o/*3  in  Oper.  ed  Lind.  tom.  i.  p.  610. 

**  Hannemann,  Screta,  Wepfer,  Linder,  & c. 
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permanent  benefit.  In  these  cases,  the  root  was  selected  in  the 
spring,  and  given  in  powders,  beginning  with  one  grain,  which  was 
increased  according  to  its  effects  ; eight  grains  were  found  to  produce 
vomiting  : in  some  instances  it  acted,  more  or  less,  on  the  secretions; 
in  some  cases  the  urine  was  increased,  and  in  others  the  saliva  and 
mucous  discharge.  Uterine  obstructions  of  long  standing,  convulsive 
complaints,  epilepsy,  &c.  have  been  removed  by  the  use  of  it ; it  has 
also  been  found  to  produce  various  efflorescences  on  the  body.* 
Modern  practice  has  almost  entirely  rejected  its  internal  use,  though 
some  have  ventured  upon  so  large  a dose  as  a scruple  in  maniacal 
cases,  and  it  is  said,  have  experienced  good  effects  from  it. 

Of  Veratrine.  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventon  having  re- 
marked that  almost  all  the  individuals  of  the  family  of  Veratrum, 
besides  the  characteristics  described  by  botanists,  possessed  a very 
acrid  taste,  and  exercised  a common  action  over  animals,  thought  it 
probable  that  these  properties  arose  from  a particular  substance 
common  to  all  these  plants ; and  by  a careful  analysis  of  the  seeds 
of  the  Veratrum  Sabadilla,  they  succeeded  in  isolating  this  acrid 
principle,  in  which  they  recognized  all  the  alkaline  characters,  and 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Veratrine.  They  ultimately  dis- 
covered the  same  principle  in  the  Colchicum  Autumnale,  and  the 
Veratrum  Album,  the  plant  under  consideration. 

M.  Magendie  gives  the  following  method  for  preparing  Veratrine, 
as  practised  by  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventon.  “ They  repeatedly 
digested  the  seeds  of  the  plants  in  boiling  alcohol ; these  tinctures 
filtrated  while  almost  boiling,  deposited,  on  cooling,  whitish  flakes 
of  wax:  they  re-digested  the  matter  which  remained  dissolved,  after 
evaporating  it  to  the  consistence  of  au  extract,  in  cold  water;  a 
small  quantity  of  fatty  matter  now  remained  in  the  filter:  the  solution 
was  slowly  evaporated,  when  it  formed  an  orange  yellow  precipitate, 
which  possessed  the  characteristics  of  the  colouring  matter,  found 
in  almost  all  the  woody  vegetables.  On  adding  a solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  to  the  liquor,  a new  and  very  abundant  yellow  precipitate 
was  immediately  formed,  which  was  separated  by  means  of  the  filter. 
The  liquor,  now  nearly  colourless,  still  contained,  amongst  other 
substances,  the  acetate  of  lead  which  had  been  added  in  excess,  and 
which  was  separated  by  a current  of  hydro-sulphuric  acid:  the 
liquor  was  then  filtrated,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  treated  by 
magnesia,  and  again  filtrated.  The  magnesian  precipitate  was 


* See  Srojth  ia  Medical  Communications,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 
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digested  in  boiling  alcohol : the  alcoholic  liquors  yielded  on  evapo- 
ration a pulverulent  substance,  at  first  yellowish,  but  by  solutions 
in  alcohol,  and  subsequent  precipitations,  caused  by  pouring  water 
into  the  alcoholic  solutions,  it  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  a very 
white  and  perfectly  inodorous  powder.”  * This  was  the  alkaline 
substance  sought  for.  Veratrine  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water  ; 
boiling  water  dissolves  -xqW  °f  weight,  and  becomes  sensibly 
acrid:  it  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  still  more  so  in  alcohol:  it  is 
insoluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  soluble  in  all  the  vegetable  acids;  it 
saturates  all  the  acids,  forming  with  them  incrystallizable  salts, 
which  on  evaporation  take  the  appearance  of  gum  : the  sulphate 
alone  forms  rudiments  of  crystals  when  its  acid  is  in  excess.*)* 
Veratrine  restores  the  blue  of  turnsol  paper,  when  reddened  by 
acids  ; exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  it  liquefies  at  121°  Fahr.,  and 
assumes  the  appearance  of  wax  : on  cooling  it  forms  an  amber- 
looking mass,  of  a translucent  appearance.  Distilled  on  the  naked 
fire  it  swells  up,  becomes  decomposed,  and  produces  water,  much 
oil,  &c. 

The  taste  of  Veratrine  is  very  acid,  but  without  bitterness;  it 
excites  a copious  salivation,  however  small  the  quantity  may  be 
whicjj  is  put  into  the  month  : though  absolutely  inodorous,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  smell  too  closely  at  it  when  in  a state  of  powder,  as  the 
smallest  quantity  carried  into  the  nostrils  is  often  sufficient  to 
produce  violent  sneezing.  Several  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  acetate  of  Veratrine,  the  only  preparation  which  has  been 
used  for  this  purpose,  as  being  one  of  the  most  active : by  these  it 
appears  that,  besides  its  effects  in  producing  sneezing  and  salivation, 
about  one  grain  and  a half  thrown  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  into 
the  jugular  vein,  induced  tetanus  and  death  in  a few  seconds. 

The  effects  of  Veratrine  in  a large  dose  have  not  been  observed 
on  man  : a dose  of  a quarter  of  a grain  (gr.  0.205  troy)  rapidly 
induces  very  abundant  alvine  evacuations  ; if  the  dose  be  augmented, 
more  or  less  violent  vomiting  is  occasioned.  M.  Magendie  says  he 
gave  it  in  the  dose  of  two  grains  (gr.  1.64  troy)  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  to  an  old  man  who  had  been  struck  with  apoplexy  some  time 
previously,  without  producing  too  many  alvine  evacuations  : having 
tasted  the  mixture  himself,  he  experienced  for  several  hours  an 
almost  insupportable  acrid  sensation  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 


* Magendie  Formulaire. 
+ Ibid. 
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M.  Magendie  says,  “ Veratrine  is  particularly  applicable  in  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  to  excite  quickly  a strong  action  of  the  bowels. 
When  given  with  this  intention,  it  has  answered  very  well  in  the 
case  of  old  people,  where  an  enormous  accumulation  of  faeces 
existed  in  the  great  intestine.” 


Off.  The  Root. 

Off,  Pp.  Decoctum  Veratri,  L. 

Tiuctura  Veratri,  E. 
Unguent  Veratri,  L. 


RUBIA  TINCTORUM. 

Dyer's  Madder  * 


Class  Tetrandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Stellate,  Linn.  Rubiace®,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  bell-shaped.  Berries 
two,  one-seeded. 

Spec.  Char,  Leaves  annual.  Stem  covered  with  short 
prickly  points. 


This  species  of  Rubia  is  the  EpevQoJavov  of  Dioscorides.  It  is 
a perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  Levant, 
and  Africa,  flowering  in  June.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try by  Gerarde,  since  which  period  its  cultivation  has  become  an 
object  of  national  importance,  from  the  immense  consumption  of  the 
roots  as  a dye-stuff,  by  the  calico  printers  and  dyers. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  long,  round,  jointed,  composed  of  suc- 
culent fibres,  from  which  proceed  numerous  small  thready  side 
roots,  which  extend  a considerable  distance  under  the  ground,  and 
throw  up  many  shoots,  from  which  the  plant  may  be  propagated  ; 
the  stems  are  procumbent,  quadrangular,  jointed,  four  or  five  feet  in 


t Fig.  a.  the  flower  magnified,  b.  The  calyx.-  c.  The  pislillum.  d.  The  anther. 
«.  The  fruit. 


. // //  r/^Si/z/St 
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length,  and  covered  with  short  hooked  points,  by  which  they  adhere 
to  the  neighbouring  plants  for  support,  and  subdivide  into  numerous 
branches,  proceeding  from  the  articulations  ; the  leaves  are  placed 
in  whorls,  from  four  to  six  together,  elliptical,  pointed,  rough, 
ciliated,  and  arise  from  the  joints  of  the  stems  and  branches  ; the 
flowers  are  small  and  terminal ; the  calyx  is  divided  into  four  teeth ; 
the  corolla  is  of  a straw  or  yellow  colour,  campanulate,  and  cut  at 
the  brim  into  four  ovate  segments  ; the  four  filaments  are  short,  aud 
support  simple  erect  anthers  ; the  germen  is  inferior,  double,  sup- 
porting a slender  style,  dividing  at  the  top  into  two  globular 
stigmata ; the  germen  becomes  two  round  black  berries,  each  con- 
taining an  ovate  seed. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  this  plant  in  Britain, 
and  considerable  encouragement  has  been  held  out  to  the  culti- 
vators ;* * * §  but  the  low  price  and  excellent  quality  of  the  Dutch 
madder,!  is  a bar  to  its  successful  cultivation  in  this  country, 
although  the  roots  grown  here  have  been  found  equal,  if  not  better, 
than  any  of  foreign  growth. 

The  roots  of  madder  are  usually  dug  up  for  use,  the  third  or 
fourth  summer  of  its  growth;  it  is  then  gradually  dried  in  a stove 
of  a peculiar  construction,  to  remove  the  cuticle,  which  is  done  by 
thrashing;  after  which  it  is  more  perfectly  dried  in  a kiln,  pounded 
and  packed  in  barrels  for  sale.  Previous  to  packing  the  powder  is 
sorted,  usually  into  three  different  qualities,  which  fetches  a price 
according  to  its  quality.! 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  The  roots  of 
madder  have  a bitter  and  somewhat  austere  taste ; the  odour  is  not 
strong,  but  rather  unpleasant;  the  infusion  made  with  boiling  water 
is  of  a deep  reddish  brown  ; to  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  the  essen- 
tial oils,  the  roots  impart  a bright  red  colour.  Both  the  taste  and 
odour  of  madder  is  imparted  to  the  watery  and  alcoholic  infusions. 
The  colouring  matter  of  madder  is  precipitated  of  a brownish  red, 
by  a solution  of  alum ; of  a deep  lake  or  blood  red  colour,  by  lime 
water  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  ; and  brown,  by  acetate  of  lead.§ 


* Vide  Trans,  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 

t The  chief  part  of  the  madder  used  by  the  dyers  in  Britain  is  grown  by  the  Dutch  ; 
the  best  comes  from  Zealand,  and  it  is  said  our  merchants  pay  £200,000.  annually  for 
this  drug. 

X Those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  growth  of  madder,  we  refer  to 
Miller’s  Gard.  Diet.,  where  a full  account  is  given  of  the  cultivation,  and  subsequent 
management  of  this  plant. 

§ Annales  de  Cbimie,  tom.  i<v.  104. 
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The  colouring  matter  of  madder  roots  appear  to  differ  from  most 
other  substances  used  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing,  in  having  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  tinging  with  a red  colour  the  milk,  urine  and  bones 
of  those  animals  which  have  fed  upon  it;  a circumstance  which  was 
first  noticed  by  Antoninus  Mizaldus,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Bel- 
cliier,  who  published  an  account  of  a pig  and  a cock,  whose  bones 
became  red  by  eating  madder  mixed  with  their  food  ; * since  which 
time  (from  various  experiments  that  have  been  made)  it  has  been 
ascertained,  that  the  colouring  matter  of  madder  affects  the  bones 
in  a very  short  time,  and  that  the  most  solid  part  of  the  bones  first 
receives  the  red  colour,  which  gradually  extends  through  the  whole 
osseous  substance. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Madder  has  been  long 
regarded  as  a deobstruent,  detergent,  and  diuretic,  and  more  latterly 
as  an  emmenagogue.f  It  has  been  chiefly  used  in  jaundice,  dropsy, 
and  diseases  proceeding  from  visceral  obstructions,  particularly 
those  of  the  liver  and  kidneys ; but  its  efficacy  in  any  disease 
scarcely  warrants  the  encomiums  that  were  formerly  bestowed  upon 
it.  Its  diuretic  effects  do  not  appear  to  be  constant,  and  as  an 
emmenagogue,  its  powers  are  neither  uniform  nor  powerful.  The 
roots  of  madder,  when  powdered,  may  be  given  in  substance,  in 
doses  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  three  or  four  times  a day  ; or  in 
decoction,  two  ounces  to  a pint  and  half  of  water,  of  which  from 
one  to  three  ounces  may  be  taken  three  times  a day. 

Off.  The  Roots. 


STYRAX  BENZOIN. 

Benzoin  St  ora, v,  or  Benjamin  Tree.'j. 


Class  Decandri a. — Order  Monogynta. 
Nat.  Ord.  Bicornes,  Linn.  Guaiacina:,  Juss. 


* Phil.  Traus.  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  287 — 299. 

+ Vide  Home’s  Clinical  Exp.  p.  388. 

X Fig-  a.  represents  the  corolla  spread  open.  b.  The  germen  and  style.  c.  The 
anthers,  d.  The  catyx.  f 
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Gen.  Char.  Calyx  inferior.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Drupe 
two-seeded. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  entire.  Flowers  racemes, 
compound. 


This  species  of  Sty  rax  is  a native  of  Sumatra,  flowering  in  July. 
It  is  a tree  of  quick  growth,  and  rises  to  a considerable  height, 
sending  off  numerous  branches;  the  trunk  and  branches  are  round, 
and  covered  with  a whitish  downy  bark  ; the  leaves  stand  upon 
short  foot-stalks,  and  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches : in  form 
they  are  ovate,  pointed,  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  from  one 
to  two  broad,  entire,  veined  : on  the  upper  surface  smooth,  and  of  a 
bright  green  : on  the  under  side  downy  ; the  flowers  are  produced 
in  clusters,  stand  upon  short  slender  peduncles,  mostly  hang  all 
on  one  side,  and  arise  from  the  axilla  of  the  leaves  ; the  calyx  is  bell- 
shaped, downy,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into  five  obscure  segments 
or  teeth  ; the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  linear  obtuse  petals,  four 
times  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  connected  together  at  the  base  : 
externally  cineritious  and  somewhat  downy  ; the  ten  filaments  are 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  connected  together  at  the  base  into  a tube, 
and  crowned  with  linear  erect  anthers;  the  germen  is  ovate,  downy, 
and  placed  above  the  insertion  of  the  corolla  ; style  filiform,  longer 
than  the  stamens,  and  crowned  with  a simple  stigma  ; the  fruit  is  a 
simple  drupe  of  an  ovate  form,  containing  two  angular  nuts. 

Although  the  tree  which  produces  the  resinous  substance  known 
under  the  name  of  benzoin,  or  gum  benjamin,  was  known  to  Garcias 
ab  Horto,  Grimm,  Sylvius,  and  subsequent  botanists,  yet  its  bota- 
nical character  was  entirely  mistaken*  till  about  the  year  1787, 
when  Mr.  Dryander,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
undertook  to  investigate  the  subject;  for  this  purpose,  proper  spe- 
cimens (from  the  tree  which  produces  the  benzoin,)  were  obtained 
from  Mr.  Marsden  at  Sumatra,  when  Mr.  Dryander  satisfactorily 
ascertained  it  to  be  a Styvax. 

This  tree,  which  grows  abundantly  in  some  parts  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Sumatra,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years  (or 


* Mr.  Ray  had  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  a species  of  Lanrus,  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Linnams  in  his  Mantissa  Plantarum,  describes  it  under  the  name  of  Croton 
Benzoe,  and  afterwards  in  the  Supplementum  Plantarum  under  the  name  of  Terminalis 
Benzoin. 
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when  the  trunk  acquires  about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,) 
begins  to  afford  the  benzoin  ; the  bark  is  then  cut  through  longitu- 
dinally, or  somewhat  obliquely,  at  the  origin  of  the  principal  lower 
branches,  from  which  the  balsam  exudes  in  a liquid  state,  which  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  soon  concretes,  and  when  sufficiently 
hard  it  is  scraped  from  off  the  bark  with  a knife  or  other  instrument. 
These  incisions  are  annually  repeated  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  after 
which  period  the  tree  becomes  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  balsam 
which  it  affords  less  pure.  The  benzoin  which  issues  first  from  the 
wounded  bark  is  the  purest,  being  soft,  white,  and  extremely  fragrant; 
that  which  is  of  a brownish  colour  and  very  hard,  is  less  esteemed. 
The  benzoin  of  commerce  is  distinguished  into  different  kinds  ac- 
cording to  their  purity,  the  purest  of  which  is  denominated  white 
benjamin,  and  the  most  impure  and  dark  coloured,  black  benjamin. 
The  benzoin  of  the  shops  is  in  large  brittle  masses,  composed  of 
variously  coloured  pieces,  and  that  which  contains  most  white  and 
light  coloured  masses  is  accounted  the  best. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Qualities,  &c.  Gum  Benjamin* 
has  a very  fragrant  and  pleasant  odour,  but  scarcely  any  taste ; 
when  chewed  it  breaks  down  in  the  mouth,  tasting  resinous,  and 
rather  sweet ; it  does  not  adhere  to  the  fingers ; when  heated  it  soon 
melts,  froths,  and  gives  out  a balsamic,  pleasant  fume,  which  catches 
fire  from  a candle,  and  burns  with  a vivid,  smoking  flame,  leaving  a 
brittle,  shining  charcoal. 

Distilled  by  itself  it  yields  about  9 per  cent,  of  crystallized  ben- 
zoic acid,  which,  when  procured  in  this  manner,  is  called  flowers  of 
benjamin  ; 5.5  of  acidulous  phlegm  ; 60  of  a butter-like  burnt  oil ; 
22  of  charcoal,  and  3.5  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  mixed  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.f  Water  extracts  part  of  its  benzoic  acid,  if  dis- 
tilled together  no  essential  oil  comes  over.  Spirit  of  wine  dissolves 
it ; the  tincture  is  rendered  turbid  and  white  by  water  ; it  also 
readily  dissolves  in  sether. 

The  benzoic  acid  is  also  separated  by  grinding  sixteen  ounces 
of  gum  benjamin  with  four  of  lime  ; then  boiling  the  mixture,  first 
in  a gallon  of  water,  and  then  in  half  a gallon ; mixing  the  strained 
liquors,  evaporating  to  one  half,  and  dropping  in  about  four  ounces 
of  spirit  of  salt,  until  no  more  precipitate  falls  down  ; the  liquor 
being  poured  off,  the  precipitated  benzoic  acid  is  dried,  and  after- 


* More  properly  benjavin,  the  Sanskreet  or  classical  Indian  name  being  benjui. 
+ According  to  Mr.  Brande’s  analysis,  Nicholson’s  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  86. 
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wards  sublimed,  by  a gentle  heat,  into  flowers.  In  this  process,  the 
lime  uniting  with  the  benzoic  acid  forms  a benzoate  of  lime  ; this  is 
decomposed  by  the  muriatic  acid  muting  with  the  lime  and  setting 
the  benzoic  acid  free  ; which  requiring  two  hundred  times  its  weight 
of  water  to  dissolve  it,  falls  down  as  a precipitate.  Benzoic  acid* 
has  a peculiar  aromatic  smell,  and  a sweet,  hot,  and  bitter  taste. 
This  acid  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Two  hundred 
parts  of  cold  water  dissolve  one  part  of  it ; but  one  part  of  it  dis- 
solves in  24|  parts  of  boiling  water.” 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Benzoin  was  formerly 
regarded  as  an  expectorant,  and  as  such  was  esteemed  as  a medi- 
cine of  much  efficacy  in  asthma  and  other  pulmonary  affections. 
It  is,  however,  almost  discarded  by  modern  practitioners,  but  we  are 
told  that  the  Hindoo  physicians,  and  particularly  the  Tamool  prac- 
titioners, prescribe  it  internally  in  doses  of  from  four  to  fifteen  grains, 
in  consumption  and  asthma  ; and  that  the  less  valuable  sort  is 
burnt  by  the  Malays  and  Arabs  to  perfume  their  temples  and  houses. f 
The  following  formula  for  preparing  fumigating  pastilles  we  presume 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers:  Take  of  gum  benjamin, 

one  drachm;  cascariila  bark,  half  a drachm,  (powdered);  gum 
myrrh,  in  powder,  twenty  grains  ; oil  of  nutmeg  and  oil  of  cloves, 
of  each,  ten  drops;  nitrate  of  potash,  half  a drachm;  powdered 
charcoal,  six  drachms ; mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  as  much  as 
may  be  required  to  cause  the  mass  to  adhere  ; when  it  may  be  divided 
into  pieces  of  a convenient  size  for  burning.  Benzoin  is  chiefly  used 
in  this  country  for  preparing  the  acid  or  flowers  of  benjamin.  It 
also  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  following  patent  or  quack 
medicines,  viz.  Pectoral  Balsam  of  Honey ; Jesuits’  Drops,  or  Friars’ 
Balsam  ; Essence  of  Coltsfoot ; Virgin’s  Milk,  and  Riga  Balsam. 

Off.  The  Balsam,  or  Gum  Resin. 

Off.  Pp.  Acidum  Benzoinum,  L.  E.  D. 

Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita,  L.  E.  D. 


* Benzoic  acid  has  been  found  in  urine,  particularly  when  there  is  a deficiency  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  it.  According  to  Vauquelin  and  Fourcroy  it  always  exists  in  the 
urine  of  graminiverous  animals  : this,  however,  has  been  denied  by  M.  Giese.  When  it 
does  exist  in  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  usually  in  combination  with  lime  or  potash. 

+ Ainslie’s  Mat.  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 
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ARCTIUM  LAPPA. 

Burdock  * 


Class  Syngenesia.—  Order  Polygamta  tEqualis. 

Nat.  Ord.  Composite  Capitate,  Linn. 
Cinarocephala:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Calyx  globular ; the  scales 
at  the  apex  with  inverted  hooks.  Seed-down  bristly,  chaffy. 
Spec.  Char.  Leaves  cordate,  unai'med,  petioled. 


This  species  of  burdock  is  a biennial  plant,  flowering  in  July  and 
August ; it  is  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  is  common  on  waste  grounds 
and  on  road  sides  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

The  root  is  long,  spindle-shaped,  simple,  externally  of  a dark 
brown  colour,  internally  white  ; the  stalk  is  erect,  succulent,  grooved, 
villous,  of  a purplish  colour,  branched,  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet  ; the  leaves  are  alternate,  cordate,  undulated, 
veiny,  of  a dark  green  colour  above  and  whitish  underneath,  and 
supported  on  long,  grooved  foot-stalks : the  lower  leaves  are  very 
large,  often  exceeding  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  length  ; the  flowers 
are  in  terminal  panicles  ; the  calyx  is  common  to  all  the  florets,  glo- 
bular, composed  of  imbricated  scales  with  hooked  extremities,  by 
which  they  adhere  to  clothesf  and  the  fur  of  animals;  the  corolla 
is  compound,  of  a purple  colour  ;J  the  florets  are  all  fertile,  tubular, 
and  divided  at  the  limb  into  five  pointed  segments  ; the  stamens  are 
five,  white,  and  filiform  ; the  anthers  are  of  a blue  colour,  and  are 
united  into  a tube  which  projects  beyond  the  corolla  ; the  germen 
is  somewhat  triangular,  supporting  a slender  style,  longer  than  the 
stamens,  and  crowned  with  a bifid  stigma ; the  receptacle  is  punc- 
tured ; the  seeds  are  oblong,  quadrangular,  of  a brown  colour,  and 
covered  with  a prickly  down. 


* Fig.  a.  the  style  and  stigma,  b.  A floret  magnified,  c.  A scale  of  the  calyx. 
d.  The  anthers. 

t From  this  circumstance  the  specific  name  Lappa  is  supposed  to  be  derived.  Lappa 
dici  potest  vel  an  ra  Xa/3uv  prehendere  vel  Xanruv  lambere. — Raii  Hist.  p.  332. 
t There  is  a variety  with  white  flowers,  but  which  is  by  no  means  common. — Ed. 
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Sensible  Properties,  &c.  The  roots  (the  officinal  part  of 
the  plant,)  have  no  smell,  but  a sweetish  and  somewhat  astringent 
taste,  accompanied  with  a slight  degree  of  bitterness.  The  seeds 
are  aromatic,  slightly  bitter,  and  subacid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  medicinal  virtues  of 
burdock  are  not  very  powerful,  but  the  roots  and  seeds  are  both 
said  to  be  diuretic  and  sudorific,  and  have  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  many  chronic  diseases,*  viz.  rheumatism,  lues  venerea, 
gout,  scurvy,  phthisis,  nephritic  complaints,  &c.  We  are  told  by 
the  late  Dr.  Woodville,  that  he  “ never  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  effects  of  this  root,  except  as  a diuretic,  and  in  this  way 
we  have  known  it  succeed  in  two  dropsical  cases,  where  other  power- 
ful medicines  had  been  ineffectually  used  ; and  as  it  neither  excites 
nausea  nor  increases  irritation,  it  may  occasionally  deserve  a trial 
where  more  active  remedies  are  improper.”  In  calculus  and  nephritic 
disorders  the  seeds  have  been  given  with  considerable  success,  in  the 
form  of  emulsion,  in  doses  of  one  drachm.  The  root,  however,  is 
generally  preferred  to  the  seeds,  and  is  used  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
prepared  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  the  recent  root  in  three  pints  of 
water  to  one  quart,  which  quantity  should  be  taken  in  divided  doses 
in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

\ 


ALLIUM  SATIVUM. 

Cultivated  Garlic 


Class  Hexandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  SpathacEjE,  Linn.  Asphodeli,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  six-parted,  spreading.  Spathe  many 
flowered.  Umbel  heaped  together.  Capsule  superior. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  Leaves  flat.  Bulbs  compound.  Stamens 
three-cleft. 


* Vide  Riverius,  Obs.  41. 

+ Fig.  a.  the  germen.  b.  The  anther,  c.  The  flower. 
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This  species  of  Allium  is  a hardy  perennial,  bulbiferous,  plant,  a 
native  of  Sicily  and  the  south  of  France,  flowering  in  July.  It  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  for  culinary  and 
medicinal  purposes.  * The  following  species  of  garlic  are  also 
frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  often  preferred  for  culinary 
uses  to  th?  common  garlic,  viz : Allium  Ascalonicum,  Ascalonian 
garlic  or  shallot ; Allium  Fistulosum,  Cibol  or  Welsh  onion ; 
Allium  Schcenoprasnm,  Cive  or  Chive  garlic ; Allium  Scorodoprasum, 
Rocambole  garlic  ; + this  last  species  greatly  resembles  the  Allium 
Sativum,  particularly  in  its  manner  of  flowering,  and  the  propensity 
it  shews  in  forming  bulbs  instead  of  flowers.  It  is  the  EfcopoSov 
of  the  Greek  writers  ; the  generic  name  Allium  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  the  Greek  ctveabui , to  leap  forth,  from  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth. 

The  root  of  the  Allium  Sativum  is  composed  of  several  bulbs, 
(enveloped  in  a common  membranous  covering)  from  the  base  of 
which  proceed  many  long  white  fibres ; the  stem  rises  about  two 
feet  in  height,  and  is  terminated  by  a mixed  cluster  of  flowers  and 
young  bulbs  inclosed  in  a spathe ; the  leaves  proceed  chiefly  from 
the  young  bulbs  at  the  root,  and  are  numerous,  those  on  the  stem 
are  few  ; in  form  they  are  linear,  flat,  pointed,  long  and  grass-like  ; 
the  flowers  are  small,  consisting  of  six  oblong  white  petals  ; there 
is  no  calyx  ; the  filaments  are  tapering,  alternately  three-cleft,  shorter 
than  the  corolla,  and  furnished  with  oblong  erect  anthers ; the 
germen  is  superior,  short,  angular,  bearing  a simple  style,  terminated 
by  an  acute  pointed  stigma ; the  germen  becomes  a short,  broad, 
angular,  three-celled,  three-valved  capsule,  containing  several 
roundish  seeds. 

Garlic  is  dug  up  for  use  in  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
wither,  the  bulbs  are  then  cleaned  and  dried  in  the  sun,  tied  in 
bunches,  and  preserved  in  a dry  place. 


* First  cultivated  in  Britain  about  the  year  1548. 
f JEW  d’Espague  of  the  French. 
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ALLIUM  PORRUM. 

The  Leek. 

/ - 

For  Class,  Order,  Nat.  Ord.  and  Gen.  Char. 

See  Allium  Sativum. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  smooth.  Umbel  globose.  Leaves  flat. 
Stamens  three-cleft.  Bulb  coated. 


The  leek*  is  a biennial  plant,  a native  of  Switzerland,  flowering 
in  May  and  June.  It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  this  country  for 
culinary  use,  for  which  purpose  it  is  better  known  than  as  a medi- 
cine of  much  efficacy. 

The  bulbs  consist  of  concentric  circles,  externally  of  a white 
colour,  from  the  bottom  of  which  spring  fibrous  roots  ; the  stem  is 
a naked  scape,  rising  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  leafy  at  the 
lower  part ; the  leaves  are  broad,  linear,  flat  and  pointed  ; the 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  spherical  umbels  on  purplish  peduncles  ; 
the  corolla  is  of  a purplish  colour,  bell-shaped,  and  composed  of 
six  rough-keeled  petals  ; the  stamens  are  somewhat  longer  than  the 
petals,  alternately  trifid;  the  germen  is  superior,  supporting  a 
simple  style  terminated  with  an  acute  stigma. 


ALLIUM  CEPA. 

Common  Onion. 


For  Class,  Order,  Nat.  Ord.  and  Gen.  Char. 

See  Allium  Sativum. 

Spec.  Char.  Scape  naked,  tubular,  swelling.  Leaves 
cylindrical,  smooth.  Umbel  subglobose.  Petals  nearly 
equal. 


* npsrov,  Dioscoridis, 
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This  species  of  Allium  is  the  Kpo'/xvov  of  Dioscorides,  its  specific 
appellation  is  derived  from  caput,  a head,  on  account  of  the  form 
of  its  bulb  ; the  native  country  of  this  plant  is  not  known,  nor  the 
precise  period  of  its  introduction  into  Europe,  over  most  parts  of 
which  it  has  been  long  cultivated  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
botanical  character  of  this  plant  is  so  well  known  as  scarcely  to 
require  description.  The  bulb  is  globose,  simple,  formed  of  con- 
centric scales,  with  fibrous  roots  issuing  from  the  base  ; the  stem  is 
a naked  swelling  scape,  rising  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet ; 
the  leaves  are  fistular,  spreading,  pointed  and  sheathing  at  the 
base;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a close  head  or  capital,  inclosed 
in  a deciduous  spathe ; it  blossoms  in  June  and  July.  Several 
varieties  of  the  onion  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  but  as  they  are 
never  used  medicinally  we  judge  it  quite  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
them. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  of  Garlic,  &c. 
Every  part  of  this  plant  has  an  offensive  and  pungent  odour,  this 
odour  is  so  powerfully  diffusive  and  penetrating,  that  it  impregnates 
the  whole  system  on  the  root  being  taken  into  the  stomach,  and 
even  when  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  its  odour  may  be  perceived 
in  the  breath,  perspiration  and  urine.  To  the  taste  the  roots  are 
pungent  and  acrimonious.  These  latter  properties  chiefly  depend 
upon  an  essential  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with 
water ; this  oil  is  of  a thick  ropy  consistence,  of  a yellowish  colour, 
heavier  than  water,  and  possessing  the  active  properties  of  the  garlic 
in  a concentrated  degree  ; when  applied  to  the  skin  it  produces  great 
irritation  and  subsequently  blisters  ; it  strikes  a black  colour  when 
triturated  with  oxide  of  iron.  The  acrid  principle  may  also  be 
obtained  by  expression  ; the  expressed  juice  is  of  a thick  consistence 
and  slightly  reddens  the  infusion  of  turnsol  and  other  vegetable 
blues.  Alcohol,  water,  and  acetic  acid  also  extract  the  acrid 
principle  of  garlic ; with  the  former  menstrua  a reddish  yellow 
tincture  is  obtained,  which  leaves,  when  evaporated,  a brown  acrid 
extract,  that  imbibes  moisture  from  the  air.  By  simple  coction 
with  water,  garlic  is  rendered  mild  and  inert.  On  drying  it  loses 
nearly  two  thirds  of  its  weight,  without  suffering  any  considerable 
loss  of  its  taste  or  smell. 

The  sensible  and  chemical  properties  of  the  common  onion,  as 
well  as  the  leek,  resembles  those  of  the  garlic,  but  in  a less  powerful 
degree ; their  active  qualities  like  the  garlic  depending  upon  an 
essential  oil,  a small  quantity  of  which  may  be  obtained  by 
distillation.  The  distilled  oil  from  the  onion  is  combined  with 
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sulphur  which  occasions  the  disagreeable  odour  of  the  onion  when 
putrifying.  According  to  Vauquelin,  the  recent  juice  contains  sugar, 
mucus,  phosphoric  acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  citrate  of  lime. 
The  odour  and  taste  both  of  the  leek  and  onion  are  dissipated  by 
much  boiling,  and  they  become  bland  and  insipid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses  of  Garlic.  The  medicinal 
uses  of  garlic  are  various  ; it  has  been  long  considered  to  possess 
expectorant,  diuretic,  stimulant,  diaphoretic  and  anthelmintic  pro- 
perties, and  its  utility  in  various  diseases  is  attested  by  ancient  and 
modern  writers  of  unquestionable  authorities.  It  has  been  much 
esteemed  as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  chronic  catarrh,  pituitous 
asthma,  and  in  inveterate  coughs,  in  which  complaint  Celsus 
employed  it  mixed  with  honey.  Its  diuretic  effects  in  dropsy  are 
very  considerable,  and  also  its  lithontriptic  power  in  removing 
urinary  calculi,  when  persevered  in  for  some  length  of  time.  It 
acts  powerfully  by  diaphoresis,  if  the  body  be  kept  warm  during  its 
use.  It  has  been  successfully  given  in  intermittents,*  and  in  fevers 
of  the  typhoid  type.  Garlic  has  been  long  a popular  remedy  for 
expelling  worms,  and  instances  are^ecorded  by  Rosenstein,f  Taube, 
Hoffmann,  and  others,  of  its  destroying  and  expelling  tenia.  Exter- 
nally it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  poultice,  to  promote  suppuration  in 
indolent  tumours.  Bruised,  it  is  often  applied  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  to  promote  revulsion  in  the  coma  of  typhus  and  in  confluent 
small-pox.  A clove  of  garlic,  or  a few  drops  of  the  expressed  juice 
introduced  iuto  the  external  ear  not  only  relieves  pain  in  the  part, 
but  it  is  also  said  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  atonic  deafness. 
In  retention  of  urine  produced  by  a want  of  action  in  the  bladder, 
a poultice  of  garlic  applied  to  the  pubis,  has  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  bladder  to  discharge  its  contents  ; an  enema  formed 
of  the  expressed  juice,  diluted,  has  been  injected  into  the  rectum  to 
destroy  ascarides. 

Garlic  when  taken  in  considerable  doses,  or  used  too  freely  as  a 
condiment,  is  capable  of  producing  inflammation  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  of  exciting  discharges  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal 
vessels  ; it  is  also  apt  to  occasion  head-ache,  drowsiness,  flatulence, 
and  great  thirst  in  some  constitutions. 


* Vide  Celsus,  lib.  o.  p.  142.  Bergius  Mat.  Med.  p.  255. 

+ Rosenstein  recommends  the  garlic  to  be  boiled  in  milk,  a pint  of  which  is  to  bs 
taken  night  and  morning. 
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Garlic  may  be  taken  in  substance,  from  one  to  five  or  six  cloves 
for  a dose,  or  in  powder,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  ; the 
expressed  juice  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  one  drachm,  mixed 
with  syrup,  milk,  or  any  other  proper  liquid. 

Off.  Pp.  Syrupus  Allii,  D. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses  of  the  Leek  and 
Onion.  The  properties  of  the  leek  and  onion  so  nearly  resemble 
those  of  the  garlic  that  it  would  be  a repetition  to  particularize 
either  their  properties  or  the  diseases  in  which  they  have  proved 
efficacious.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  may  be  used  with  advantage 
in  most  cases  in  which  garlic  would  prove  efficacious,  but  as  their 
sensible  qualities  are  less  powerful  than  garlic,  so  their  efficacy  as 
medicines  is  proportionally  weaker.  Neither  the  onion  nor  the 
leek  is  often  prescribed  in  present  practice ; as  articles  of  food 
they  are  much  used,  and  when  taken  in  moderation  prove  wholesome 
and  nutritious,  but  when  eaten  to  excess  they  are  apt,  like  garlic,  to 
excite  thirst,  head-ache,  and  flatulence. 

ERYNGIUM  MARITIMUM. 

Sea  Eryngo,  or  Holly  * 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Digynia. 

Nat.  Oid.  Umbellate. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  capitate.  Receptacle  paleaceous. 

Spec.  Char.  Radical  Leaves  obovate  or  reniform,  plaited, 
spinous.  Head  peduncled. 


The  Eryngium-)-  Maritimum  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  on 
the  sea  shores  of  Britain,  flowering  in  July  and  August;  the  speci- 
men from  which  our  drawing  was  taken,  grew  on  the  sandy  shore 


* Fig.  a.  a stamen,  magnified,  b.  A petal,  c.  A single  floret,  a little  magnified. 
<$.  A palese,  magnified,  e.  The  pistillnm.  /.  The  calyx. 

f Eryngo  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  ngvyy <ev  of  Dioscorides,  lib.  iii.  c.  24. 
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between  Romney  and  Dungeness,  where  this  plant  grows  in  great 
abundance  and  very  luxuriantly. 

The  root  is  long  and  creeping ; the  stem  rises  to  the  height  of 
from  one  to  two  feet,  erect,  branching,  round,  obscurely  furrowed 
and  leafy  ; the  lower  leaves  are  reniform,  lobed,  plaited,  and  stand 
upon  footstalks ; the  leaves  on  the  stem  are  sessile ; the  whole  are 
smooth,  rigid,  toothed  with  sharp  spines,  of  a pale  glaucous  colour, 
with  the  spines  and  nerves  white ; the  flowers  are  produced  in 
terminal,  conical  heads,  and  supplied  with  paleae,  which  separate 
the  florets,  they  are  bicuspid,  spinous,  and  somewhat  longer  than 
the  florets;  the  involucre  is  composed  of  many  spreading  acute 
pointed  leaves  ; the  calyx  is  divided  at  the  brim  into  five  segments, 
which  are  spinous  and  stand  erect ; the  corolla  consists  of  five 
oblong  blue  petals  with  inflected  points;  the  filaments  are  longer 
than  the  corolla,  and  furnished  with  oblong  anthers  ; the  style*  are 
filiform  and  support  simple  stigmas ; the  germen  is  inferior,  hairy, 
and  becomes  two  oblong  connected  seeds. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  root  of  eryngo  has  no  peculiar 
odour,  to  the  taste  it  manifests  a pleasant  sweetness,  and  on  being 
chewed  for  some  time  imparts  a slight  aromatic  pungency  ; these 
qualities  are  extracted  by  water. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  remedial  virtues  of 
Eryngo  are  not  very  powerful,  it  is  supposed  to  be  diuretic,  aperient, 
and  antiscorbutic.  By  Boerhaave  it  was  esteemed  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal aperient  roots ; it  has  also  been  recommended  in  visceral 
obstructions  and  gonorrhoea,  but  it  has  now  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
roots  are  frequently  candied,  and  form  a pleasant  sweetmeat:  we  are 
told  that  the  young  flowering  shoots  have  the  flavour  of  asparagus 
when  boiled,*  and  may  be  eaten  as  a pot-herb  ad  libitum. 

Off.  The  Root. 


* Linn.  Flor.  Snec, 
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Black  Pepper  * * * § 


Class  Diandria. — Order  Trigynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Piperita:,  Linn.  Urtica,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  none.  Berry  one-seeded. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ovate,  seven-nerved,  smooth.  Petioles 
simple. 


This  species  of  pepper  f is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  growing 
spontaneously  in  many  parts  of  that  vast  territory  ; but  as  an  article 
of  commerce  it  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  islands  of  Java  and 
Sumatra,  from  whence  the  whole  of  Europe  is  supplied.  At 
Sumatra,  the  ground  chosen  for  a pepper  garden  is  marked  out  into 
regular  squares  of  six  feet,  the  distance  at  which  the  chinkareens,  or 
props,  are  placed,  which  are  cuttings  of  the  Morinda  Citrifolia,  or 
of  an  Erythrina.  Two  pepper  vines  J are  usually  planted  to  each 
chinkareen,  round  which  the  vines  twist  for  support.  The  plants 
are  three  years  old  before  they  begin  to  bear,  by  which  time  they 
arrive  to  the  height  of  eight  or  twelve  feet,  and  continue  to  bear  for 
eight  years.  The  plants  yield  two  crops  yearly,  the  first  in  Decem- 
ber, the  second  in  July.§  The  fruit,  which  is  produced  in  long 
spikes,  is  four  or  five  months  in  coming  to  maturity  ; the  berries  are 
at  first  green,  turning  to  a bright  red  as  they  become  ripe,  and  soon 
fall  off,  if  not  gathered.  As  the  whole  cluster  does  not  ripen  at  the 
same  time,  part  of  the  business  of  the  grower  is  to  pluck  the  bunches 
as  soon  as  any  of  the  berries  ripen,  and  spread  them  upon  mats  to 
dry,  when  they  become  black,  and  more  or  less  shrivelled,  according 


* Fig.  <i.  the  corolla  spread  open.  b.  A section  of  a ripe  berry,  c.  The  germen. 

+ PEffEpi,  Dioscoridis. 

+ The  vines  are  propogated  by  catlings  or  suckers. 

§ One  thousand  plants  yield  from  500  to  1000  lbs.  of  pepper. 
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to  their  degree  of  maturity  ; they  are  then  trodden  to  separate  the 
fruit  from  the  stalk* 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial ; the  stems  are  climbing,  slen- 
der, round,  smooth,  jointed,  swelling  towards  each  joint,  branched, 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  length  ; the  leaves  are  ovate,  entire, 
smooth,  seven-nerved,  of  a dark  green  colour,  and  stand  at  the 
joints  of  the  branches  upon  sheathing  petioles ; the  flowers  are 
dioecious,  and  produced  in  terminal  spikes  ; there  is  no  regular  calyx 
nor  corolla;  the  filaments  are  two,  sometimes  wanting,  small,  flat, 
awl-shaped  ; the  two  anthers  are  roundish,  and  placed  opposite,  at 
the  base  of  the  germen  which  is  ovate,  and  support  three  rough 
stigmata  ; the  fruit  is  a globular  berry,  containing  one  round  seed. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Black  pepper  is  hot 
and  pungent  to  the  taste,  and  its  smell  slightly  aromatic.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  its  pungency  depends  is  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and 
water.  The  watery  infusion  is  brown,  and  reddens  vegetable  blues. 
The  decoction  forms  a precipitate  with  infusion  of  galls,  which  is 
redissolved  if  the  fluid  be  heated  to  120*.  By  distilling  the  alcoholic 
infusion,  a portion  of  green  volatile  oil  is  obtained,  having  the  whole 
flavour  and  pungency  of  the  pepper.  Ether  digested  upon  powdered 
pepper  takes  up  three  parts  in  teu  : this  ethereal  tincture,  when  eva- 
porated upon  water,  leaves  an  intensely  pungent,  oily  resiD,  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  with  the  odour  of  the  pepper,  and  some  insipid 
extractive  matter. 

M.  Pelletier  has  ascertained  that  the  fatty  oil  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  alcoholic  tincture  of  pepper,  when  washed  in  warm  water, 
and  redissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  deposits,  after  a few  days,  small  cry- 
stals, which  when  purified,  are  insipid  to  the  taste,  and  have  the 
peculiar  property  of  imparting  a blood  red  colour  to  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  This  substance  M.  Pelletier  has  named  Piperin:f  to  this. 


* White  pepper  is  the  ripe  and  perfect  berries  stripped  of  their  outer  coat,  by  steep- 
ing in  a preparation  composed  of  lime  water  and  oil,  called  Chinam  ; in  about  fourteen 
days  the  outer  coverings  burst,  and  are  easily  separated,  after  which  the  pepper  is  dried 
by  exposure  to  the  sun.  Pepper  which  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  from  becoming  over 
ripe  before  it  is  gathered,  loses  its  outer  coat:  this  is  sold  as  an  inferior  kind  of  white 
pepper. 

+ Pure  Piperin  may  be  obtained,  according  to  Dr.  Meli,  (Ann.  Univ.  di  Med.  tom. 
xxvii.)  by  digesting  one  pound  of  black  pepper,  powdered,  in  one  pint  and  a half  of  al- 
cohol at  36°,  in  a gentle  heat.  Then  raise  it  to  ebullition,  after  which  leave  it  to  cool, 
then  pour  off  the  fluid,  and  repeat  the  operation  with  a fresh  quantity  of  alcohol  ; mix 
the  tinctures,  and  add  one  ounce  and  a half  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  one  pint  of  dis- 
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pepper  chiefly  owes  it  pungency.  M.  Pelletier  also  found  the  follow- 
ing components  in  pepper : malic  and  tartaric  acids,  starch,  lignin, 
earthy  and  alkaline  salts,  a coloured  gummy  matter,  extractive,  and 
a volatile  balsamic  oil. 

The  ground  pepper  of  the  shops  is  generally  adulterated  with  the 
powdered  husk  of  the  white  mustard  seed,  which  is  sold  by  the  mus- 
tard manufacturer  for  this  purpose  under  the  name  of  P.D.  pepper 
dust. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Black  pepper  is  aromatic, 
stimulant,  and  carminative.  It  has  been  successfully  employed  as  a 
stimulant  in  paralytic  affections  and  retrocedent  gout,  and  has 
proved  serviceable  in  some  cases  of  vertigo,  and  in  arthritic  disorders. 
It  is  also  found  to  check  nausea,  vomiting,  and  hiccough,  and  when 
taken  in  large  doses,  has  been  found  to  stop  the  paroxysm  of  inter- 
mittents.* *  It  is  said  to  be  injurious  in  inflammatory  habits,  and  to 
those  subject  to  piles ; it  nevertheless  forms  the  principal  ingredient 
in  a celebrated  patent  medicine  (Ward’s  Paste)  for  the  cure  of 
piles,  and  which  has  without  doubt  proved  efficacious  in  some 
instances.  As  a local  application  it  is  usefully  employed  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  as  a gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula.  Pepper  is  in  general 
use  as  a condiment,  and  when  taken  in  moderate  quantity  promotes 
digestion.  Black  pepper  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains. 

Off.  The  Berry. 

Off.  Pp,  Emplastrum  Meloes  Vesicat.  Comp.  E. 

<.  Unguentum  Piperis  Nigri,  D. 


tilled  water,  a fatty  precipitate  falls  down,  which  should  be  separated  by  filtration.  The 
crystals  which  form  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  and  the  filter  are  pure  Piperin. 

* Dr.  Meli  has  successfully  employed  Piperin  in  intermittent  and  other  fevers,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  equally  efficacious  as  the  preparations  of  Quina. 


(Jr . Sprortt  d<il  IcrAr 
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For  Class,  Order,  Nat.  Ord.  and  Gen.  Char. 
see  Piper  Nigrum. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  cordate,  petioled,  sessile. 


This  species  of  Piper  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  parti- 
cularly abandant  in  the  countries  of  Malabar,  Java,  Bengal,  and  also 
of  Nepaul.*  The  root  is  perennial ; the  stems  do  not  rise  to  any 
considerable  height,  they  are  scandent,  shrubby,  much  branched, 
round,  smooth,  and  slender ; the  leaves  are  commonly  cordate,  (but 
vary  much  in  size  and  often  in  form)  pointed,  entire,  nerved,  smooth, 
of  a deep  green  colour,  and  are  placed  alternately  on  the  stems  upon 
footstalks ; the  flowers,  which  are  very  small,  are  produced  in  ter- 
minal spikes  which  are  nearly  cylindrical,  the  parts  of  inflorescence, 
though  less  distinct,  resemble  those  of  the  Piper  Nigrum  already 
described  ; the  fruit  consists  of  very  small  one-seeded  pulpy  berries, 
which  are  green  in  their  immature  state,  becoming  red  when  ripe. 

In  lower  India  there  is  a large  variety  of  this  species  of  pepper 
sometimes  met  with,  which  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Ainslie  is  called  in 
Tamool  Ana  Tipilie,  or  elephant  pepper. 

The  fruit  of  long  pepper  is  said  to  be  most  pungent  in  its 
immature  state,  it  is  therefore  gathered  while  green,  and  dried  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  when  it  changes  to  a blackish  or  dark  grey  colour, 
the  spikes  are  gathered  entire,  and  are  usually  about  one  inch  and 
a half  long. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  Long  pepper 
as  imported,  is  of  a dark  greyish  colour,  its  taste  is  intensely  hot 
and  pungent,  but  its  odour  weak  and  slightly  aromatic.  According 
to  recent  analysis  the  component  parts  are  extractive,  starch,  a 
coloured  gummy  matter,  Piperin,  (a  concrete  fatty  matter,  in  which 
the  pungency  of  the  pepper  resides)  some  saline  substances,  and  a 


Kirkpatrick’s  Account  of  Nepaul,  p.  205. 
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large  proportion  of  bassorine.  The  ethereal  tincture,  when  evapo- 
rated on  water,  affords  a resin  less  pungent  than  that  of  black  pepper, 
but  more  permanent,  in  other  respects  the  constituents  of  long 
pepper  are  similar  to  those  of  the  black. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  long  pepper  correspond  with  those  of 
white  pepper,  hence  it  may  be  used  under  the  same  circumstance, 
and  in  similar  doses.  We  are  told  that  the  Vytians  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  prescribe  it  in  the  form  of  infusion,  mixed  with  a little 
honey,  in  catarrhal  affections,  to  relieve  the  chest  when  loaded  with 
phlegm  ; that  the  root  is  a favorite  medicine  of  the  Hindoos,* 
that  it  possesses  the  virtues  of  the  berry  but  in  a weaker  degree, 
and  is  prescribed  by  them  in  cases  of  palsy,  tetanus,  and  apoplexy. 
Long  pepper  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  compound  tincture 
o f cinnamon  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 

Off.  * The  Fruit. 


LAURUS  SASSAFRAS. 

Sassafras  Laurel,  j- 


Class  Enneandria.  —Order  Monogynia. 


Nat.  Ord.  Oleraceje,  Linn.  Lauri,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  calycine,  six-parted. 
Nectary  of  three  two-bristled  glands,  surrounding  the  ger- 
men.  Interior  Filaments  glanduliferous.  Drupe  one- 
seeded. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ovate,  entire,  two  or  three-lobed. 


This  species  of  laurel  is  a native  of  North  America,  and  is 
found  in  every  latitude  from  New  England  to  Florida,  it  was  first 
cultivated  in  Britain  about  the  year  1633,  and  is  now  to  be  met 


* Ainslie’s  Mat.  Ind.  vol.  i.  p.  309,  310. 

+ Fig.  a.  a flower,  magnified,  b.  The  fruit. 
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with  in  many  of  our  botanical  gardens,  flowering  in  May  and  June  ; 
but  in  this  country  it  never  rises  to  the  height  we  are  told  it  is  some- 
times met  with  in  its  native  soil,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  to  measure  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  bark  of  the  trunk  and  older  branches  is  rough,  cracked,  and 
of  a grey  or  ash  colour:  that  of  the  young  shoots  is  smooth,  and  of 
a brown  green ; the  leaves  vary  much  both  in  size  and  form,  some 
being  ovate,  pointed,and  entire,  and  others  divided  into  two  or  three 
lobes ; they  arise  alternately  on  the  branches,  are  of  a pale  green 
colour,  and  stand  upon  footstalks,  downy  when  young,  but  smoother 
as  they  attain  age  ; the  flowers  are  produced  in  pendant  panicles 
or  spikes  from  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  years  ; 
the  corolla  is  divided  into  six  narrow  convex  petals  of  a yellowish 
colour,  and  accompanied  by  linear  pointed  bracteas,  which  are 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  pedicles  ; there  is  no  calyx  ; the  filaments 
are  short,  bearing  heart-shaped  anthers;  the  germen  is  roundish ; 
style  simple ; the  fruit  is  an  ovate  drupe,  of  a deepj  blue  colour 
when  ripe. 

It  is  said,  the  sassafras  tree  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  year  1538,  and  the  wood  was  first  imported  into  Spain  about 
the  year  1560,  where  it  acquired  great  reputation  for  curing  various 
diseases,  and  it  is  said  to  have  fetched  so  much  as  fifty  livres  per 
pound.  It  is  imported  into  this  country  in  long  straight  billets, 
covered  with  its  rough  fungous  bark. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Qualities,  &c.  Sassafras  wood  is 
light,  spongy,  and  of  a yellowish  colour;  it  has  a peculiar  fragrant 
smell,  and  a sweetish,  aromatic,  mucilaginous  taste.  These  qualities 
reside  in  a volatile  essential  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  with 
water.  The  virtues  of  sassafras  are  extracted  totally  by  spirit, 
but  imperfectly  by  water.  Rectified  spirit  extracts  the  whole  taste 
and  odour  of  sassafras,  but  elevates  nothing  in  evaporation ; hence 
the  spirituous  extract  proves  the  most  efficacious  preparation.  The 
volatile  oil  smells  powerfully  of  the  wood,*  is  of  a yellowish  colour, 
and  so  ponderous  as  to  sink  in  water.  The  bark  and  young  twigs 
abound  with  mucilage  : a small  quantity  of  the  pith  infused  in  a 
glass  of  water,  is  said  to  give  it  a ropy  consistence  like  the  white  of 


* In  some  constitutions  the  fragrance  of  sassafras  is  said  to  produce  head-ache,  and 
other  unpleasant  symptoms. — Ed, 
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an  egg ; the  mucilage  is  neither  precipitated,  coagulated,  nor  rendered 
turbid  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Sassafras  soon  after  its  first 
introduction  into  Europe,  was  held  in  great  estimation,  and  acquired 
much  reputation  for  curing  many  diseases;  it  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess sudorific,  diuretic,  and  corroborant  powers ; and  to  be  pecu- 
liarly efficacious  in  venereal  and  scorbutic  diseases.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  effects  produced  by  this  remedy  a century  ago,  in  the 
present  day  no  reliance  is  placed  upon  it  as  a remedial  agent  for  the 
cure  of  inveterate  diseases  ; as  a gentle  stimulant  and  sudorific,  it  may 
be  usefully  combined  with  more  powerful  medicines  of  the  same 
class.  It  is  seldom  used  in  modern  practice  but  in  combination  with 
sarsaparilla,  as  in  the  compound  decoction  of  the  latter ; the  essen- 
tial oil  is  antispasrnodic,  stimulant  and  sudorific,  and  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  drops,  in  some  suitable  vehicle. 

Off.  The  Wood  and  the  Essential  Oil,  L.  E.  D. 
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Sweet-smelling  Balsam  Tree.* 


Class  Becandria.  — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Lomentacea:,  Linn.  LEGUMiNOSiE,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  five-toothed.  Petals  five, 
the  upper  one  larger  than  the  others.  Germen  longer  than 
the  corolla.  Legume  with  one  seed  only,  at  the  point. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaflets  pointed,  emarginate. 


The  Peruvian  Balsam  Tree  is  a native  of  the  warmer  regions 
of  South  America  ; growing  on  the  mountains  of  Panatalmas,  in 
the  forests  of  Muna,  Paxaten,  Cuchero,  and  Puzuzu,  and  in  many 


* Fig.  a.  the  pericarpium.  b.  A stamen,  maguified.  c.  The  germen  and  calyx. 
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warm  situations  near  the  River  Maranon  ; and  flowering  in  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October.  It  is  a very  beautiful  tree  ; the 
trunk  rises  to  a considerable  height,  straight  and  smooth;  the 
branches  extend  almost  horizontally,  and,  like  the  trunk,  are  covered 
with  a coarse,  compact,  heavy  bark,  externally  of  a grey  colour, 
internally  of  a pale  yellow,  and  abounding  with  a very  fragrant  resin, 
which  also  pervades  every  part  of  the  tree  ; the  leaves  are  alternate, 
and  abruptly  pinnate  ; the  leaflets  are  nearly  opposite,  (and  vary  in 
number  from  two  to  four  or  five  pairs)  petiolate,  ovate,  lanceolate, 
with  the  apex  somewhat  obtuse  and  emarginate,  entire,  very  smooth, 
shining,  and  veined  ; the  midrib  on  the  under  surface  pubescent ; the 
common  petiole  is  round  and  pubescent;  the  flowers  are  scattered, 
and  arise  on  axillary  erect  racemes,  longer  than  the  leaves ; the 
peduncles  are  slender,  roundish,  and  pubescent,  each  supported  by 
a very  small,  erect,  ovate,  concave  bractea  ; the  pedicles  are  erect  ; 
the  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  dark  green,  and  divided  into  five  small, 
nearly  equal  segments,  but  with  one  of  them  so  far  separated  as  to 
be  found  under  the  germen  ; the  corolla  consists  of  five  white  petals, 
four  of  which  are  narrow,  equal,  lanceolate,  and  larger  than  the 
calyx,  and  the  fifth  reflexed,  broad,  and  double  the  size  of  the  others  ; 
the  ten  stamens  are  inclining,  and  inserted  into  the  calyx,  bearing 
elongated,  sharp  pointed,  sulcated  anthers;  the  germen  is  oblong, 
pedicillated,  inclining ; the  style  is  short,  subulate,  crooked,  and 
crowned  with  a simple  stigma  ; the  pericarp  is  straw  coloured,  club- 
shaped,  somewhat  curved,  and  pendulous,  globular  near  the  top,  and 
terminated  by  the  curved  style  ; in  the  cell  (formed  at  the  curved  part) 
it  contains  a single  seed,  which  is  crescent-shaped,  and  projects  from 
the  cell. 

This  tree  was  first  discovered  by  Mutis,  about  the  year  1781,  who 
sent  a specimen  of  it,  both  in  fruit  and  flower,  to  the  younger  Lin- 
naeus. By  the  natives  inhabiting  the  countries  where  this  tree  grows 
it  is  called  Quinguino , and  the  bark  they  use  as  a perfume.  We 
are  told  by  Ruiz,  that  the  balsam  “ is  procured  by  incision  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring,  when  the  showers  are  gentle,  frequent 
and  short;  it  is  collected  into  bottles,  where  it  keeps  liquid  for  some 
years,  in  which  state  it  is  called  White  Liquid  Balsam.  But  when 
the  Indians  deposit  the  liquid  in  mats  or  calabashes,  which  is  com- 
monly done  in  Carthagena,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Tolu,  after  some 
time  it  condenses  and  hardens  into  resin,  and  is  then  denominated 
Dry  White  Balsam,  or  Balsam  of  Tolu,  by  which  name  it  is  known 
in  the  druggists’  shops.”  M.  Valmont  de  Bomare  says,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Natural  History,  that  “ if  an  extract  be  made  from  the 
bark,  by  boiling  it  in  water,  it  remains  liquid,  and  of  a blackish 
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colour,  known  under  the  name  of  Black  Peruvian  Balsam A 
mixture  of  resin  and  some  volatile  oil,  with  benzoin,  is  often  sold  for 
Peruvian  balsam,  and  the  fraud  is  not  readily  detected. 

Sensible  Qualities  and  Chemical  Properties.  Peruvian 
balsam  is  viscid,  of  a deep  reddish  brown  colour,  and  of  the  consis- 
tence of  honey  when  first  taken  from  the  comb ; its  odour  is  very 
fragrant,  with  a w'arm,  aromatic,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and,  when 
swallowed,  leaves  a slight  burning  sensation  in  the  throat.  When 
boiled  with  water,  the  liquid  becomes  acidulated,  reddens  vegetable 
blues,  and  deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  benzoic  acid.  When 
distilled  with  water,  it  yields  a small  quantity  of  reddish  limpid  oil, 
and  benzoic  acid  sublimes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort ; its  remaining 
matter  is  a resin.  At  550°  the  balsam  begins  to  boil,  when  exposed 
to  heat  in  a water  bath,  and  some  gas  is  discharged.  At  594°  the 
oil,  mixed  with  a little  water,  comes  over  pretty  fast.  Lichtenberg 
kept  four  ounces  of  balsam  at  the  temperature  of  617°  for  two  hours, 
and  obtained  two  ounces  of  a yellowish  oil,  and  a crystallized  mass 
of  benzoic  acid,  which,  together  with  the  water,  weighed  six 
drachms  and  a half.  The  gas  obtained  amounted  to  fifty-eight  ounce 
measures,  thirty-eight  being  carbonic  acid;  the  rest  burnt  like  ole- 
fiant gas.  It  dissolves  completely  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  also  in 
alcohol,  but  the  latter  requires  to  be  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates  form  with  it  thick  masses,  which,  on 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  let  fall  a resinous  matter,  and  benzoic 
acid  crystallizes.  Treated  with  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  the  pre- 
sence of  Prussic  acid  is  detected,  benzoic  acid  sublimes,  and  the 
residual  matter  is  artificial  tannin.  Mr.  Hatchett  * found  that  when 
this  balsam  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  artificial  tannin  is  also 
formed,  and  the  charcoal  remaining  amounts  to  no  less  than  0.64  of 
the  original  weight  of  the  balsam.  From  the  analysis  of  Stoltze, 
1000  parts  of  balsam  consist  of  24  of  brown,  nearly  insoluble  resin, 
207  of  soluble  resin,  690  of  a peculiar  kind  of  volatile  oil,  64  of 
benzoic  acid,  and  6 of  extractive  matter. 

Tolu  Balsam.  This  balsam  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  a different  tree  from  that  which  yields  the  Peruvian  balsam, 
but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  both  balsams  are  the  produce  of  the 
Myroxylon  above  described.  The  Tolu  balsam  is,  as  we  have  before 
noticed,  the  white  balsam  of  Peru  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air; 
it  comes  to  this  country  in  gourd  shells  or  calabashes ; it  has  an 
extremely  fragrant  odour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  lemons  ; 


* ilatcliett,  Phil.  Trans.  1806. 
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taste  rather  sweet  and  aromatic  ; of  a reddish  brown  colour,  and  of 
a thick  tenacious  consistence,  becoming  brittle  by  age.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  distillation  with  water,  it  yields  a small 
portion  of  volatile  oil,  and  impregnates  the  water  with  its  odour  ; if 
the  process  be  continued,  a quantity  of  benzoic  acid  sublimes. 
When  digested  in  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  a considerable 
quantity  of  pure  benzoic  acid  sublimes,  and  with  the  latter  some 
traces  of  Prussic  acid  is  also  evolved.  It  is  also  soluble  in  the  alka- 
lies. We  are  told  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  that  when  it  is  dissolved  in  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  solution  of  potass,  its  odour  is  lost,  and  it 
acquires  the  smell  of  that  of  the  clove  pink. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Peruvian  balsam  is  stimu- 
lant and  tonic,  and  has  also  been  regarded  as  expectorant,  hence  it 
has  been  recommended  as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  obstinate  coughs, 
chronic  asthma,  and  other  pulmonary  diseases,  when  attended  with 
an  increased  secretion  of  mucus ; but  from  its  heating  and  stimu- 
lating qualities,  it  is  improper  in  pulmonary  diseases  attended  with 
inflammation.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  paralysis,  chronic 
rheumatism,  leucorrhoea,  gleets,  and  seminal  weaknesses,  in  which 
diseases,  as  well  as  in  some  other  cases  of  debility,  its  tonic  powers 
have  proved  efficacious.  Formerly  it  was  much  used  as  a local  ap- 
plication to  foul  ulcers,  especially  to  those  of  an  indolent  kind, 
requiring  stimulating  remedies;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr. 
Whately  it  appears  to  have  been  a very  favorite  application.  It  has 
also  been  recommended  to  be  dropped  into  the  ear,  combined  with 
ox-gall,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the 
latter,  in  fetid  discharges  of  that  organ.  Peruvian  balsam  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  in  any  proper  vehicle, 
and  repeated  at  intervals  according  to  circumstances. 

Tolu  Balsam.  This  balsam  possesses  similar  qualities  to  the 
Peruvian  balsam,  and  is  applicable  to  the  same  diseases  ; it  is  how- 
ever less  heating  and  stimulating,  and  may  therefore  be  employed 
with  more  safety.  It  has  been  much  used  as  a pectoral,  and  is  said 
to  be  an  efficacious  corroborant  in  disorders  of  the  urinary  passages. 
On  the  whole  however  it  is  chiefly  used  on  account  of  its  agreeable 
flavour  as  an  adjunct  to  more  powerful  medicines,  to  render  them 
palatable.  The  dose  of  the  balsam  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

Off".  Balsam  of  Peru. 

Tolu. 

Off.  Pp.  Syrupus  Tolutauus,  L.  E. 

Tinctura  Toluiferae  Balsami,  E. 
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Common  Fig  Tree* 


Class  Polygamia. — Order  Trkecia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Scabrida:,  Linn.  Urtice,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Common  Receptacle  turbinate,  fleshy,  convergings 
concealing  the  florets,  either  in  the  same  or  a distant  indi- 
vidual. 

Male.  Calyx  five-parted.  Corolla  none. 
Stamens  three. 

Female.  Calyx  five-parted.  Corolla  none. 
Pistil  one.  Seeds  covered  by  a permanent,  closed,  somewhat 
fleshy  calyx. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  palmated. 


The  Fig  Tree  is  supposed  to  be  a native  of  Asia,  but  introduced 
at  a very  early  period  into  Europe,  where  it  has  long  since  become 
naturalized.  It  is  the  £' v/rvj  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  fruit  of  which 
they  named  St vfca.  In  the  south  of  Europe  it  flourishes  in  great 
perfection,  but  in  England,  although  the  fruit  commonly  ripens,  it  is 
not  so  fine  as  in  the  warmer  latitudes.  The  fig  tree  was  introduced 
into  this  country  about  the  year  1562,  f and  the  first  trees  that  were 
propagated  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  Cardinal  Pole  in 
the  Palace  Gardens  at  Lambeth  ; these  trees  are  said  to  continue 
still  to  bear  excellent  fruit. 

This  tree  is  of  small  size,  the  trunk  seldom  rising  above  twelve  feet 
in  height,  or  exceeding  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter;  the 
branches  are  many  and  spreading,  and  covered,  like  the  trunk,  with  a 
smooth  brown  bark,  which  exudes  when  wounded  an  odorous  milky 
fluid;  the  leaves  are  large,  succulent,  smooth,  or  somewhat  sca- 
brous, and  irregularly  divided  into  three  or  five  lobes ; of  a deep 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a male  floret  magnified,  b.  A male  floret,  of  the  natural  size, 
e.  A female  floret  of  the  natural  size.  d.  A female  floret  magnified. 

+ Ilort.  Cantabrigiensis. 
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green  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  with  a pale  green  longitudinal 
vein  to  each  lobe ; the  under  surface  is  of  a pale  green,  reticulated 
and  downy  ; they  stand  upon  strong,  round  footstalks  ; the  fruit  in 
its  early  stage  serves  as  a common  receptacle,  and  contains  upon  its 
inner  surface  all  the  florets,  which  are  both  male  and  female  : the 
former  has  the  proper  calyx  divided  into  three  segments,  which  are 
lance-shaped,  erect,  and  equal ; there  is  no  corolla ; the  filaments 
are  bristly,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  support  double  anthers  ; the 
proper  calyx  of  the  female  florets  is  divided  in  five  pointed  segments  ; 
the  germen  is  ovate,  with  a tapering  style,  inflexed  and  crowned  with 
two  pointed,  reflexed  stigmas  ; the  seed,  which  is  roundish  and  some- 
what compressed,  is  contained  in  the  calyx. 

The  fig  tree  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  at  a very  early  period, 
and  the  fruit  both  as  an  article  of  food  and  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, was  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  ancients,  who  took  much 
pains  to  bring  it  to  perfection  by  a process  termed  caprification, 
which  in  some  countries  is  still  continued.  The  cultivators  had 
observed  that  the  fruit  of  this  tree  frequently  withered  and 
dropped  off  before  it  arrived  at  a state  of  maturity,  and  upon  ex- 
amination it  was  discovered  that  those  figs  succeeded  best  which  had 
been  perforated  by  certain  winged  insects,  which,  therefore,  were 
supposed  to  be  instrumental  in  ripening  the  fruit.  This  gave  rise  to 
caprification,  which  formerly  consisted  in  tying  near  the  young  figs 
the  fruit  of  the  wild  fig  tree,  in  which  the  flies  above  mentioned 
breed  in  abundance ; these  insects  upon  acquiring  sufficient 
strength,  issue  from  the  wild  fruit,  and  by  penetrating  the  young- 
figs  produce  the  effect  intended.  That  this  insect,  which  by  the 
ancients  w as  called  Psents,  or  Culex,  and  by  Linnaeus  Cynips  Psenes, 
produced  this  desirable  effect  is  generally  admitted  ; and  which 
appears  to  arise  from  the  larvae  crawling  within  the  figs,  thereby 
scattering  the  pollen,  and  thus  perfecting  the  impregnation  of  the 
female  florets.  The  figs  when  ripe  are  dried,  either  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  or  in  ovens,  to  preserve  them  : the  latter  mode  is  preferred, 
as  it  destroys  any  of  the  larvae  of  the  Cynips  that  may  remain  ; when 
sufficiently  dry  they  are  closely  packed  in  small  chests,  as  we  see 
them  in  this  country.  The  best  figs  are  imported  from  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  most  luscious  are  said  to  be  those  of 
Kalamata  in  the  Morea. 

Qualities,  &c.  The  recent  fruit  is  soft,  luscious,  and  succu- 
lent; the  dried,  as  imported,  has  a peculiar  sweet  taste  ; externally 
of  a brownish  colour,  crusted  over  with  crystals  of  sugar ; internally 
it  consists  of  a sweet  viscid  pulp,  in  which  are  scattered  numerous 
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small  lenticular  seeds  of  a yellow  colour.  Figs  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  mucilage  and  sugar. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Figs  are  considered  to  be 
very  nutritious  and  wholesome,  but  when  eaten  too  freely  they  often 
occasion  flatulence  and  diarrhoea.  Medicinally  they  are  esteemed 
useful  as  a demulcent  and  pectoral,  and  as  such  they  are  given  in  de- 
coction in  pulmonary  and  other  inflammatory  complaints.  The  decoc- 
tion also  forms  an  useful  gargle  in  cynanche  tonsillaris,  after 
suppuration  has  taken  place.  They  are  also  usefully  combined  with 
many  aperient  medicines  to  assist  their  operation.  Externally  they 
have  been  applied  in  the  form  of  cataplasm,  to  promote  the  sup- 
puration of  phlegmonous  tumours  of  the  gums,  buboes,  &c. 

There  is  no  officinal  preparation  of  figs,  but  they  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  compound  decoction  of  barley  of  the  London  and 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  and  also  into  the  compound  electuary  of 
senna  of  the  Edinburgh. 

Off.  The  preserved  fruit. 

GEOFFROYA  INERMIS. 

The  Cabbage  Tree  .* 


Class  Diadelphia. — Order  Becandria. 

Nat.  Old.  Papilionace.se,  Linn.  Leguminosje,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  five- parted.  Drupe  ovate.  Nucleus 
compressed. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaflets  lanceolate. 


This  tree  is  a native  of  Jamaica,  growing  in  the  low  savannahs, 
where  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cabbage-bark  tree,  or 
worm-bark  tree.  The  trivial  name,  Inermis,  was  given  to  this 
species  of  Geoffroya  by  Dr.  Wright,  of  Jamaica,  from  its  being 
destitute  of  thorns,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Geoffroya  Spinosa, 


Fig.  a.  b.  and  c.  the  petals,  d.  The  calyx,  e.  The  pistilloin.  /.  The  stamens. 
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of  Linuseus,  another  species  of  the  same  genus.  This  tree  was  first 
introduced  into  England  by  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee,  who  culti- 
vated it  in  their  botanical  gardens  at  Hammersmith,  about  the  year 
1778. 

This  is  a lofty  tree  ; towards  the  top  it  sends  off  several  branches, 
covered  with  a smooth  grey  bark  ; internally  the  bark  is  black  and 
furrowed  ; the  wood  is  hard,  and  admits  of  being  highly  polished  ; 
the  leaves  are  pinnate,  composed  of  four  or  five  pairs  of  lancet- 
shaped,  pointed,  veined,  smooth  leaflets,  standing  in  pairs  upon 
short  footstalks,  with  a terminal  one ; the  flowers  are  produced  in 
clusters  on  large  branched  spikes ; the  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  and 
divided  into  five  short  obtuse  segments ; the  corolla  is  of  the 
papilionaceous  kind,  of  a pale  rose  colour  ; the  vexillum  is  roundish, 
concave,  and  notched  at  the  apex ; the  two  alae  are  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  vexillum,  oblong,  obtuse,  and  concave ; the  carina 
is  obtuse  and  divided  ; the  filaments  are  ten,  nine  of  which  are 
united  at  the  base ; the  anthers  are  simple  and  roundish ; the 
germen  is  ovate,  supporting  a curved  tapering  style  and  hooked 
stigma;  the  fruit  resembles  a small  plum,  is  pulpy,  and  marked  on 
each  side  with  a longitudinal  furrow,  containing  a hard  nut,  or  seed. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  bark  of  the  cabbage  tree  has 
a disagreeable,  sweet,  mucilaginous  taste,  and  a slight  but  dis- 
agreeable odour.  The  pieces,  as  they  are  imported  into  this  country, 
are  externally  of  a grey  colour ; internally  blackish  and  furrowed  ; 
when  reduced  to  powder  resembling  that  of  jalap.  Its  soluble  parts 
seem  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  extractive,  resin,  mucus,  a peculiar 
narcotic  principle,  and  saccharine  matter. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cabbage  tree  bark  was 
first  brought  into  notice  as  a vermifuge  by  Mr.  Peter  Duguid,*  and 
its  properties  as  an  anthelmintic  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent writers;  but  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  Wright,  of 
Jamaica,  for  the  fullest  information,  both  in  respect  to  the  botanical 
character  and  virtues  of  this  tree.  “ This  bark,  like  most  other 
powerful  anthelmintics,  has  a narcotic  effect,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  always  proper  to  begin  with  small  doses,  which  may  be 
gradually  increased  till  nausea  is  excited,  when  the  dose  for  that 
patient  is  ascertained.”  It  is  also  powerfully  cathartic,  and  in  an 
over  dose  excites  violent  vomiting,  fever,  and  delirium : when  these 
effects  follow  an  over  dose,  the  stomach  must  be  washed  with 


* Essays  and  Observations,  Physical  and  Literary,  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 
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warm  water ; the  patient  must  speedily  be  purged  with  castor  oil, 
and  use  plenty  of  lime-juice  beverage  for  common  drink  ; vegetable 
acid  being  a powerful  antidote  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  an  over 
dose  of  opium.  Care  must  be  taken  that  cold  water  be  not  drank 
during  the  operation  of  this  medicine,  as  it  is  apt  to  occasion  the 
same  untoward  effects  as  an  over  dose.  This  bark  (in  powder)  acts; 
briskly  cathartic  in  doses  of  thirty  or  forty  grains;  but  its  anthel- 
mintic effects  are  more  powerful  when  given  in  the  form  of 
decoction,  of  which  an  adult  may  at  first  take  four  table  spoonfuls, 
and  gradually  increase  the  dose  if  sickness  be  not  excited  : in  this 
way  it  seldom  fails  in  destroying  worms,  and  bringing  them  away  in 
great  quantities.  “ It  must  not  be  concealed  that  fatal  accidents 
have  happened  from  the  imprudent  administration  of  this  bark, 
chiefly  from  overdosing  the  medicine.  But  this  cannot  detract  from 
the  merit  of  the  cabbage-bark,  since  the  best  medicines,  when 
abused,  become  deleterious.”  Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  the 
bark  as  a valuable  anthelmintic,  although  in  this  country  it  is  not 
held  in  general  estimation.  This  bark  may  be  taken  in  the  form  of 
powder,  decoction,  extract,  or  syrup.  The  decoction  is  prepared 
by  boiling  one  ounce  of  (fresh  dried  or  well  preserved)  bark  in  a 
quart  of  water  over  a slow  fire,- till  the  water  is  of  an  amber  colour, 
then  strain  off  and  sweeten  with  sugar  ; this  should  be  used  immedi- 
ately, as  it  does  not  keep  many  days.  Syrup  of  cabbage-bark  : to 
any  quantity  of  the  above  decoction,  add  a double  portion  of  sugar, 
and  make  a syrup  ; this  will  retain  its  virtues  for  many  years.  The 
extract  is  prepared  by  evaporating  a strong  decoction  in  balneo 
mariae  to  the  proper  consistence. 

The  powder  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  thirty  to  forty  grains, 
the  syrup  from  three  to  four  table  spoonfuls,  and  the  extract  from 
three  to  four  grains. 

Off.  The  Bark. 

Off.  Pp.  Decoctum  Geoffroyae  Inermis,  E. 
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Class  Syngenesia. — Order  Polygamia  Frustranea. 

Nat.  Ord.  Composite  Capitate,  Linn. 
Cinarocephala;,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Receptacle  bristly.  Seed-clown  simple.  Corolla 
of  the  ray  funnel-shaped,  dilated,  irregular. 

Spec.  Char.  Capsules  doubly  spinous,  woolly,  involucred. 
Leaves  semi- decurrent,  toothed,  spiny. 


This  species  of  Centaury  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  growing  spontaneously  in  Spain,  Barbary,  and  the 
Grecian  Islands,  flowering  from  June  to  September.  It  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  Britain,  the  first  account  of  which  is  given  by 
Gerarde  in  his  Herbal,  in  1597. f It  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  many 
of  our  botanical  gardens,  but  is  not  in  general  cultivation.  The 
specific  name  (Benedictas)  given  to  this  plant,  was  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  extraordinary  medicinal  virtues  it  was  supposed 
to  possess,  the  ancients  believing  it  capable  of  curing  the  most  malig- 
nant diseases,  viz.  the  plague  and  other  contagious  fevers,!  cancers, 
carious  bones,  &c.  But  the  blessed  or  holy  thistle  of  the  moderns 
does  not  appear  to  possess  virtues  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  retain  so 
sacred  an  appellation. 

The  root  is  cylindrical,  branched,  of  a whitish  colour,  and  fur- 
nished with  many  slender  fibres  ; the  stem  is  erect,  roundish,  chan- 
nelled, rough,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  and  often 
branched  towards  the  top  ; the  leaves  are  long,  elliptical,  rough, 
runcinated,  and  barbed  with  sharp  points,  of  a bright  green  above, 
beneath,  whitish  and  reticulated;  the  stem  leaves  are  sessile,  and  in 
some  degree  decurrent : the  lower  ones  stand  upon  footstalks  ; the 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a scale  of  the  calyx,  b.  A single  floret,  c.  The  style,  d.  The 
stamens  and  anthers,  e.  a floret,  a little  magnified,  the  calyx  being  removed. 

t The  genus  Cenlaurea  comprises  upwards  of  eighty  species,  many  of  which  are 
cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens. 

$ Matthiol.  in  Dioscos.  p,  597. 
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flowers  are  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  ten  leaves  : of  these  the  five 
external  ones  are  largest ; the  calyx  is  oval,  imbricated,  woolly,  and 
consists  of  squamous  scales,  terminated  by  pinnate,  spinous  points : 
the  flowers  are  of  a yellow  colour  : those  of  the  ray  small,  trifid,  and 
sterile : those  of  the  centre  hermaphrodite,  tubular,  and  unequally 
divided  at  the  limb  ; the  filaments  are  five,  tapering,  white,  downy, 
and  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  corolla  ; the  style  is  filiform  ; the 
stigma  cloven ; the  seeds  are  oblong,  bent,  deeply  serrated,  of  a 
brownish  colour,  and  crowned  with  a double  pappus;  the  receptacle 
is  paliaceous. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  odour  of  this  plant  is  weak  but 
unpleasant ; its  taste  intensely  bitter.  These  qualities  are  extracted 
both  by  alcohol  and  water.  Cold  water  poured  on  the  dry  leaves 
extracts,  in  an  hour  or  two,  a light,  grateful  bitterness;  by  standing 
longer  upon  the  herb  the  liquor  becomes  disagreeable.  Rectified 
spirit  in  a short  time  extracts  the  lighter  bitter  of  the  plant,  but  does 
not  take  up  the  nauseous  so  readily  as  water.  The  watery  infusion 
is  of  a yellowish  green  colour,  which  is  changed  to  a deep  olive  by 
sulphate  of  iron  ; pure  alkali  changes  it  to  an  orange  brown,  but  the 
carbonates  do  not  affect  it.  Superacetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of 
silver  occasion  copious  precipitates. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  medicinal  effects  of 
this  plant  are  various,  depending  upon  the  form  and  strength  of  the 
preparation  which  is  administered.  The  weak  watery  infusion  drank 
warm  produces  copious  perspiration  ; a strong  infusion  or  decoction 
of  the  herb  induces  vomiting.  The  watery  infusions  made,  either 
with  hot  or  cold  w?,ter,  sufficiently  strong  to  taste  moderately  bitter, 
and  drank  cold,  proves  an  efficacious  tonic  in  dyspepsia,  debility  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  in  loss  of  appetite.  The  infusion  when 
administered  as  a tonic,  may  be  made  with  six  drachms  of  the  herb 
to  the  pint  of  water,  of  which  a wine-glassful  should  be  taken  seve- 
ral times  a day.  The  leaves  are  also  given  in  powder,  in  doses  of 
from  ten  grains  to  one  drachm.  This  plant  is,  however,  almost  ex- 
cluded from  modern  practice.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  assist 
the  operation  of  emetics  by  drinking  an  infusion  of  the  Centaurea 
Benedicta  ; but  the  flowers  of  chamomile  have  since  been  substituted 
for  this  purpose,  and  probably  for  every  other  use  the  latter  may  be 
equally  efficacious. 

Off.  The  herbaceous  part,  or  the  Leaves. 
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GLYCYRRIIXZA  GLABRA. 

Common  Liquorice  .* 


Class  Diadelphia. —Order  Decandria. 

Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacea:,  Linn.  Legumjnos®,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  bilabiate,  upper  lip  three-cleft,  lower  lip 
undivided.  Legume  ovate,  compressed. 

Spec.  Char.  Legume  smooth.  Stipules  none.  Leaflets  pe~ 

tioled. 


The  Liquorice  plant  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
Syria.  According  to  Dr.  Fleming’s  catalogue  of  Indian  plants,  it 
grows  in  the  Bengal  provinces;  and  Dr.  Ainslie  says,  “ we  know  that 
it  is  a product  of  the  Malabar  coast,  where  it  is  called  Irattimad- 
hiram  ; but  I am  much  inclined  to  think  that  a great  deal  of  the  liquorice 
root  which  is  met  with  in  the  bazaars  of  Lower  India,  is  imported 
from  Persia. f The  root  of  the  wild  Jamaica  liquorice  (Abrus  Pre- 
catorius,  Linn.)  greatly  resembles  the  true  liquorice,  both  in  its 
appearance  and  sensible  qualities,  so  that  it  is  often  sold  for  it  and 
used  as  such  in  India.”  It  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Britain 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,}  since  which  time  it  has 
been  propagated  in  considerable  quantities  for  medicinal  and  other 
purposes.  The  principal  places  where  it  was  formerly  most  exten- 
sively cultivated,  are  Godaiming  in  Surry,  Pontefract  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Worksop  in  Nottinghamshire;  but  it  is  now 'grown  by  many 
gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  London  markets 
are  chiefly  supplied  from  Mitcham,  in  Surry.  The  roots  are  dug 
up  for  use  after  three  years’  growth  ; and  are  equal  in  every  respect 
to  those  produced  in  their  native  climate.  After  washing  the  roots, 
the  fibres  are  cut  off,  and  the  larger  roots  separated  from  the  smaller  ; 
the  latter,  termed  the  offal,  is  dried  and  ground  to  powder;  the 
former  are  packed  for  the  markets. 


* Fig.  1,2,  and  3,  the  petals,  a.  The  caljx.  6.  The  stamens,  c.  The  pistillum. 
Mat.  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

J Turn.  Herb,  part  2,  tot.  12,  pub.  in  1562. 
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The  root  is  perennial,  long,  round,  succulent,  pliable,  furnished 
with  fibres,  and  running  to  the  length  of  two  or  three  feet  into  the  soil ; 
in  thickness,  varying  from  the  size  of  a goose  quill  to  that  of  the 
thumb  ; externally  of  a light  brownish  colour,  internally  yellow  and 
juicy ; the  stalks  rise  erect,  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  her- 
baceous, striated  and  branched ; the  leaves  are  alternate,  pinnated, 
consisting  of  several  pair  of  ovate,  veined,  retuse,  petiolated  leaflets, 
wilh  an  odd  one,  of  a pale  green  colour,  and  somewhat  clammy  on 
the  under  side  ; the  flowers  are  papilionaceous,  of  a blue  or  purplish 
colour,  and  are  produced  in  long  spikes,  arising  from  the  axillae  of 
the  leaves ; the  calyx  is  persistent,  tubular,  and  divided  into  two 
lips,  which  are  cut  into  narrow  pointed  segments  ; the  vexillum  of 
the  corolla  is  erect,  lance-shaped,  concave  and  obtuse  ; the  ala;  are 
oblong,  obtuse,  and  larger  than  the  carina,  which  is  about  the 
length  of  the  calyx ; the  filaments  are  ten,  nine  of  which  are  joined 
at  the  base;  the  anthers  are  simple  and  somewhat  round;  the 
germen  is  shorter  than  the  calyx ; the  style  tapering,  and  terminated 
by  a blunt  stigma;  the  legumes  are  ovate,  compressed,  pointed, 
smooth  and  one-celled,  containing  two  or  three  small  kidney-shaped 
seeds  ; the  flowers  are  produced  in  August.* 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Liquorice  root  is  inodorous;  its 
taste  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  but  when  chewed  for  some  time  it 
leaves  a degree  of  bitterness  in  the  mouth  ; when  dried  and  reduced 
to  powder  it  has  a rich  sweet  taste,  more  agreeable  than  the  recent 
root.  The  root  when  lightly  boiled  in  water  gives  out  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  saccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter;  the  decoction 
passed  through  a strainer,  and  inspissated  by  a gentle  heat  to  a 
proper  consistence  is  superior  to  the  foreign  extract ; and  its  quan- 
tity amounts  to  nearly  half  the  weight  of  the  root.  Alcohol  takes 
up  all  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  root  ; hence  the  spirituous 
tinctures  and  extracts  are  sweeter  than  the  watery;  by  long  coction 
its  sweetness  is  greatly  impaired,  and  the  preparation  acquires  an 
ungrateful  bitterness  and  black  colour. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.'  As  a remedial  agent, 
liquorice  root  is  not  very  powerful;  but,  from  the  quantity  of  muci- 
lage and  sugar  it  contains,  it  proves  a pleasant  demulcent,  and 
when  taken  in  the  form  of  decoction  or  infusion,  proves  of  consider- 


* There  are  six  different  species  of  liquorice  cultivated  in  our  botanical  gardens, 
of  which  the  Glycyrrhiza  Echinata,  (prickly  capsuled,)  a native  of  Italy,  is  sometimes 
propagated  for  the  sake  of  roots,  but  they  are  not  so  sweet  and  succulent  as  those  of  the 
Glycyrrhiza  Glabra,  hence  not  so  much  esteemed. 
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able  efficacy  in  coughs,  hoarseness,  phthisical  cases,  &c. : it  has 
also  been  given  with  good  effect  in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia.  It 
has  been  said  to  possess  the  power  of  abating  thirst  in  a very 
considerable  degree,  hence  it  was  named  «ch\J/0V,  and  the  ropt 
directed  to  be  chewed  in  dropsies,  and  other  disorders  where  much 
thirst  prevailed.*  Infusions  or  extracts  made  from  the  roots  of  li- 
quorice afford  likewise  very  commodious  vehicles  for  the  exhibition 
of  other  medicines,  the  flavour  of  the  liquorice  concealing  that  of 
many  unpalatable  drugs  more  effectually  than  saccharine  preparations. 
The  decoction  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a tea-cupfull,  ad 
libitum, : the  powder  from  grs.  xv.  to  51.  three  or  four  times  a day. 
Liquorice  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  following  preparations  : 
Decoctum  Sarsaparillee  Compositum,  L.  D.  ; Confectio  Sennae, 
L.  E. ; Iufusum  Lini,  L. 

Off.  The  Root. 

Oft'.  Pp.  Extractum  Glycyrrhizae,  L.  E.  D. 
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Iceland  or  Eryngo- leaved  Liverwort. 


Class  CRYPTOGAMIA.  —Order  Alg^E.' 

Nat.  Ord.  Algje,  Linn. 

Gen.  Char.  Male.  Scattered  warts. 

Female.  Smooth  shields  or  tubercles,  iu  which 
the  seeds  are  embedded. 

Spec.  Char.  Frond  leafy.  Lobes  irregularly  linear,  margins 
elevated,  fringed  or  toothed. 


This  species  of  Lichen  is  perennial,  indigenous  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain ; t but  more  abundantly  found  in  the  north  of  Germany 
and  Iceland.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  elevated  situations,  and  is 


* Vide  Pliny,  lib.  xxii.  c.  9.  Theoph.  4,  9.  oap.  13. 

+ The  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  gathered  it  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  near  Edinburgh,  on 
Ben  Lomond,  and  some  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
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more  or  less  common  on  all  the  mountainous  heaths  and  woods  of 
the  north  of  Europe  : it  has  also  been  found  growing  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  Asturias.* 

Iceland  liverwort,  or  moss,  grows  to  the  height  of  about  two  or 
three  inches,  large,  erect,  bushy,  crowded  and  connected  together ; 
the  frond  is  tough,  dry,  coriaceous,  lobed  and  sinuated  ; the  lobes 
are  variously  lacinated,  turned  in  at  the  edges,  and  the  margins 
beset  with  short  strong  bristles;  their  surface  is  smooth,  shining,  of 
a pale  green  or  brown  colour,  above  concave,  beneath  convex ; the 
fructifications  or  shields  are  large,  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  and 
placed  on  the  lobes  of  the  leaf  or  frond. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  Iceland  liver- 
wort is  inodorous  ; its  taste  is  mucilaginous  and  slightly  bitter.  The 
dried  plant,  in  appearance,  resembles  the  recent ; it  is  neither  very 
tough  or  brittle,  but  in  the  former  state  it  is  more  pulverizable. 
When  macerated  in  water,  it  absorbs  more  than  its  own  weight  of 
the  fluid  ; the  watery  infusion  made  with  boiling  water  is  inodorous, 
of  a pale  yellowish  colour,  and  bitter  taste.  Lichen  macerated  in 
water,  and  afterwards  boiled,  affords  a decoction  which  thickens  as  it 
cools,  and  becomes  a tremulous  jelly  resembling  starch;  after  some 
time  the  jelly  cracks,  separates  from  the  watery  part,  and  dries  into 
semi-transparent  masses,  which  are  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  not 
in  cold,  and  may  be  again  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls.  The 
watery  infusion  is  changed  red  by  sulphate  of  iron : according  to 
the  analysis  of  Proust,  Lichen  affords  about  one-third  of  starch, 
and  two-thirds  of  a substance  insoluble  in  hot  water,  resembling  the 
gluten  of  wheat,  with  a small  quantity  of  a bitter  extractive  matter. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Iceland  moss  is  esteemed 
demulcent  and  tonic.  It  appears  to  have  been  employed  for  a long 
period  in  Sweden  as  a popular  remedy  in  coughs  and  pulmonary 
disorders,  in  which  diseases  it  is  noticed  by  Linnams  ; but  the 
attention  of  physicians  was  not  excited  to  this  remedy  until  Scopoli 
published  his  observations  on  it  in  the  year  1769;  subsequently 
several  instances  of  its  good  effects  in  consumptive  disorders  were 
related  by  many  of  the  continental  physicians,  viz.  Cramer,  Troms- 
dorff,  Stoll,  Herz,  and  others,  who  not  only  recommended  it  in 
phthisical  cases,  but  in  dysentery,  malignant  fevers,  worms,  &c. 
Although  the  remedial  effects  of  this  plant  have  not  answered  the 
expectations  that  were  first  formed  of  it,  nevertheless  as  a palliative  in 


* Jouru,  de  Physique,  1806. 
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phthisis,  and  other  disorders  of  the  lungs,  it  must  be  admitted  to 
afford  the  same  good  effects  that  can  be  obtained  from  other  demul- 
cents, and  the  mucilages.  Iceland  Lichen  however  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a demulcent  only,  for  owing  to  the  bitter  principle  it 
contains,  its  tonic  powers  are  not  inconsiderable  ; and  to  the  combi- 
nation of  these  properties,  its  good  effects  in  phthisis  are  to  be 
attributed.  Dr.  Crichton  informs  us  that,  from  what  he  has  seen, 
he  is  fully  convinced  there  are  only  two  species  of  this  disease  where 
Lichen  promises  a cure,  viz.  phthisis  haemoptoica,  and  phthisis 
pituitosa,  or  mucosa.  In  several  of  these,  he  says,  “ I have  seen 
the  patients  so  far  get  the  better  of  their  complaints  as  to  be  dis- 
missed cured  ; but  whether  they  remained  long  so  or  not,  I cannot 
take  upon  me  to  say.”  Lichen  has  certainly  considerable  effects  in 
allaying  tickling  cough ; it  also  relieves  the  breathing  when  op 
pressed,  and  involves  the  acrid  matters  contained  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  which  are  often  the  cause  of  diarrhoea;  it  renders  the 
animal  fluids  more  bland,  by  which  it  tends  to.  mitigate  hectic  fever  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  its  tonic  powers  invigorate  the  digestive 
organs.  This  Lichen  is  also  useful  in  debility  after  acute  diseases, 
and  in  emaciations,  particularly  those  arising  from  the  great  dis- 
charge of  ulcers ; and  also  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  the  sequelae  of 
measles,  hooping  cough,  &c.  It  has  been  used  (in  decoction)  as  an 
enema  in  haemorrhoids,  and  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea.  That 
this  Lichen  strengthens  the  digestive  powers,  and  proves  extremely 
nutritious,  there  can  be  n<  doubt;  hence  it  has  been  recommended 
to  be  taken  in  considerable  quantities  as  an  article  of  diet;  but 
when  used  as  a dietetic  article,  it  requires  to  be  deprived  of  its 
bitter  principle,  which  may  be  done  by  infusing  it  for  a short  time  jn 
boiling  water,  after  which  it  is  to  be  boiled  in  a fresh  quantity  of 
water  or  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  ounces  of  Lichen  to 
one  quart  of  water  or  milk.  Of  this,  a tea-cupful  may  be  drank 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day.  This  is  the  only  form  in  which 
Lichen  is  prescribed. 

Off.  Lichen,  or  Iceland  Liver-wort, 

Off.  Pp.  Decoctum  Lichenis,  L.  D. 
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Dyer's  Lichen , or  Orchall. 


Spec.  Char.  Frond  cylindrical,  solid,  but  little  branched. 
Tubercles  alternate,  powdery. 


This  species  of  Lichen  is  the  Af /%vjv  of  Dioscorides,  and  thePhy- 
cos  Thalassion  of  Pliny.  It  is  an  indigenous  plant,  found  on  the 
maritime  rocks  of  the  south  of  England,  particularly  in  Portland 
Island,  but  it  does  not  grow  in  anv  great  abundance.  It  grows  very 
plentifully  in  the  Levant,  Canary  Islands,  &c.  from  whence  it  is 
imported  into  this  country  to  supply  the  markets.  The  Canary 
Islands  alone  are  said  to  produce  two  thousand  six  hundred  quintals 
annually,  and  from  this  abundance  of  orchall  which  they  produce, 
the  ancients  named  them  the  Purple  Isles.*  From  this  Lichen  is 
prepared  the  Argol,  or  archil,  so  much  used  as  a dye-stuff. 

The  Lichen  Rocella  is  a small  species,  seldom  exceeding  two 
inches  in  height,  and  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  rocks  by  a solid  base,  from 
which  rises  a tuft  of  small,  round,  smooth,  acutely  pointed  stems, 
more  or  less  branched,  of  a whitish  grey,  or  brownish  hue,  and  stud- 
ded towards  their  upper  part  with  scattered  tubercles,  replete  with 
white  powder,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  seed  ; but  the 
fructification  of  this  plant,  as  well  as  many  other  species  of  the  same 
tribe,  is  not  well  understood. 

The  preparation  of  the  archil  from  this  species  of  Lichen  was  long 
kept  a secret  by  the  Dutch,!  who  manufactured  it  into  a paste,  called 
by  them  Lacmus,  or  Litmus  ; this  was  sold  in  square,  hard,  brittle 
masses,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth  and 
thickness.  Archil  is  now  prepared  in  this  country,  and  large  manu- 
factories of  it  are  carried  on  iu  London  and  Liverpool.  The  Lichen, 
after  being  dried  and  cleaned,  is  reduced  to  powder  in  a mill;  it  is 


* Mem.  de  l’Aoad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  iv.  p.  457. 

T The  persons  by  whom  archil,  or  litmus,  was  formerly  prepared,  with  the  view  to 
keep  it  a secret,  gave  it  the  name  of  tincture  of  turnsole,  pretending  that  it  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  turnsole,  Heliotropium  Europeum. 
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then  mixed  in  a vat  with  one-half  its  weight  of  pearl-ash,  and  mois- 
tened with  human  urine;  fermentation  soon  succeeds,  and  is  kept 
up  by  stirring,  and  by  successive  additions  of  urine,  until  the  colour 
of  the  mass  changes  first  to  red  and  then  to  blue.  In  this  state  it  is 
mixed  with  a third  of  its  weight  of  good  potass,  and  spread  out  to 
dry.*  Chalk  is  sometimes  added  to  it,  but  with  no  other  view  than 
to  increase  the  weight.  It  is  usually  sold  in  the  form  of  cakes,  but 
sometimes  in  that  of  a moist  pulp.f 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  of  Archil.  Prepared  archil  has 
a violet  odour,  derived  from  the  orris  root,  with  which  it  is  always 
more  or  less  mixed  ; its  taste  is  mawkish  with  some  degree  of  pun- 
gency. It  communicates  both  to  water  and  alcohol  a beautiful 
violet  colour,  which  changes  to  red  by  the  addition  of  any  acid  ; the 
red  colour  is  again  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  the  violet,  by  adding 
a portion  of  any  of  the  alkalies.  Litmus  is  used  in  chemistry  as  a 
test  to  detect  the  presence  of  acid  or  alkaline  substances.  Paper 
stained  with  litmus  changes  to  red  by  acids,  and  has  the  blue  colour 
restored  by  an  alkali.  By  the  addition  of  a little  solution  of  tin, 
archil  gives  a durable  dye  of  a fine  scarlet  colour.  It  is  least  liable 
to  change  when  reddened  by  an  acid,  and  kept  in  close  vessels. 

Medical  Properties,  &c.  Formerly  this  species  of  Lichen 
was  used  medicinally  in  disorders  of  the  lungs,  attended  with  tick- 
ling coughs,  &c.  It  is  not  now  considered  to  possess  any  remedial 
efficacy,  and  the  only  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  in  the  preparation 
of  archil,  the  uses  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Off.  Litmus. 


* Nicholson’s  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  811. 

+ We  may  mention  that  another  species  of  Rocella,  the  Rocella  Fusiformis,  is  said 
to  vie  in  richness  of  colouring  matter  with  the  common  orchall,  while  the  plant  attains 
a much  larger  size.  This  species  occurs  sparingly  on  the  rocks  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  said  to  abound  in  the  East  Indies,  especially  on  the  shores  of  Sumatra, 
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Trianclrous  or  Peruvian  Kramer  ia.'* 


Class  Tetandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  none.  Petals  four.  Nectaries  two  : the 
superior  three-parted,  the  inferior  two-leaved.  Berry  dry, 
echinated,  and  containing’  one  seed. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  pointed.  Stamens 
three. 


This  species  of  Krameriaf  is  a native  of  Peru,  delighting  in  a dry 
argillaceous  or  sandy  soil.  It  is  found  growing  very  abundantly  on 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains  in  the  provinces  of  Tarma,  Huanuco, 
Caxtambo,  and  Huamilies.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Don  Hypo- 
lito  Ruiz,  in  the  year  1780,  in  the  provinces  of  Tarma  and  Xanca. 
Humboldt  found  it  in  the  province  of  Guancabunba.  It  grows  also 
in  abundance  near  the  City  of  Huanuco,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima. 
It  flowers  throughout  the  year,  but  in  the  greatest  perfection  in 
October  and  November. 

The  roots  of  this  shrub  are  very  long,  spreading,  and  much 
branched,  externally  of  a dark  reddish  brown,  internally  red,  and 
having  an  intensely  bitter,  styptic  taste;  the  stem  is  procumbent, 
round,  and  much  branched  ; the  branches,  when  young,  are  white  and 
silky,  but  as  they  grow  older,  the  lower  part  becomes  naked,  and 
acquires  a blackish  colour ; the  leaves  are  scattered,  sessile,  oblong- 
ovate,  pointed,  entire,  and  covered  with  a white  silky  pubescence  on 
both  surfaces;  the  flowers  are  terminal,  solitary,  and  stand  upon 
short  peduncles  ; the  corolla  consists  of  four  petals,  of  a deep  lake 
colour : the  inferior  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  others : they  are 
all  smooth  and  glossy  on  their  internal  surface,  but  seriaceous  exter- 
nally; the  nectary  is  composed  of  four  leaves,  the  two  upper  being 


* Rig.  a.  the  pislil.  b.  The  seed  vessel  divided  transversely,  c.  The  leaves  of  the 
nectaries,  d.  The  seed.  e.  The  stamens  and  pistil. 

+ The  roots  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  Ratany,  derived  from  the  creepin0 
manner  of  their  growth. — Ed. 
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snath ulate,  the  two  lower  roundish,  concave,  and  scale-like ; the 
stamens  are  three;  the  filaments  are  flesh  coloured,  and  inserted 
between  the  superior  leaflets  of  the  nectary  and  the  germen ; the 
anthers  are  small,  urceolate,  and  terminated  with  a parcel  of  very 
short  hairs,  and  perforated  with  two  holes  at  the  apex  ; the  germen 
is  ovate  ; the  style  is  awl-shaped,  and  of  a red  colour,  supporting  a 
simple  stigma;  the  germen  becomes  a dry,  globose  drupe,  covered 
with  short,  stiff,  reddish  hairs. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  collected  after  the  rains.  As  it  comes 
to  market  it  consists  of  pieces  of  various  sizes,  but  seldom  exceeds 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  We  are  told  that  large  quantities  of  this 
root  is  imported  into  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  and 
improving  the  astringency  of  red  wine,  and  that  a saturated  tincture 
of  the  root  in  brandy  is  known  by  the  name  of  wine  colouring. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Ratany  root  breaks 
short,  and  exhibits  a woody  centre,  surrounded  with  a fibrous  red 
bark  of  considerable  thickness.  The  cortical  part  of  the  root  lias  a 
bitter,  astringent  taste ; when  first  chewed  it  is  somewhat  nauseous, 
but  leaves  a sweetish  impression  in  the  mouth.  The  internal  woody 
part  is  tough  and  fibrous,  and  its  taste  insipid  and  mucilaginous. 
Ratany  root  yields  its  sensible  qualities  both  to  cold  and  boiling 
water,  and  also  to  proof  spirit.  The  watery  infusion  is  of  a dark 
brown  colour,  with  a very  bitter  astringent  taste:  by  the  addition  of 
pure  alkalies,  the  colour  of  the  infusion  changes  to  a deep  claret  red, 
sulphate  of  iron  strikes  a black  colour,  and  acetate  of  lead  throws 
down  a pale  brown  precipitate,  leaving  the  infusion  nearly  colourless. 
The  mineral  acids,  when  added  to  the  infusion,  throw  down  copious 
precipitates ; but  no  precipitate  is  caused  by  either  citric,  acetic,  or 
the  oxalic  acids.  The  cortical  part  of  Ratany  root,  when  digested 
in  alcohol  or  ether,  yields  a deep  reddish  brown  tincture  ; the  latter 
solution  is  not  of  so  deep  a colour  as  the  former,  which,  when  poured 
into  water,  lets  fall  a copious  pink  coloured  precipitate.  The  ethe- 
real tincture,  when  evaporated  on  water,  leaves  a pellicle  of  dark  red 
resin  on  the  surface,  and  a portion  of  extractive  is  diffused  through 
the  water,  giving  to  it  a pale  brown  colour.  According  to  Vogel, 
the  constituents  of  100  parts  of  the  root  contains  40.00  of  a peculiar 
principle,  1.50  of  mucilage,  0.50  starch,  48.00  fibrine,  and  10.00  of 
water  and  loss.  We  are  also  told  by  Vogel,  that  the  extract  of 
Ratany  root,*  when  heated,  swells  very  much  and  melts,  and  in  this  it 


* The  extract  is  prepared  in  South  America  by  the  natives,  who  inspissate  the  expres- 
sed juice  of  the  root  in  the  sud  to  a proper  consistence. 
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differs  from  Kino,  which  becomes  charred  by  heat,  without  produ- 
cing any  change  in  its  form.  From  the  above  experiments  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  cortical  part  of  the  root  contains  resin,  sum, 
fecula,  some  gallic  acid,  and  tannin  ; but  Gmelin  could  not  detect 
in  it  any  gallic  acid,  and  Pesehier  thinks  it  contains  a peculiar  acid, 
which  he  has  called  Krameric,  and  which  forms  crystaliizable 
permanent  salts  with  alkalies.  The  ashes  of  Ratany  contain  pure 
lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  silex. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Ratany  root  is  powerfully 
astringent,  tonic,  and  corroborant,  and  may  be  given  with  success  in 
almost  every  case  in  which  medicines  of  this  class  are  indicated.  In 
Peru  it  has  been  long  and  much  esteemed  as  an  efficacious  remedy 
in  dysentery,  &c.  Although  this  medicine  is  not  in  general  use  in 
this  country,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  it  is  a valuable  addition  to 
our  Materia  Medica.  We  are  told  by  Alibert,  that  it  has  been  used 
with  success  in  France  in  cases  of  leucorrhoea  ; and  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford has  prescribed  it  with  success  in  passive  uterine  haemorrhage. 
It  has  also  been  useful  in  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus  fever,  inter- 
mittents,  diarrhoeas,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  all  diseases  arising 
from  a debilitated  state  of  the  digestive  organs;  and  as  a general 
tonic,  it  has  been  found  in  many  cases  equally  beneficial,  and  more 
speedy  in  its  effects,  than  the  cinchona  bark  ; and  also  where  the 
latter  disagrees  with  the  stomach,  it  will  be  found  a valuable  substi- 
tute. As  a stiptic,  it  has  been  applied  to  wounds  with  good  effects; 
it  has  also  been  employed  as  a detergent  in  uleeration  of  the  gums, 
and  for  fixing  the  teeth,  when  they  become  loosened  by  the  receding 
of  the  gums;  and  for  this  latter  purpose,  the  tincture,  diluted  with 
an  equal  proportion  of  water,  forms  an  admirable  lotion ; or  equal 
parts  of  Ratany  root  and  powdered  charcoal,  used  as  a tooth  pow- 
der, will  be  found  equally  efficacious.  Ratany  root  may  be  given  in 
substance,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  three  or  four  times 
in  the  day.  It  may  also  be  given  in  decoction,  or  infusion,  or  in  the 
form  of  tincture  or  extract.  The  former  is  made  by  boiling  two 
ounces  of  the  bruised  root  in  one  pint  of  water ; of  which  from  one 
to  two  ounces  may  be  taken  for  a dose.  The  infusion  is  mao j by 
pouring  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water  upon  half  an  ounce  of  the 
bruised  root,  and  is  taken  in  doses  equal  to  the  decoction.  The  tinc- 
ture, (which  is  the  form  it  is  generally  exhibited  in  on  the  Continent) 
is  prepared  by  digesting  three  ounces  of  the  bruised  Ratany  root, 
two  ounces  of  orange  peel,  half  an  ounce  of  serpentaria  root,  and 
one  drachm  of  saffron,  in  two  pints  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine; 
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of  this  tincture,  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  may  be  taken  (diluted 
with  a little  water)  three  or  four  times  a day.  The  extract,  which 
is  also  much  used,  we  have  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains. 

Off.  The  Root. 


CUCUMIS  COLOCYNTHIS. 

Bitter  Cucumber  * 


Class  Moncecia. — Order  Syngenesia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Cucurbitaceje. 

Gen.  Char.  Male.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  five- parted. 
Filaments  three. 

Female.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  five- 
parted.  Pistil  three-cleft.  Seeds  of  the  Gourd  sharp  at 
the  edge. 

Spec.  Char,  heaves  multified.  Fruit  globose,  smooth. 


This  species  of  Cucumis  is  the  KoTtutfuvIhs  of  Dioscorides ; it  is 
supposed  to  be  a native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Burchell,  in  his  travels 
in  Southern  Africa,!  says,  that  he  saw  a great  many  of  the  colocynth 
melons  scattered  on  the  ground  near  the  Breed  river,  in  the  district 
of  Roodezand ; and  Burckhardt  saw  them  lying  on  the  ground  in 
great  profusion  in  the  desert  of  Nubia,  called  Wadyom-gat.\  We 
are  told  by  Gerarde,  that  it  is  a common  plant  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea ; and  Dr.  Ainslie  says,  the  plant  which  produces 
the  coloquintida  may  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Lower  India,  parti- 
cularly in  sandy  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.§  It 


* Fig.  a.  and  b.  two  views  of  an  anther,  c.  A seed. 
-}*  Page  126. 

% Burckhardt’s  Travels  through  Nabia,  p.  184. 

$ Ainslie’s  Mat.  Ind,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Turner,  but 
although  it  flowers  in  tolerable  perfection  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  a 
hot-bed,  it  rarely  produces  any  fruit. 

This  plant  is  an  annual,  flowering  from  May  till  August.  The 
root  is  white,  and  divided  into  long  branches,  which  strike  deep  into 
the  ground  ; the  stems  trail,  like  those  of  the  garden  cucumber,  are 
slender,  angular,  branched,  and  beset  with  rough  hairs;  the  leaves 
stand  on  long  petioles,  are  of  a triangular  form,  deeply  and  variously 
sinuated,  obtuse,  on  the  upper  surface  of  a fine  bright  green,  under- 
neath whitish  and  rough  ; the  flowers  are  yellow,  solitary,  and  ap- 
pear at  the  axillae  of  the  leaves.  The  calyx  of  the  male  flowers  are 
bell-shaped,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into  five  tapering  segments ; the 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  bell-shaped,  and  divided  at  the  limb  into 
five  pointed  segments;  the  filaments  are  three,  two  of  which  are 
bifid,  they  are  all  short,  and  inserted  into  the  calyx;  the  anthers  are 
linear,  long,  erect,  and  adhere  together  on  the  outer  side.  The  calyx 
and  corolla  of  the  female  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  male  ; 
the  filaments  have  no  anthers  ; the  germen  is  large,  inferior,  sup- 
porting a short  cylindrical  style,  finished  with  three  thick,  gibbous, 
bifid  stigmas,  which  are  bent  outwardly  ; the  fruit  is  a round  berry, 
or  pepo,  the  size  of  an  orange,  of  a yellow  colour,  smooth  when 
ripe,  and  divided  into  three  cells,  which  abound  with  pulp  of  a white 
colour,  enveloping  many  compressed  ovate  seeds. 

The  fruit  of  the  colocynth  is  imported  into  this  country  in  its  dry 
state  from  Turkey  ; when  ripe  and  yellow,  it  is  pulled  and  dried  in 
a stove.  The  fruit  of  a middling  size  is  most  esteemed;  those  that 
are  large,  and  contain  dark  coloured  or  black  seeds,  are  not  good. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  Dried  colocynth 
is  inodorous,  but  has  an  extremely  bitter  nauseous  taste.  The  pulp 
(which  is  the  part  used  medicinally)  feels  somewhat  mucilaginous 
whep  chewed ; and  when  long  boiled,  the  decoction  becomes  gela- 
tinous, so  as  scarcely  to  pass  the  strainer;  it  is  of  a deep  golden 
yellow  colour  : the  mucilage  is  soluble  in  cold  water.  Alcohol  and 
all  the  acids  coagulate  the  solution,  which  is  precipitated  by  solutions 
of  superacetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Solution  of  ammonia 
dissolves  the  mucilage.  The  decoction,  or  infusion,  of  the  pulp  turns 
of  a deep  olive  brown  colour  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron; 
sulphate  of  potass  renders  it  greenish,  and  precipitates  it.  Both  water 
and  alcohol  extract  the  virtues  of  colocynth,  but  the  former  more 
readily  than  the  latter.  Ether  digested  on  the  pulp  deposits,  when 
evaporated  upon  the  surface  of  water,  a white  opaque  bitter  resin, 
and  some  extractive  ; from  which  the  water  acquires  the  bitter  taste 
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of  the  fruit,  and  precipitates  solution  of  potass,  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
acetate  of  lead.  According  to  M.  Vauquelin,  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  colocynth  yields,  by  evaporation,  a brittle  substance  of  a yellow 
colour,  partially  soluble  in  water,  the  residue  consisting  of  a white 
filamentous  mass,  changing  to  yellow ; this  substance  he  names 
Colocyntine,  and  considers  it  to  be  the  active  principle  of  the 
colocynth. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  pulp  of  colocynth  is  a 
very  powerful  and  irritating  cathartic.  It  was  much  used,  both  by 
the  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians,  as  a remedial  agent  in  a variety 
of  diseases  requiring  the  aid  of  drastic  cathartics.  Both  Hippocrates 
and  Dioscorides  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  this  drug  in  dropsy, 
lethargy,  and  maniacal  cases ; but  always  with  caution,  from  an  ap- 
prehension of  danger  from  the  violence  of  its  effects.  In  modern 
practice,  it  is  seldom  given  alone,  as  it  is  apt,  even  in  moderate  doses, 
to  produce  violent  gripings  and  bloody  dejections.  By  long  coction, 
it  is  rendered  more  mild,*  and  in  the  form  of  the  extract  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  a safe  and  efficacious  cathartic ; and 
when  combined  with  submuriate  of  mercury,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  efficient  aperients  in  general  use;  it  is  also  much  used 
in  combination  with  other  aperients,  to  quicken  their  operation. 
When  given  in  substance,  it  should  be  triturated  with  some  gummy 
or  farinaceous  substance,  which,  without  making  any  alteration  in 
the  colocynth  itself,  prevents  its  resinous  particles  from  cohering  and 
sticking  upon  the  membranes  of  the  intestines,  so  as  to  cause  un- 
toward effects.  The  dose  of  the  pulp  in  substance  is  from  three  to 
ten  grains. 

Poisonous  Effects  of  Colocynth.  Orfila  ranks  colocynth 
among  the  acrid  poisons,  and  relates  several  instances  of  its  having 
produced  fatal  effects  when  applied  to  the  cellular  tissue,  death  having 
taken  place  twenty-four  hours  after  its  application.!  A man  swallowed 
three  ounces  of  colocynth,  w'ith  the  hope  of  curing  a gonorrhoea ; a 
short  time  afterwards,  he  felt  severe  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  and 
vomited  violently  : at  the  expiration  of  two  hours,  he  had  copious 
alviue  evacuations,  the  lower  extremities  became  bent,  his  sight  was 
obscured,  and  he  heard  with  difficulty;  delirium  came  on,  succeeded 


* We  are  told  by  Thunberg,  (vide  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  171)  that  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Colocynth  is  rendered  so  perfectly  mild,  by  being  properly  pickled,  that  it  is 
eaten  both  by  the  natives  and  colonists, 
t Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  i,  p.  18. 
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by  vertigo.  He  was  given  large  quantities  of  milk,  which  produced 
vomiting,  leeches  were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  by  degrees  the 
violent  symptoms  subsided.* * * §  We  are  told  by  Fordyce.f  that  a woman 
was  subject  to  colics  for  the  space  of  thirty  years,  in  consequence  of 
having  taken  an  infusion  of  the  pulp  of  colocynth  prepared  with 
beer.  When  untoward  symptoms  arise  from  an  over  dose  of  this 
drug,  the  same  mode  of  treatment  should  be  pursued  that  we  have 
recommended  under  the  articles,  Helleborus  Niger,  Daphne  Me- 
zereum,  &c. 

Off.  The  Pulp  of  the  Fruit. 

Off.  Pp.  Extractum  Colocynthidis,  L. 

Comp.  L.E.  D. 

Pilulae  Aloes  cum  Colocynthide,  D. 


JUNIPERUS  SABINA. 

Common  Savine.\ 


Class  D keci a.*—  Order  Monadelphia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Conifers. 

Gen.  Char.  Male.  Amentum,  ovate.  Calyx  a scale.  Ca* 
rolla  none.  Stamens  three. 

Female.  Calyx  three-parted.  Petals  three. 
Styles  three.  Berry  three-sided,  irregular,  with  the  tuber- 
cles of  the  calyx. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  opposite,  erect,  decurrent. 


This  species§  of  juniper  is  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  Britain  about  the  year 


* We  would  observe  that  a large  dose  of  colocynth  is  a popular  remedy  for  the  cure 
of  gonorrhoea  with  the  vulgar. — Ed. 

t Fragmenta  Chirurg.  et  Med.  p.  66. 

J Fig.  h.  a male  flower. 

§ Sixteen  species  of  the  genus  Juniperus  are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens, 
(Hort.  Cant.)  of  which  two  species  only  are  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  Juniperus  Com- 
munis and  Juniperus  Alpina. — Ed. 
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1562,*  and  now  forms  an  ornamenlal  shrub  in  most  of  our  gardens 
and  shrubberies,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  This  plant  rises  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  sends  off  many  branches,  which  are 
divided  into  numerous  subdivisions.  The  stem  and  older  branches 
are  covered  with  a reddish  brown  bark,  but  the  younger  branches 
are  wholly  invested  by  the  leaves;  the  leaves  are  very  numerous,  small, 
erect,  firm,  opposite,  of  a bright  green  colour,  lie  over  one  another, 
and  terminate  the  branches  in  sharp  points.  The  male  and  female 
flowers  are  on  different  plants : the  male  flowers  stand  in  a conical 
catkin,  which  consists  of  a common  spike-stalk,  in  which  three  op- 
posite flowers  are  placed  in  a triple  row,  and  a tenth  flower  at  the 
end  ; at  the  base  of  each  flower  is  a broad  short  scale,  fixed  laterally 
to  a columnar  pedicle ; there  is  no  corolla  ; the  filaments,  which  are 
three,  are  in  the  terminal  flowers  only,  they  are  tapering,  united  at 
the  base,  and  support  simple  anthers,  which,  in  the  lateral  flowers, 
stand  sessile  ; the  calyx  of  the  female  flowers  is  composed  of  three 
permanent  scales,  growing  to  the  germen;  the  petals  are  three,  stiff", 
sharp,  and  permanent;  the  germen  supports  three  styles,  supplied 
with  simple  stigmata;  the  fruit  is  a roundish  fleshy  berry,  of  a blackish 
purple  colour  when  ripe,  marked  with  tubercles,  (which  are  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  petals  and  calyx)  containing  three  small,  hard,  irregular 
shaped  seeds. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  savine  are  of 
a strong  (and  to  mo3t  people)  disagreeable  odour,  and  a hot,  bitter, 
acrid  taste  : these  qualities  chiefly  depend  upon  an  essential  oil, 
which  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  by  distillation  with  water. 
Both  water  and  alcohol  extract  the  active  principles  of  savine,  but 
the  latter  more  perfectly  than  the  former.  Decoctions  of  the  leaves, 
freed  from  the  volatile  principle,  by  inspissation  to  the  consistence 
of  an  extract,  retain  a considerable  share  of  their  pungency  and 
warmth  along  with  their  bitterness,  and  have  some  degree  of  smell, 
but  not  resembling  that  of  the  plant  itself.  On  inspissating  the 
spirituous  tincture,  there  remains  an  extract,  consisting  of  two  dis- 
tinct substances,  of  which  one  is  yellow,  unctuous  or  oily,  bitterish, 
and  very  pungent ; the  other  black,  resinous,  tenacious,  less  pungent, 
and  subastringent,  f The  odour  of  the  essential  oil  is  more  powerful 
than  the  plant,  and  its  taste  very  hot  and  acrid.  Hoffmann  obtained 
five  ounces  of  this  oil  from  thirty-two  ounces  of  the  herb. 


* Alton’s  Hort.  Kew. 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Savine  is  a powerful  and 
active  stimulant,  and  has  been  long  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  emmenagogues  in  the  Materia  Medica;  it  also  possesses 
diaphoretic  and  anthelmintic  properties.  When  employed  as  aa 
emmenagogue  it  requires  considerable  caution,  for  when  given  in 
small  doses  it  often  fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect ; and  in  larger 
doses  its  heating  and  stimulating  qualities  often  prove  injurious, 
particularly  if  much  fever  or  plethora  be  present,*  unless  its  use  be 
preceded  by  repeated  bleedings,  which  depletion  should  invariably  be 
resorted  to  in  plethoric  habits. f In  those  cases  of  amenorrhcea  in 
which  the  circulation  is  languid,  and  unattended  by  fever,  it  appears 
to  be  best  suited,  and  often  proves  efficacious.  It  has  been  given  as 
a vermifuge  with  some  success.  It  is  now,  however,  seldom  em- 
ployed internally  but  as  an  emmenagogue ; externally  it  is  applied  as 
a local  stimulant,  in  the  form  of  powder,  to  indolent  and  foul  ulcers, 
syphilitic  warts,  and  carious  bones;  or  in  the  form  of  an  ointment, 
to  keep  open  issues  and  blisters.  The  expressed  juice  diluted,  and 
also  an  infusion  of  the  leaves,  have  been  employed  as  a wash  in 
cutaneous  diseases,  viz,  tinea  capitis,  scabies,  &c.  but  of  its  efficacy 
in  these  diseases,  from  our  own  practice,  we  cannot  say  much. 

The  leaves  may  be  given  in  powder,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten 
or  fifteen  grains,  three  times  a day;  and  the  essential  oil,  from  one 
to  two  drops  night  and  morning,  either  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
gentian,  myrrh,  steel,  &c. 

Off.  The  Leaves. 

Off.  Pp.  Ceratum  Sabinae,  L. 

Extractum  Sabinee,  D. 

Oleum  volatile  Juniperi  Sabiuae,  E.  D. 


* Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  “savine  is  a very  acrid  and  heating  substance  ; and  I have 
been  often,  upon  account  of  these  qualities,  prevented  from  employing  it  in  the  quantity 
perhaps  necessary  to  render  it  emmenagogue.  I must  own,  however,  that  it  shews  a 
more  powerful  determination  to  the  uterus  than  any  other  plant  I have  employed;  but  I 
have  been  frequently  disappointed  in  this,  and  its  beating  qualities  always  require  a 
great  deal  of  caution.” — Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 

+ Home’s  Clinical  Exper.  p.  38T. 
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JUNIPERUS  COMMUNIS. 
Common  Juniper  * * * § 


For  Class,  Order,  Nat.  Ord.  and  Gen.  Char. 
see  Juniperus  Sabina. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  in  ternaries,  expanding,  acute,  longer 
than  the  berry. 


This  species  of  Juniper  is  a native  of  Britain,  growing  on  heaths 
and  chalky  hills,  and  flowering  in  May.  Juniper  is  supposed  to  be  the 
dg%eu6og  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  distinguished  it  into  two  kinds. 
By  Virgil  the  juniper  tree  was  thought  to  be  noxious,  notwithstanding 
its  extreme  fragrance.  The  common  juniper  is  also  a native  of  Japan 
and  Morocco : at  the  former  place,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
thuya  and  arar ; f by  the  Japanese  it  is  called  bjakusi. J In  Morocco, 
the  roofs  and  ceilings  of  the  houses  are  made  of  the  wood  of  this 
tree.  The  resinous  substance  known  by  the  name  of  gum  sandarach§ 
is  said  to  be  the  product  of  this  tree;  in  warm  climates  it  exudes 
through  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  or  the  perforations  made  by  insects. 

The  common  juniper  is  a low,  branching,  evergreen  shrub,  rising 
but  a few  feet  in  height ; but  when  cultivated  in  a good  soil  it  often 
rises  to  fifteen  feet  or  more.  The  leaves  (which  are  very  numerous) 
stand  in  ternaries,  are  very  narrow,  entire,  sharply  pointed,  channelled, 
of  a glaucous  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  and  placed  sessile  on  tho 
branches ; the  catkins  are  axillary,  sessile,  solitary,  small,  ovate, 
and  furnished  with  bracteas;  the  male  flowers  are  yellow  at  first, 
changing  to  brown,  with  a great  abundance  of  pollen  ; the  female 
flowers  are  smaller,  and  of  a yellowish  green,  the  parts  of  fructifi- 
cation resemble  those  of  the  Juniperus  Sabina  ; the  fruit  is  a globular 
berry  of  a blackish  purple  with  a glaucous  bloom ; the  berries 
remain  two  years  on  the  tree  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  when 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a sprig  of  a male  plant,  b.  A small  cutting  of  a female  plant, 
with  the  flower  and  fruit,  c.  A female  flower  magnified,  d.  A male  catkin,  e.  Trans- 
verse section  of  the  fruit.  /.  A seed. 

Jackson’s  Travels  in  Morocco,  p.  78. 

X Flor.  Japan,  p.  204. 

§ This  resin,  when  finely  powdered,  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  pounce. 
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they  are  filled  with  a blackish  pulp,  each  containing  three  irregular, 
angular  seeds. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  Juniper  berries* 
are  aromatic,  with  a peculiar  odour ; when  chewed  they  are  sweetish, 
somewhat  bitter  and  pungent;  the  sweetness  appears  to  reside  in 
the  juice,  or  soft  pulpy  part  of  the  berry ; the  bitterness  in  the 
seeds ; and  the  aromatic  flavour  in  oily  vesicles,  spread  throughout 
the  substance  of  the  pulp  and  the  seeds.  The  fresh  berries  yield, 
on  expression,  a rich,  sweet,  honey-like,  aromatic  juice  ; but  if  previ- 
ously powdered,  so  as  to  thoroughly  break  the  seeds,  it  proves  tart 
and  bitter.  They  give  out  nearly  all  their  active  properties  both  to 
water  and  alcohol ; the  watery  infusion,  made  with  the  berries 
slightly  bruised,  is  limpid,  yellowish,  sweet  and  aromatic  ; that  with 
the  berries  powdered  is  of  a deeper  colour  and  resinous.  By  distil- 
lation with  water  they  yield  a volatile  terebinthinate  oil,  of  a greenish 
colour,  on  which  their  virtues  chiefly  depend ; the  oil  is  obtained 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one-fortieth  of  their  weight ; by  long 
keeping  it  deposits  a resinous  sediment  of  a brown  colour.  The 
principal  constituents  of  the  berries  appear  to  be  mucus,  saccha- 
rine matter,  and  volatile  oil.  The  watery  infusion  made  with  the 
tops  of  juniper  is  slightly  bitter,  of  a golden  yellow  colour,  limpid, 
aromatic  both  in  smell  and  taste  ; by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of 
iron  it  changes  to  a brown  colour. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Juniper  berries  have  been 
long  esteemed  for  their  diuretic  effects ; they  are  also  considered 
cordial,  carminative  and  diaphoretic.  They  have  been  chiefly 
employed  in  hydropic  affections,  but  notwithstanding  we  have 
various  relations  of  their  good  effects  in  dropsical  cases  by  Hoff- 
mann, Boerhaave,  Baron  Van  Swieten,  and  others,  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon  alone  for  the  cure:  but  the  watery  infusion  often 
proves  an  efficacious  adjunct,  and  also  an  agreeable  vehicle,  for 
more  powerful  diuretics,  as  the  squill,  foxglove,  &c.  Juniper  has 
also  been  recommended  in  uterine  obstructions,  nephritic  cases, 
scurvy,  and  cutaneous  diseases ; and  it  is  asserted  by  Rosenstein, 
that  a strong  decoction  of  the  berries  soon  clears  the  hands  in 
scabies.  As  the  virtues  of  the  berries  chiefly  depend  upon  the 
essential  oil  which  they  contain,  and  as  this  also  resides  in  the  wood 


* The  markets  are  chiefly  supplied  with  berries  from  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy ; 
the  Italian  are  generally  preferred  on  account  of  the  fine  bloom  with  which  they  are 
covered,  giving  them  a fresher  appearance. 
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and  tops,  the  latter  are  said  to  have  been  employed  with  equal 
advantage.  We  are  told  by  Linnaeus,  that  the  Laplanders  drink  an 
infusion  of  the  juniper  berries  as  we  do  tea,  and  that  the  Swedes 
prepare  a beer  from  them,  which  is  greatly  esteemed  for  its  diuretic 
and  antiscorbutic  qualities.*  Juniper  berries  are  seldom  given  in 
substance,  but  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  one  drachm  for  a dose; 
the  waterv  infusion  appears  to  be  the  most  commodious,  as  well  as 
the  most  efficacious  mode  of  exhibiting  this  drug ; two  or  three 
ounces  of  the  berries  bruised,  or  a handful  of  the  tops  to  one  pint 
of  boiling  water,  forms  an  infusion  of  a proper  strength,  of  which, 
the  dose  may  be  two  or  three  ounces  once  in  four  or  six  hours.  The 
essential  oil,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  drops,  is  found  to  be  an 
active  and  stimulating  medicine,  which  may  be  taken  upon  a lump 
of  sugar,  or  combined  with  any  other  proper  vehicle. 

Off.  The  Berries  and  Tops. 

Off.  Pp.  Oleum  Juniperi,  L.  E.  D. 

Spiritus  Juniperi  Compositus,  L.  E.  D. 



JUNIPERUS  LYCIA. 

Lycian  Juniper,  or  Cedar. \ 


For  Class,  Order,  Nat.  Ord.  and  Gen.  Char. 

See  Juniperus  Sabina. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  three-fold,  imbricated,  ovate,  obtuse. 


This  species  of  Juniper  is  the  A itavog  of  Theophrastus  and 
Dioscorides ; it  is  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  found  in 
many  parts  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France.  It  was  first 
cultivated  in  England,  about  the  year  17o9. 

The  stem  of  this  tree  rises  but  a few  feet  in  height,  and  sends  off 
many  erect  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a brown  bark ; the 


* The  diuretic  properties  of  Hollands  depend  upon  the  oil  of  juniper  with  which 
1 1 it  is  combined;  English  gin  we  are  told  is  chiefly  flavoured  by  oil  of  turpentine; 
certainly  not  so  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  equally  diuretic  in  its  effects.  Ed. 

•f  Pig.  h.  represents  a male  catkin. 
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leaves  are  small,  round,  blunt,  variously  divided,  and  every  where 
imbricated  with  small  close  scales  ; the  flowers  are  male  and  female, 
on  different  plants,  and  accord  with  the  description  which  we  have 
already  given  of  the  Juniperus  Sabina,  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers  ; the  berries  are  larger  than  the  fruit  of  either  of  the 
other  species  described,  and  when  ripe  are  of  a dark  brown  colour. 

This  tree  was  supposed  by  Linnaeus  to  produce  the  gum  known  in 
commerce  under  the  name  of  Olibanum  ; and  the  British  Colleges, 
on  his  authority,  have  referred  the  production  of  the  gum  to  this 
plant ; but  this  opinion  appears  to  be  erroneous,  for  the  French 
botanists  deny  that  this  tree  yields  the  olibanum  ; * and  what  is  not 
a little  remarkable  is,  that  although  the  gum  olibanum  was  so  much 
used  in  the  early  ages  as  incense  in  sacrifices,  and  in  more  modern 
times,  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  yet 
both  ancient  and  modern  writers  have  differed  in  regard  to  the  plant 
yielding  it.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  we  think,  has  satisfactorily  ascertained 
that  the  gum  olibanum  of  commerce  is  not  yielded  by  this  tree,  but 
that  it  is  the  produce  of  the  Boswellia  Serrata  of  Roxburgh  ; we  shall, 
therefore,  refer  our  readers  for  a description  of  the  gum  olibanum 
and  its  uses  to  our  next  article. 


BOSWELLIA  SERRATA. 

Serrated  Boswellia,  or  Gum  Olibanum  Tree.f 


Class  Decandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  beneath,  five-toolhed.  Corolla  five 
petals.  Nectary  a crenulated  fleshy  cup,  surrounding  the 
lower  part  of  the  germ,  with  the  stamens  inserted  on  the 
outside.  Capsule  three-sided,  three-valved,  three-celled. 
Seeds  solitary,  membranous,  winged. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate.  Leaflets  obtuse,  obtusely 
serrated,  villous.  Petals  ovate. 


* This  opiniou  of  the  French  botanists,  applies  to  the  trees  which  are  natives  of  the 
French  soil. 

+ Fig.  a.  transverse  section  of  the  capsule.  b.  The  capsule,  c.  A seed  magnified. 
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The  Boswellia  Serrata  is  a native  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  India.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  that  on  the  route  by  which 
he  travelled  to  Barar  in  the  year  1798  he  frequently  met  with  this 
tree  in  the  forests  between  the  Sone  and  Nagpur. 

This  is  a large  tree  ; the  foliage  is  crowded  at  the  extremities  of 
the  branches;  the  leaves  are  impari-pinnate,  consisting  of  ten  pairs 
of  sessile  leaflets,  each  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a half  in  length, 
obliquely  ovate,  oblong,  obtuse,  serrated,  villous,  and  supported  upon 
short  downy  petioles;  the  flowers,  which  are  numerous,  are  produced 
in  axillary  racemes,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  accompanied  by 
minute  bracteas;  the  calyx  is  monophyllous,  five-toothed,*  and 
downy  ; the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  oblong  spreading  petals,  of 
a pale  pinkish  colour,  externally  downy ; the  nectary  is  a fleshy, 
crenulate,  coloured  cup,  adhering  to  the  calyx ; the  ten  stamens  are 
alternately  shorter,  and  support  oblong  anthers  ; the  pistillum  con- 
sists of  an  ovate  germen,  cylindrical  style,  and  trilobate  stigma  ; the 
capsule  is  smooth,  three-sided,  trilocular,  three-celled,  and  three- 
valved,  each  cell  containing  one  perfect  seed  only,  which  is  broad, 
cordate,  and  winged. 

The  gum  which  exudes  from  this  tree  was  noticed  by  Mr.  D. 
Turnbull  (surgeon  to  the  Residency  at  Nagpur)  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Colebrooke:  the  former  gentleman  judged  it  to  be  Ohbanum, 
and  so  did  several  intelligent  natives;  but,  says  Mr.  Colebrook,  the 
notion  prevalent  among  botanists  that  Olibanum  is  the  produce  of  a 
species  of  juniper,)-  left  room  for  doubt.  I now  learn  from  Mr. 
Turnbull,  that  since  his  return  to  his  station  at  Mirzapur,  he  has 
procured  considerable  quantities  of  the  gum  of  this  tree,  which  he 
has  sent  to  Europe  at  different  times;  first  without  assigning  the 
name  of  Olibanum,  and  more  lately  under  that  designation.  It  was 
in  England  recognized  for  Olibanum,  though  offered  for  sale  as  adif- 


* The  fructification  is  remarkably  diversified  on  the  same  plant.  I have  found,  even 
on  the  same  raceme,  flowers  in  which  the  teeth  or  lobes  of  the  calyx  varied  from  four 
to  ten;  the  number  was  generally  five,  sometimes  six,  rarely  seven,  more  rarely  four, 
and  very  rarely  10  ; petals  as  many  as  divisions  of  the  calyx  ; stamens  twice  as  many  ; 
capsule  generally  three-sided,  sometimes  Four,  rarely  five-sided,  with  as  many  cells  and 
as  many  valves  ; seeds  generally  solitary  : the  dissection  of  the  germen  does  indeed 
exhibit  a few  in  each  cell,  but  only  one  is  usually  matured. — Dr.  Roxburgh’s  Descrip- 
tion, Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  380. 

t In  our  account  of  the  Juniperus  Lycia  we  noticed  the  prevailing  opinions  on  this 
subject. — Ed. 
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ferent  gum : and  annual  consignments  of  it  have  been  since  regularly 
sold  at  the  East  India  Company’s  sales.* 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  Olibanum  is  a 
transparent,  brittle  substance,  of  a pale  yellow  or  reddish  colour. 
It  consists  of  grains  of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a pea  to  a ches- 
nut,+  and  is  generally  covered  with  a whitish  powder,  produced  by 
the  friction  of  the  grains  against  each  other.  It  has  a peculiar  aro- 
matic odour  when  burnt,  and  a slightly  bitter  and  somewhat  pungent 
taste.  It  is  not  fusible,  but  inflammable,  burns  brilliantly  with  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  leaves  a whitish  ash,  composed  of  sulphate, 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  muriate  and  carbonate  of 
potass.  Neumann  got  from  480  grains,  346  alcoholic,  and  125 
watery  extract ; and  inversely,  200  watery,  and  273  alcoholic.  Oli- 
banum forms  a milky  fluid  when  triturated  with  water,  and  a trans- 
parent solution  with  alcohol.  When  distilled  alone  it  affords  a small 
portion  of  a volatile  oil,  but  distilled  either  with  water  or  spirit,  no 
oil  comes  over.  Ether  dissolves  nearly  three-fourths,  and  when  eva- 
porated on  water  leaves  a very  pure  transparent  resin,  while  the  part 
undissolved  becomes  white  and  opaque,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
soluble  in  water,  forming  a milky  solution.  According  to  the  analy- 
sis of  Braconnot,  100  parts  of  olibanum  contain  8 parts  of  a frag- 
rant volatile  oil,  (which  resembles  oil  of  lemons  both  in  odour  and 
colour),  56  of  resin,  30  of  gum,  and  5.2  of  a matter  resembling  gum, 
but  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Olibanum  is  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic,  and  was  formerly  considered  of  much  efficacy  in  disor- 
ders of  the  head  and  chest ; in  coughs,  haemoptysis,  and  in  various 
fluxes,  both  intestinal  and  uterine ; it  was  also  much  employed  exter- 
nally as  a vulnerary.  Both  Geoffroy  and  Riverius  speak  of  the  great 
efficacy  they  experienced  from  its  use  in  pleurisies,  especially  after 
venesection.  It  is  however  now  seldom  prescribed  for  internal  use, 
but  as  a perfume,  it  is  sometimes  employed  to  fumigate  sick 
apartments. 

Off-.  Olibanum. 


* Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  381. 

•f-  Olibanum  has  received  difl'erent  appellations,  according  to  its  different  appear- 
anoes  : the  single  tears  or  grains  are  simply  termed  Olibanum ; when  two  are  joined 
together,  Masculum ; and  when  two  are  very  large,  Femininum ; the  fine  powder,  which 
rubs  off  from  the  tears,  Mica  Thuris;  and  the  coarser  Manna  Thuris. 
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Cowhage * 


Class  Diadelpiiia. — Order  Decandria. 

Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacas,  Lmn.  Leguminosa:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  At  the  base  of  the  Standard,  two  oblong, 
parallel  scales,  compressing  the  wings  underneath. 

Spec.  Char.  Twining.  Legumes  racemed.  Peduncles  in 
ternaries. 


This  species  of  Dolichosfis  the  Carara  Pruritus  of  Rumphius. 
It  is  a perennial  climbing  plant,  a native  of  America,  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  flowering  in  September  and  October.  In  Bengal, 
where  it  is  named  Cadjuct,  it  flowers  from  September  to  March. 
According  to  Ray,  it  was  cultivated  in  England  by  Mr.  Charles 
Hatton,  about  the  year  1G80.  It  requires  the  heat  of  a stove,  and 
seldom  produces  perfect  flowers  in  this  country. 

The  root  is  fibrous;  the  stem  herbaceous,  cylindrical,^  hairy, 
climbing,  branching,  rising  to  a considerable  height ; the  branches 
twisting  round  the  neighbouring  trees  for  support;  the  leaves  are 
ternate,  from  six  to  fourteen  inches  long,  and  stand  upon  footstalks, 
placed  alternately  at  the  distance  of  a foot  from  each  other ; 
the  leaflets  are  entire,  ovate,  pointed,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  hairy  beneath:  the  central  leaflet  is  of  a rhomboidal  form,  the  two 
lateral  ones  are  oblique,  and  somewhat  larger  than  the  central ; the 
flowers  are  large,  of  a purple  or  deep  violet  colour,  and  placed 
mostly  in  ternaries  upon  short  peduncles,  and  form  pendant  spikes, 
which  arise  from  the  axilla  of  the  leaves;  the  calyx  is  bell-shaped, 
gibbous  at  the  base,  downy,  divided  into  two  lips,  of  which  the  up- 
per is  semi-ovate,  and  the  under  divided  into  three  lance-shaped 
segments  ; the  corolla  is  of  the  papilionaceous  kind  ; the  vexillum 
is  roundish,  entire,  concave,  obtuse,  and  double  the  length  of  the 
calyx  ; the  two  alee  are  oblong,  obtuse,  concave,  and  twice  the 


* Fig.  a.  the  pistillum.  b.  The  stamens,  c.  The  fruit. 

+ The  genus  Dolielios  comprises  upwards  of  thirty  species,  mostly  natives  of  both 
the  Indies. — Eel, 
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length  of  the  vexillum;  the  carina  is  scythe-shaped,  the  length  of 
the  aim,  compressed,  and  furnished  with  a short  concave  spur  at 
each  side  of  the  apex  ; the  filaments  are  ten,  nine  of  which  are 
united  at  the  base:  they  are  alternately  long  and  short,  the  former 
are  four  times  broader  than  the  latter,  and  furnished  with  incumbent 
anthers  ; the  anthers  of  the  latter  are  placed  vertically  ; the  germen 
is  oblong,  villous,  and  supports  a slender  style,  about  the  length  of 
the  filaments,  terminated  by  a small  orbicular  stigma  ; the  fruit  is  a 
coriaceous  pod,  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  curved  like  the  letter 
S,  thickly  covered  with  brown  bristly  hairs,  and  containing  from  four 
to  six  ovate,  compressed  seeds,  of  a brownish  colour. 

The  natives  of  India  use  the  pods  of  this  plant  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  the  Tamool  doctors  employ  the  roots  medicinally.*  The 
pods  we  receive  are  chiefly  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  and  come 
to  us  in  their  dry  state ; the  sharp  hairs  with  which  they  are  thickly 
beset,  readily  penetrate  the  skin  if  incautiously  handled,  and  occa- 
sions the  most  intolerable  itching.  The  sharp  hairs,  or  spiculm  of 
the  pods,  are  the  only  part  of  the  plant  medicinally  employed  in 
this  country.  They  have  no  particular  sensible  property,  having 
neither  taste  nor  odour. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  spiculae  of  the  pods 
operate  as  a mechanical  anthelmintic,  and  have  been  long  employed 
by  the  West  Indian  practitioners  as  a safe  and  efficacious  vermifuge, 
especially  for  expelling  the  rouud  worm  (Lumbricus  Teres).  The 
best  mode  of  exhibiting  this  medicine  is,  to  mix  the  spiculae,  or 
hairs,  with  syrup,  or  molasses,  to  the  consistence  of  a thin  electuary, 
of  which  a tea-spoonful  to  a child  of  two  or  three  years  old,  and 
double  the  quantity  to  an  adult,  is  a proper  dose  ; this  may  be  given 
in  the  morning  fasting,  and  repeated  the  two  succeeding  mornings, 
after  which  a dose  of  some  gentle  cathartic,  almost  invariably  brings 
away  a number  of  worms.  Not  only  the  round  worm,  but  every 
kind  known  to  infest  the  prinaae  vise,  has  been  expelled  by  this 
- medicine.  Cowhage  appears  to  act  purely  mechanically,  by  piercing 
the  worms,  and  sticking  in  their  bodies,  for  a decoction  or  tincture 
of  the  spiculie  do  not  possess  the  smallest  anthelmintic  property.! 
In  India,  the  Tamool  practitioners  prescribe  an  infusion  of  the  roots 
in  cholera  morbus. 

Off.  The  Hairs  of  the  Dolichos  pod. 


* Ainslie’s  Maleria  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
+ Murray’s  App.  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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Copaiva  Tree. 


Class  Decandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Dumosje,  Linn.  Leguminos#:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  none.  Petals  four.  Legume  ovate. 
Seed  one,  with  an  ovate  arillus. 


This  tall  and  elegant  tree  is  a native  of  South  America,  particu- 
larly Brazil,  and  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands.  It  is  said  to  grow 
in  great  abundance  in  the  woods  of  Tolu,  near  Carthagena,  and  in 
those  of  Quito  and  Brazil. 

The  truuk  of  this  tree  rises  to  a considerable  height,  and  divides 
into  numerous  branches  at  the  top  ; both  trunk  and  branches  are 
covered  with  a rough  brown  bark  ; the  leaves  are  large,  pinnated, 
and  consist  of  four  pair  of  ovate,  pointed,  alternate  leaflets,  with  a 
terminal  one,  each  two  or  three  inches  long,  entire,  shining,  veined, 
somewhat  narrower  on  pne  side,  and  placed  upon  short  footstalks  ; 
the  flowers  are  white,  and  produced  in  terminal  branched  spikes; 
there  is  no  calyx ; the  petals  are  four,  spreading,  oblong,  acute  and 
concave  ; the  filaments  are  ten,  slender,  incurved,  somewhat  longer 
than  the  petals,  and  bear  oblong  incumbent  anthers ; the  germen  is 
roundish,  compressed,  and  stands  upon  a short  pedicle ; the  style  is 
filiform,  incurved,  the  length  of  the  filaments,  and  furnished  with  an 
obtuse  stigma.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  two-vaived  pod,  containing  a 
single  egg-shaped  seed,  enveloped  in  a berried  arillus.  The  liquid 
substance  called  Balsam  of  Copaiba,  is*  obtained  from  this  tree,  by 
making  incisions  near  the  base  of  its  trunk,  into  the  heart  of  the 
wood,  when  the  balsam  immediately  begins  to  flow;  and  at  the 
proper  season  issues  in  such  abundance,  that  from  vigorous  trees, 
twelve  pounds  have  been  collected  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
hours.  This  operation  is  performed  two  or  three  times  in  the  same 
year.  While  flowing  from  the  tree,  this  balsam  is  colourless;  by 
age  it  acquires  a yellowish  tinge,  and  becomes  thicker,  but  never 
becomes  solid  like  most  other  resinous  fluids.  The  older  trees  afford 
the  best  balsam  ; that  supplied  by  the  young  and  vigorous  trees  is 
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crude  and  watery.  The  markets  are  chiefly  supplied  with  this  bal- 
sam from  the  Brazils ; it  comes  to  this  country  in  casks,  containing 
from  one  to  two  hundred  weight  of  the  balsam. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  Copaiba  balsam, 
when  good  and  unadulterated,*  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a 
bitterish  pungent  taste ; it  is  of  a pale  golden  yellowish  colour, 
perfectly  transparent,  and  when  fresh  is  of  the  consistence  of  oil;  it 
is  said  to  become  solid,  dry  and  brittle,  if  exposed  with  an  extended 
surface  for  a considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  entirely  so  in  rectified  spirit,  especially  if  the  menstruum  be  pre- 
viously alkalized,  when  the  solution  has  a very  fragrant  smell ; it  is 
also  soluble  in  ether.  The  pure  alkalies  form  with  it  saponaceous 
compounds,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  opaque  milky  mix- 
tures. It  also  readily  combines  with  the  expressed  oils,  forming 
with  them  clear  transparent  mixtures.!  United  with  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  a brown  bituminous  mixture,  which  gives  out  a 
strong  odour  of  sulphur.  Nitric  acid  partially  dissolves  it,  and  ren- 
ders it  brown,  and  when  exposed  to  a strong  heat,  the  acid  is  decom- 
posed, and  nitrous  fumes  are  copiously  emitted.  The  acetic  and 
muriatic  acids  scarcely  affect  it  ; when  distilled  with  water,  it  yields 
nearly  half  its  weight  of  a limpid  essential  oil;  in  a strong  heat, 
without  addition,  it  yields  an  empyreumatic  brown  red  oil,  an  acidu- 
lous water,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  olefiant  gas,  but  no  benzoic  acid  ; 
it  is  therefore  not  a balsam,  but  a turpentine,  a combination  of 
volatile  oil  and  resin. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  balsam  is  diuretic, 
stimulant  and  gently  purgative;  in  small  doses  it  proves  tonic. 
From  its  stimulating  the  urethra,  it  has  been  successfully  used  in 
gleets,  and  it  is  supposed' to  cleau  and  heal  ulcerations  in  the  urinary 
passages.  It  has  also  been  found  very  eflicacious  in  fluor  albus, 
and  in  sanious  discharges  from  the  uterus,  particularly  in  those 
which  frequently  occur  on  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia.  In  hae- 
morrhoidal  affections  it  affords  considerable  relief,  in  doses  of  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  twice  a day.  It  has  been  recommended  in  pulmonary 


* We  are  told  by  Lewis,  (Mat.  Med.  p.  132)  that  a thick,  whitish,  and  almost 
opaque  balsam,  with  a quantity  of  turbid  watery  liquor  at  the  bottom,  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  shops. 

+ We  believe  the  Copaiba  balsam  which  is  met  with  in  the  retail  shops,  is  very 
commonly  adulterated  with  almond  or  olive  oil.  We  are  told  by  Buckolz,  that 
Copaiba  balsam  does  not  dissolve  entirely  in  a mixture  of  four  parts  of  alcohol  and  one 
of  sulphuric  ether,  its  adulteration  may  be  inferred. 
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complaints ; but  if  this  medicine  can  be  administered  with  success 
in  these  disorders,  it  must  be  in  the  absence  of  fever,  and  when  the 
excretion  from  the  lungs  is  unattended  with  inflammatory  diathesis. 
In  large  doses  it  is  apt  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  hence 
it  should  be  avoided  where  ulceration  of  those  organs  is  suspected. 
It  is  said  to  give  the  urine  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  but  not  the  vio- 
let odour,  as  the  common  turpentines  do.  Copaiba  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  various  other  disorders,  viz. 
coughs,  scorbutic  diseases,  dysenteries,  nephritic  complaints,  and 
dropsy.  We  are  told  by  Mutis,  that  a woman,  who  had  been  many 
years  affected  with  dropsy,  was  cured  in  forty  days,  by  taking  this 
balsam  ; the  dose  of  which  she  increased  to  a spoonful  night  and 
morning.*  This  medicine  may  be  most  conveniently  taken  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion,  into  which  it  may  be  brought  by  triturating  it 
with  almonds,  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  or  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
then  gradually  adding  a proper  quantity  of  soft  or  distilled  water  ; or 
it  may  be  conveniently  taken  on  sugar.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to 
sixty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Off-.  The  Balsam  or  Liquid  Resin. 


BUBON  GALBANUM. 

Lov age-leaved  Bubonf 


Class  PeNTANDRIA. — Order  DlGYNIA. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellate. 

Gen.  Char.  Fruit  ovate,  striated,  villose. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaflets  rhombic,  serrated,  smooth.  Umbels 
few.  Upper  part  of  the  Stem  covered  with  a glaucous 
exudation. 


* Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres  et  des  Arts,  1786,  n.  33,  p.  374. 
■f  Fig.  a.  a flower,  magnified. 
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This  species  of  Bubon  is  a native  of  Africa,  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  it  is  a perennial  plant,  flowering  in  June  and  Julv. 
It  was  first  introduced  into  Britain  by  Gerarde  in  1596. 

This  plant  rises  to  the  height  of  eight  or  twelve  feet ; the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  is  woody,  and  covered  with  a purplish  bark,  the 
upper  part  is  round,  jointed,  branching,  leafy,  and  covered  with  a 
glaucous-coloured  exudation;  the  lower  leaves  are  tripinnated,  and 
stand  upon  vaginal  footstalks:  the  upper  ones  are  trilobed,  and 
irregularly  serrated,  but  some  near  the  base  are  entire,  and  others 
upon  the  upper  branches  are  somewhat  wedge-shaped  ; the  princi- 
pal umbel  terminates  the  stem,  and  is  large,  plano-convex,  and 
composed  of  numerous  radii ; the  lateral  umbels  are  few,  and  grow 
upon  slender  pendant  branches : the  involucres  are  composed  of 
twelve  narrow,  lancet-shaped,  membranous,  whitish  leaflets,  which 
are  bent  outwards ; the  involucels  of  six  leaflets  only  ; the  flowers 
are  all  fertile,  first  open  at  the  circumference  of  the  umbel,  and 
followed  successively  by  those  towards  the  centre ; the  corolla  is 
composed  of  five  petals  of  a greenish  yellow  colour,  and  have  their 
points  turned  inwards;  the  stamens  are  longer  than  the  petals,  and 
support  yellow  anthers ; the  gerraen  is  round,  and  narrow  at  the 
base  ; the  two  styles  are  short  and  tapering ; the  seeds  are  two,  of 
a brownish  colour,  oblong,  channelled,  smooth,  and  have  a thin 
membranous  border. 

The  officinal  gum  Galbanum  of  the  shops  is  supposed  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  plant  we  have  described  ; but  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  Galbanum,  as  imported,  is  obtained  from  different  species 
of  Bubon,  of  which  there  are  several.  The  gum  is  obtained  partly 
by  its  spontaneous  exudation  from  the  joints  of  the  stem,  but  more 
generally,  and  in  greater  abundance,  by'  making  an  incision  in  the 
stalk  a few  inches  above  the  root,  from  which  it  immediately  issues, 
and  soon  becomes  sufficiently  concrete  to  be  gathered.  The  gum  is 
brought  to  this  country  from  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies,  in  separate 
tears  about  the  size  of  a hazel-nut,  or  in  softish  ductile  masses  of  a 
pale  brownish  yellow  colour,  intermixed  with  distinct  white  hard 
tears  ; it  is  also  often  mixed  with  stalks  and  other  impurities.  The 
separate  tears  are  considered  the  best,  and  the  masses  when  good 
should  be  of  a brownish  yellow  colour,  of  the  consistence  of  wax, 
softening  by  heat,  and  becoming  brittle  by  cold. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Qualities,  &c.  Galbanum  has 
a strong  unpleasant  odour,  and  a warm,  bitterish,  acrid  taste.  When 
triturated  with  water  it  forms  a milky  liquor,  but  does  not  perfectly 
dissolve,  for  on  standing  for  a short  time  a considerable  proportion 
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of  the  gum  is  precipitated.  Both  wine  and  vinegar  dissolve  nearly 
the  same  quantity  as  water.  Rectified  spirit  takes  up  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  weight,  and  the  tincture  is  of  a golden  yellow  colour. 
A mixture  of  two  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  water  dissolves  nearly 
all  but  the  impurities.  In  distillation  with  water  Galbanum  yields 
a considerable  quantity  of  volatile  oil;*  which  is  of  a blue  colour 
at  first,  but  changes  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  to  a greenish 
yellow.  Sulphuric  ether  takes  up  a large  proportion  of  Galbanum  : 
the  tincture  is  of  a bright  golden  colour,  which,  when  evaporated, 
leaves  a tenaceous,  yellow  coloured  resin,  that  retains  the  sensible 
qualities  of  the  gum.  By  the  addition  of  oxymuriatic  acid  to  the 
solution  of  Galbanum,  an  insoluble  matter  is  thrown  down,  which  is 
probably  oxidized  extractive. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Galbanum  is  considered 
expectorant,  deobstruent,  and  antispasmodic,  and  may  be  said  to 
hold  a middle  rank  (with  regard  to  its  virtues,)  between  assafcetida 
and  ammoniacum.  It  is  said  to  promote  uterine  evacuations,  hence 
it  has  been  found  particularly  useful  in  hysteria,  when  dependent 
upon  obstructed  menstruation  ; it  is  also  useful  in  correcting  various 
secretions,  but  as  an  expectorant  it  is  not  equal  to  assafoetida. 
Externally  Galbanum  has  been  applied  as  a w'-arm  stimulating 
plaster,  and  also  to  expedite  the  suppuration  of  indolent  tumours. 
It  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  pills  or  emulsion,  in  doses  of  from 
ten  grains  to  sixty. 

Off.  Galbanum  Gum-resin. 

Off.  Pp.  Emplastrum  Galbani,  D. 

• - — Compositum,  L. 

Pilulae  Galbani  Compositum,  L. 

Tinctura  Galbani,  D. 

Galbanum  also  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  in  several  other  com- 
pound preparations  of  the  British  colleges. 


* Half  its  weight,  (Thomson’s  Chemistry,  4th  edit.  v.  i.  p.  42.)  but  according  to  Neu- 
mann, one  lb.  of  galbanum  yields  about  six  drachms  of  oil,  besides  what  remained 
dissolved  in  the  water.  We  presume  the  quantity  of  oil  must,  in  a great  measure, 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  gum. — Ed. 
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CASSIA  FISTULA. 

Purging  Cassia .* 


Class  Decandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Lomentacje,  Linn.  Leguminose#:,  juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Petals  five.  Anthers  three 
superior,  barren;  the  three  lower  ones  beaked.  Lomentum . 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate.  Pinna  from  four  to  six  pairs, 
ovate,  pointed,  smooth.  Petioles  without  glands. 


This  species  of  cassia  is  a native  of  Egypt,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  Ceylon,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  appears  to  have 
been  long  known  in  the  Eastern  countries ; both  Avicenna  and 
Serapion  make  mention  of  it,  and  Prosper  Alpinus  notices  the 
fragrance  of  its  flowers ; its  use  is  supposed  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Arabian  physicians.f  This  tree  was  introduced 
into  England  about  the  year  1731,  and  cultivated  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Chelsea  by  Mr.  P.  Miller. 

The  stem  of  this  tree  rises  to  forty  or  more  feet  in  height,  pro- 
ducing many  spreading  branches  towards  the  top  : both  trunk  and 
branches  are  covered  with  a brownish,  soft  cineritious  bark  ; the 
leaves  are  composed  of  from  four  to  six  pairs  of  ovate,  pointed, 
undulated  nerved,  pinnae,  which  are  of  a pale  green  colour,  and 
stand  upon  short  peduncles  ; the  flowers  are  of  a golden  yellow 
colour,  are  produced  on  long  terminal  pendant  spikes,  and  stand 
upon  long  peduncles ; the  calyx  consists  of  five  oblong,  blunt, 
crenulated  leaves,  of  a pale  greenish  colour ; the  corolla  is  com- 
posed of  five  ’unequal,  undulated,  and  spreading  petals ; the 
filaments  are  ten,  of  these  the  three  undermost  are  long  and  incurved, 
the  remaining  seven  exhibit  only  the  large  anthers,  three  of  which 
are  rostrated,  or  open  at  the  extremity,  like  the  beak  of  a bird  ; the 


/ 

* Fig.  a.  the  top  part  of  a spike  of  blossoms,  b.  A leaf.  c.  A portion  of  the  pod. 
+ Cassia  Fistula  is  supposed  to  be  the  Eiorxamber  of  Serapion,  and  the  Chaiarlander 
of  Avicenna. 
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gerruen  is  round,  curved  inwardly,  without  any  apparent  style,  and 
terminated  by  a simple  stigma  ; the  fruit  is  a cylindrical  pod,  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  length,  about  the  thickness  of  the  human  thumb  : 
at  first  soft  and  green,  changing  to  a dark  brown  or  blackish  colour, 
divided  transversely  into  numerous  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  con- 
tained a smooth,  oval,  compressed,  yellowish,  shining  seed,  imbed- 
ded in  a black  pulpy  matter. 

The  best  cassia  pods  are  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  are 
distinguished  from  the  West  India  fruit  by  their  smoothness,  and 
smaller  size,  and  also,  by  the  blackness  and  more  grateful  flavour  of 
their  pulp,  (which  is  the  only  part  used  medicinally) ; hence  they  are 
greatly  preferred  to  the  latter.  In  Egypt,  we  are  told,  it  is  the  practice 
to  gather  the  pods  before  they  arrive  at  a perfect  state  of  maturity, 
and  to  place  them  in  a house,  from  which  the  external  air  is  excluded 
as  much  as  possible  : the  pods  are  laid  in  strata  of  half  a foot  in  depth, 
between  which  palm  leaves  are  interposed,  to  prepare  them  for 
keeping  ; a sort  of  fermentation  is  produced  by  sprinkling  them  with 
water,  which  process  is  performed  for  two  successive  days,  they 
are  then  suffered  to  remain  for  forty  days,  when  the  pods  become 
sufficiently  prepared  for  keeping.  Those  pods  are  considered  the 
best  which  are  the  heaviest,  and  in  which  the  seeds  do  not  rattle  on 
being  shaken. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  The  pulp  of 
cassia  has  a weak,  sickly  odour,  and  a sweet  mucilaginous  taste ; it 
is  of  a viscid  consistence,  and  of  a bright  shining  black  colour,  and 
turns  sour  very  speedily  in  warm  weather.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  partially  so  in  alcohol  and  ether ; the  watery  infusion  is  of  a 
deep  brow  n colour,  and  yields  a precipitate  of  a yellow  colour  by 
the  oxymuriatic  acid  ; alcohol  and  acetate  of  lead  also  throw  down 
precipitates  ; but  the  infusion  is  not  altered  by  nut  galls,  nitrate  of 
silver,  sulphate  of  iron,  nor  by  the  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids.  The 
ethereal  and  alcoholic  tinctures  are  not  affected  by  the  addition  of 
water,  bnt  they  leave  a small  portion  of  resin  on  evaporation. 
According  to  Vauquelin,  the  components  of  the  pulp  of  cassia  are, 
extractive,  sugar,  mucus,  gelatin,  a small  portion  of  resin,  and  some 
colouring  matter. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cassia  pulp  is  aperient, 
and  has  been  long  in  use  as  a gentle  laxative  for  children  ; for  whom 
it  appears  to  be  better  adapted  than  for  adults,  who  require  large 
doses  to  produce  any  effect.  When  taken  in  small  quantities  it 
operates  without  occasioning  any  uneasiness,  or  griping;  but  when 
taken  in  doses  sufficient  for  persons  of  strong  habits  it  is  apt  to 
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occasion  flatulence  and  nausea.  It  is  now  however  rarely  given  but 
in  conjunction  with  some  more  powerful  laxative,  as  neutral  salts, 
senna,  or  jalap : Its  purgative  quality  is  said  to  be  remarkably  pro- 
moted by  manna.  We  are  of  opinion  with  the  late  Dr.  Cullen,* * * §  that 
the  pulp  of  prunes  might  be  employed  with  equally  good  effects  as 
this  expensive  drug.  We  are  told  by  Sennertus,  Boerhaave,  Lewis, 
and  others,  that  by  the  repeated  use  of  cassia  the  urine  becomes  of 
a blackish  green  colour  ; but  this  effect  is  denied  by  Bergius  and 
Gmelin,  the  former  of  whom  relates  an  instance  of  a person  having 
taken  an  ounce  on  three  successive  mornings,  without  producing  the 
least  change  in  his  urine. f 

Off.  The  Pulp. 

Off.  Pp.  Confectio  Cassias,  L.  E.  D. 



TEUCRIUM  MARUM 

Marum  Germander,  or  Syrian  Herb  Mastic. \ 


Class  Didynamia. — Order  Gymnospermia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verticillata:,  Linn.  Labiate,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  no  upper  lip,  but  a fissure  in  place  of  it. 
Stamens  protruded. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  petioled,  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  in  racemes,  one  ranked. 


This  species  of  germander  § is  a native  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Spain.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  Britain  by  Parkinson,  in  the  year 


* Vide  Cullen,  M.  M.  vol.  ii.  p.  506. 

t Bergius  Mat.  Med.  p.  341. 

{ Fig.  a.  tbe  flower,  somewhat  magnified,  b.  The  ealyx. 

§ Forty-two  species  of  tbe  genus  Teucrium,  natives  of  both  warm  and  cold  climates, 
are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens,  many  of  which  are  hardy  and  thrive  in  the  open 
ground,  but  others  require  the  greenhouse  or  stove. 
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1640,  and  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  many  of  our  greenhouses.  It  is 
a perennial  plant,  flowering  from  July  to  September.  The  root  is 
long,  woody,  and  divides  into  many  fibrous  branches.  In  our  gar- 
dens it  rises  about  a foot  in  height,  but  in  its  native  clime  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet ; the  stalks  are  numerous,  slender, 
woolly  and  branched  ; the  leaves  are  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  opposite, 
above  of  a bright  green,  beneath  hoary,  and  stand  upon  slender 
footstalks;  the  leaves  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  are  often 
nearly  three-lobed,  and  the  petioles  are  longer  than  those  on  the 
upper  part  and  branches  ; the  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  ter- 
minal spikes,  and  stand  on  the  same  side  in  pairs,  on  short  peduncles  ; 
the  corolla  is  of  a pale  red  or  purple  colour,  and  consists  of  a short, 
curved,  cylindrical  tube,  which  divides  at  the  limb  into  two  lips,  the 
upper  of  which  is  short,  erect,  and  divided  to  the  base  ; the  calyx 
is  tubular,  whitish,  woolly,  and  divided  into  five  short  pointed  seg- 
ments; the  filaments  are  two  long  aud  two  short,  all  of  which  are 
slender,  white,  and  support  simple  anthers;  the  germen  isquadrifid, 
and  supports  a slender  style,  with  a bifid  stigma  ; the  seeds  are  four, 
of  a brown  colour,  and  lodged  within  the  calyx.  This  plant  is 
supposed  to  be  the  M dpov  of  Dioscorides ; it  is  said  that  cats  are 
remarkably  fond  of  it ; hence  it  has  been  long  known  by  the  name 
of  cat  thyme.* 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  leaves  and  younger  branches  of 
Marum  when  recent,  on  being  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  emit  a vola- 
tile aromatic  smell,  which  readily  excites  sneezing.  Their  taste  is 
acrid,  bitter,  and  pungent,  and  on  being  chewed  fill  the  mouth  with  a 
durable  glowing  warmth.  These  qualities  depend  upon  a volatile 
oil  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  ; by  drying, 
this  plant  loses  very  little  of  its  pungency  ; it  gives  out  its  virtues 
both  to  water  and  spirit,  but  most  perfectly  to  the  latter.  The 
essential  oil  is  highly  pungent. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  leaves  of  Marum 
were  formerly  supposed  to  possess  very  active  powers  as  a stimulant 
aromatic,  deobstruent,  and  diuretic,  and  instances  of  its  good  effects 
in  a variety  of  diseases,  viz.  apoplexy,  asthma,  and  other  disorders 
of  the  lungs,  suppression  of  the  menses,  debility  of  the  nervous 
system,  &c.  are  recorded  by  Linnaeus,  VVedelius,  Rosenstein,  and 
others.  In  modern  practice  (at  least  in  this  country,)  it  is  seldom 
employed  but  as  an  errhine,  for  which  purpose  it  was  highly  extolled 


* See  Jac,  Autonii  Cortusi  Catalogus  Horti  Patavini,  anno  1591. 
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by  Boerhaave*  and  Hermann  ; and  it  is  recommended  as  preferable, 
in  some  instances,  to  tobacco,  as  it  possesses  no  narcotic  property : 
it  forms  a component  in  most  cephalic  powders.  The  dose  of  the 
herb,  in  powder,  may  be  from  twenty  to  forty  grains,  in  any  suitable 
vehicle. 

Off.  The  Herb. 

Off.  Pp.  Pulvis  Asari  Compositus,  E.  D. 


-» 

TEUCRIUM  CHAMCEDRYS. 

Common  or  Wall  Germander . 


For  Class,  Order,  Nat.  Ord.  and  Gen.  Char. 

See  preceding  article. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  cruciform-ovate,  lacinated,  crenate, 
petiolate,  hairy.  Flowers  three-fold.  Stems  hairy,  pro- 
cumbent. 


This  species  of  Teucrium  is  a native  of  Britain,  flowering  in  June 
and  July,  and  found  growing  on  old  walls  and  ruins.  According  to 
Sir  James  Smith,  on  the  walls  of  Norwich,  near  Magdalen  Gate,  and 
Winchelsea  Castle. 

The  root  is  perennial,  creeping,  branched,  and  fibrous  ; the  stalk 
rises  about  a foot  in  height,  branched,  round,  leafy,  and  hairy ; the 
leaves  stand  in  pairs,  on  short  footstalks,  sub-ovate,  irregularly 
notched,  veined,  and  hairy  ; the  flowers  are  axiliary  ; the  calyx  is 
rough,  and  cut  into  five  pointed  segments  ; the  corolla  is  of  a purple 
colour,  bilabiate,  with  the  upper  lip  short,  and  cut  in  the  middle,, 
the  lower  separating  in  spreading  lobes,  of  which  the  middle  one  is 
the  largest  and  of  a roundish  form  ; the  filaments  are  slender,  white, 
and  furnished  with  simple  anthers  ; the  germen  is  four- parted  ; style 
filiform,  supporting  a bifid  stigma  ; seeds  four,  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  germander 


* Hist.  Plant.  Hort.  L.  B.  p.  262. 
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liave  a weak  aromatic  odour,  which  is  much  diminished,  but  not 
totally  dissipated  by  drying:  their  taste  is  slightly  bitter.  Both 
water  and  alcohol  extract  their  active  principles,  but  the  former  most 
completely. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Wall  germander  has  been 
esteemed  chiefly  as  a mild  aperient  and  coroborant.  It  has  also 
been  accounted  diuretic  and  emmenagogue : hence  it  has  been 
recommended,  and  said  to  prove  efficacious,  in  uterine  obstructions, 
and  also  in  intermittent  fevers,  gout,*  and  rheumatism.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  good  effects  produced  by  this  plant,  it  is  now, 
however,  seldom  or  never  employed.  According  to  Murray,  the 
virtues  of  this  plant  very  nearly  resemble  those  of  horehound,  and 
may  be  employed  with  equal  advantage  ; the  dose  of  the  dried  herb 
is  from  one  scruple  to  a drachm,  taken  three  or  four  times  in  the  day. 

Off.  The  Herb. 

SMILAX  SARSAPARILLA. 

Sarsaparilla.]' 


Class  Dicecia. — Order  Hexandria. 

Nat.  Ord.  Sarmentacea:,  Linn.  Asparagi,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Male-  Calyx  six-leaved.  Corolla  none. 

Female.  Calyx  six-leaved.  Corolla  none. 
Styles  three.  Berry  three-celled.  Seeds  two. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  angled,  prickly.  Leaves  unarmed,  ovate, 
pointed,  three-nerved. 


This  species  of  Smilax  is  a perennial  climbing  plant,  flowering 
in  July  and  August.  According  to  Mr.  Aiton,  it  was  first  cultivated 


* Charles  V.  is  said  to  have  been  cured  of  a severe  attack  of  gout  by  a vinous  de- 
coction of  this  plant  taken  for  sixty  successive  days.  It  also  formed  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  the  celebrated  Portland  powder  for  the  cure  of  gout. 

■f  Fig.  a.  tbe  pistillum.  6.  A stamen,  c.  The  fruit. 
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in  this  country  by  Mr.  Foster,  in  1G91.* * * §  It  is  a native  of  South 
America  and  Virginia,  and  grows  wild  on  the  borders  of  a lake  on 
the  north  of  the  Cerra  Unturan,  near  Esmeralda.  We  are  told  by 
Dr.  Hancock,  that  “ The  Sarsa  of  the  Rio  Negro,  which  comes  by 
way  of  Angustura,  or  of  Parsa,  is  the  best.”  f It  appears  that  the 
roots  of  several  species  of  Smilax  are  collected,  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately, by  the  natives,  who  are  appointed  to  dig  the  genuine  roots, 
for  supplying  the  markets,!  and  this  accounts  for  the  inefficacy 
which  is  so  often  attributed  to  this  drug. 

The  root  of  this  plant  divides  into  many  pedicels,  which  are 
somewhat  thicker  than  a goose  quill,  straight,  externally  brown,  in- 
ternally white,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  length  ; the  stalks  are 
shrubby,  long,  slender,  scandent  or  trailing,  and  beset  with  spines  ; 
the  leaves  are  ovate,  pointed,  three-nerved,  petiolate,  and  stand 
alternately,  with  long  tendrils  at  the  base ; the  flowers  are  male  and 
female  upon  different  plants,  and  usually  stand  three  or  four  together 
upon  a common  peduncle ; the  calyx  of  the  male  flower  is  bell- 
shaped, divided  into  six  oblong,  spreading  segments,  which  are 
reflexed  at  their  points ; the  filaments  are  six,  supporting  oblong 
anthers ; the  calyx  of  the  female  flower  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
male;  the  germen  is  ovate,  and  supports  three  minute  styles,  fur- 
nished with  oblong  reflexed,  hairy  stigmas  ; the  fruit  is  a rouud  three- 
celled  berry,  containing  two  globular  seeds. 

The  roots  of  sarsaparilla  § are  imported  into  this  country  in  their 
dried  state,  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  packed  in  bales  : it  has 
also  been  imported  from  Jamaica  ; and  we  are  told  by  Humboldt, 
that  nearly  5000  quintals  are  annually  exported  from  Vera  Cruz.|| 
In  the  London  market  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  Honduras,  Vera 
Cruz,  Lisbon,  &c.**  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  about  the  year 
1530,  and  introduced  into  Spain  as  a medicine  of  great  efficacy. 


* Vide  Hort.  Kewensis. 

t Medico-Botanical  TraDs,  part  i.  p.  63. 

$ Dr.  Hancock  says,  “ They  acknowledged  that,  when  the  right  sort  was  not  found 
in  plenty,  they  sometimes  dug  one  or  two  others,,  which  they  esteemed  to  be  nearly  equal 
in  quality.” — Ed. 

§ The  word  sarsaparilla  is  of  Spanish  origin,  from  Zarza,  a briar  or  bush,  and 
Parilla,  a little  vine. 

I)  Polit.  Essay,  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 

**  The  Honduras  Sarsa  has  a whitish  or  dirty  brown  cuticle,  and  is  more  fibrous  and 
has  more  ligneous  matter  than  either  the  Lisbon  or  Vera  Cruz.  The  Lisbon  root, 
which  is  the  produce  of  Brazil,  has  a reddish  brown  cuticle,  is  internally  farinaceous  ; 
the  Vera  Cruz  is  in  long  slender  twigs,  covered  with  a wrinkled  brown  cuticle.—  Ed, 
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Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  This  root  has 
a farinaceous  and  slightly  bitter  taste,  it  is  inodorous.  Its  active 
properties  are  extracted,  both  by  cold  or  boiling  water,  and  partially 
so  by  alcohol  and  ether  ; to  water,  it  communicates  a reddish  brown 
colour,  but  gives  little  taste ; the  infusion  reddens  litmus  paper,  and 
yields  a precipitate  with  infusion  of  galls,  which  is  again  dissolved 
when  the  infusion  is  heated.  Lime  water,  nitrate  of  mercury,  and 
superacetate  of  lead,  also  produce  precipitates,  but  is  not  affected  by 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  any  of  the  metallic  oxides.  The  spirituous  infusion 
is  of  a yellowish  red  colour,  and  becomes  turbid  on  the  addition  of 
water:  the  extract  obtained  by  inspissating  the  tincture,  has  a weak 
nauseous  bitter  taste,  followed  by  a slight  but  durable  pungency. 
The  extract  obtained  from  the  watery  infusion  is  larger  in  quantity, 
but  weaker  than  that  from  the  tincture.  Ether  takes  up  one  part 
out  of  five  of  the  powdered  root.  The  tincture  is  of  a golden  yel- 
lowish colour,  which  when  evaporated  upon  water,  yields  a small 
portion  of  resin. 

M.  Galileo  Pallota  has  obtained  from  the  roots  of  sarsaparilla,  a 
peculiar  alkaloid  substance,  which  he  has  named  Parillina,  in  which 
he  supposes  the  active  properties  of  the  roots  to  reside  : this  sub- 
stance is  a white  pulverulent  salt,  with  a peculiar  odour,  and  an 
austere,  slightly  astringent,  nauseous  taste ; it  is  light  and  perma- 
nent in  the  air ; it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  hot ; 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  cold.  It  reddens  turmeric 
paper,  fuses  at  212°,  and  is  decomposed  at  a higher  temperature  ; 
is  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  but  with  the  diluted  acid,  it 
forms  a sulphate  ; with  the  other  acids  it  forms  neutral  salts.*  The 
Jamaica  sarsaparilla  is  said  to  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  solu- 
ble matter  ; the  Lisbon  the  least,  and  the  bark  of  the  Jamaica  five 
times  as  much  as  the  wood. 

We  are  told  by  most  writers,  that  the  virtues  of  the  plant  reside 
entirely  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  root,  the  ligneous  part  being  taste- 
less and  inert ; f but  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Hancock,  that  " the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  sarapariila  arc  not  confined  to  the  bark  so 
called,  but  are  found  to  reside  almost  equally  in  all  parts  of  the 
root,  as  the  cuticle,  woody,  and  farinaceous  portions.  This  has 
been  fully  proved  in  Demerara,  by  the  results  of  their  separate  ad- 
ministration in  actual  disease.  The  same  will  be  easily  believed  by 


* Journal  de  Science,  p.  19. 

+ Vide  London  Dispensatory,  4th  edition — Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory,  11th 
edition,  &c. 
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a trial  of  their  sensible  effects  on  the  mouth  and  fauces.”*  The 
doctor  further  observes,  that  “ the  real  and  only  criterion  for 
knowing  good  sarsaparilla,  is  almost  universally  neglected,  viz.  its 
sensible  qualities  in  the  mouth.” 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  root  of  sarsaparilla 
was  introduced  into  Europe  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  as  an  un- 
doubted specific  iu  syphilitic  disorders ; but  experience  soon 
proved  that  although  it  might  remove  the  syphilitic  complaints  com- 
mon among  the  natives  of  South  America,  the  Lues  Venerea  of  the 
Europeans  would  not  yield  to  this  remedy  ; hence  it  fell  into  disre- 
pute, and  was  but  little  used,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
it  was  again  brought  into  notice,  by  the  late  Sir  William  Fordyce, 
and  Dr.  William  Hunter.  But  although  we  are  not  to  expect  a cure 
of  the  lues  venerea  by  this  root  alone,  yet  when  it  is  given  in  con- 
junction with  mercury,  the  disease  is  frequently  much  sooner  sub- 
dued ; and  we  are  told  by  the  above  physicians,  that  ulcers,  nodes, 
and  other  symptoms  of  this  disorder,  which  resisted  the  effects  of 
repeated  salivation,  have  yielded  to  the  use  of  sarsaparilla.  Those 
formidable  symptoms  which  so  frequently  follow  a long  continued 
course  of  mercury,  and  which  may  be  considered  rather  the  se- 
quel* of  the  disease,  than  the  disease  itself, f viz.  membranous  nodes, 
cutaneous  ulceration,  nocturnal  pains  in  the  limbs,  enlargements  of 
the  joints,  &c.  are  sooner  removed  by  this  root,  than  perhaps  by  any 
other  medicine  we  are  acquainted  with.  Sarsaparilla  is  also  much 
used  in  rheumatic  affeetious,  scrophula,  elephantiasis,  and  many 
other  cutaneous  complaints ; but  as  it  is  generally  given  in  con- 
junction with  other  medicines,  its  remedial  efficacy  in  these  diseases 
can  scarcely  be  properly  appreciated.  Sarsaparilla  root  may  be 
given  in  substance,  (finely  powdered)  in  doses  of  from  one  scruple  to 
one  drachm,  three  or  four  times  a day ; this  we  consider  the  best 
form  for  exhibiting  sarsaparilla.  It  is  also  given  in  decoction,  and  in 
the  form  of  extract,  as  ordered  by  the  colleges,  but  the  efficacy  of 
the  root  is  often  completely  destroyed  in  these  preparations  ; hence 
arises  the  disappointment  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  medicine.  The  dose  of  the  parilline  may  be  from  two 
to  ten  grains. 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.  Decoctum  Sarsaparillae,  L.  E.  D. 

Compositum,  D. 

Extractum  Sarsaparillae,  L. 


* Medico-Bot.  Trans,  part  i.  p.  G4. 

+ Or  rather  the  joint  effects  of  the  disease  and  the  mercury. — Ed. 
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Camphor  Dryobalanops,  or  Camphor  Tree  .* 


Class  Polyandria. — Order  Monogynxa. 

Nat.  Ord.  Guttiferje,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  permanent,  the  border  divided 
into  five  long,  lignlate,  reflex  wings.  Corolla  five-petalled. 
Capsule  superior,  one-celled,  three- valved.  Seed  solitary. 
Embryo  inverse,  without  perisperm. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  superior,  alternate,  inferior  ones  oppo- 
site, elliptic,  obtusely  acuminate,  entire.  Petioles  short. 
Stipules  in  pairs,  subulate,  caducous. 


This  tree  is  a native  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  It  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Prince,  to  grow  spontaneously  in  the  forests,  and  to  be  found  in 
great  abundance  from  the  back  of  Ayer  Bongey,  as  far  .north  as 
Bacougan,  a distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  is  classed 
among  the  tallest  and  largest  trees  that  grow  on  the  coast,  frequently 
measuring  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  diameter ; but  the  trees  are  many 
years  of  age  before  they  acquire  that  size.  The  trunk  rises  to  a great 
height,  is  arboreous,  and  covered  with  a brownish  bark  ; the  leaves 
are  from  three  to  seven  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  two  broad, 
elliptic,  obtusely  acuminate,  entire,  parallel  veined,  smooth,  and 
stand  upon  short  petioles,  with  subulate,  caducous  stipules , in  pairs; 
the  lower  leaves  are  opposite,  the  upper  ones  alternate  ; the  perianth 
is  persistent,  one-leaved,  divided  at  the  border  into  five  foliaceous, 
spatulate,  rigid  reflex  w'ings ; the  capsule  is  superior,  ovate,  woody, 
fibrous,  finely  streaked  with  longitudinal  furrows,  embraced  at  the 
base  by  the  calycine,  hemispherical  cup  of  the  perianth,  and  sur- 
rounded by  its  enlarged  leaflets:  one-celled,  and  three-valved ; the 


* Fig.  a.  the  perianth  and  capsule,  b.  A horizontal  section  of  the  capsule,  c.  A 
transverse  section  of  the  same.  d.  The  embryo,  magnified. 
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seed  is  solitary,  conforming  to  the  cavity  of  the  capsule,  and  has  a 
strong  terebinthinate  fragrance.* 

The  camphor  of  commerce,  which  is  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
Islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
product  of  the  Laurus  Camphora;  and  the  British  Colleges,  in  con- 
formity to  the  received  opinion,  considered  the  officinal  camphor  as 
being  so  furnished.  It  was  observed  by  Kcempfer,  in  speaking  of 
the  Laurus  Camphora,  and  of  the  extraction  of  camphor  from  its 
wood  and  roots,  that  “ natural  camphor  in  substance,  and  of  the 
greatest  value,  is  furnished  by  a tree  on  the  Islands  of  Sumatra 
and  Borneo,  which  is  not  of  the  Laurus  genus  ; ” but  no  accurate 
description  had  been  given  of  the  tree,  until  Mr.  H.  T.  Cole- 
brooke,  having  received  (from  Mr.  Prince  of  Taponooly)  some 
living  plants,  and  a number  of  seeds  in  very  perfect  condition,  was 
enabled,  from  the  examination  of  them,  to  determine  the  genus  to 
which  it  belongs. 

The  precise  age  when  this  tree  begins  to  yield  camphor  has  not 
been  ascertained  ; but  the  young  trees  are  known  to  yield  only  oil, 
which  has  nearly  the  same  properties  as  the  camphor,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  first  stage  of  the  camphor  forming.  Both  cam- 
phor and  oil  are  formed  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  occupying  a space 
(which  in  others  is  frequently  filled  with  pith)  of  about  a foot  or  a 
foot  and  a half  long,  at  certain  distances.  The  method  of  extracting 
the  oil,  is  by  making  a deep  incision  with  a billing  or  Malay  axe,  in 
the  tree,  about  fourteen  or  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground,  till  near 
the  heart,  when  a deeper  incision  is  made  with  a small  aperture,  and 
the  oil  (if  any)  in  the  tree,  immediately  gushes  out,  and  is  received 
in  bamboos,  &c.  The  camphor  is  procured  in  pretty  nearly  the 
same  way  : the  treps  are  cut  to  the  heart  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  ground  as  in  the  former  instance,  till  the  camphor  is  seen : 
hundreds  may  be  thus  mutilated  before  the  sought  for  tree  is  disco- 
vered. When  attained  it  is  felled,  and  cut  into  junks  of  a fathom 
long,  which  are  again  split,  and  the  camphor  is  found  in  the  heart, 
occupying  a space  of  the  circumference  of  a man’s  arm.  The  pro- 
duce of  a middling  sized  tree  is  about  eight  China  catties,  or  nearly 
eleven  pounds,  and  a large  tree  will  yield  nearly  double  the  quan- 


* The  above  description  we  have  transcribed  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrooke’s  scientific 
paper  on  this  subject,  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  ; he  says,  “ The  descrip- 
tion I shall  offer  of  it  is  unavoidably  imperfect,  as  the  flower  has  not  yet  been  seen  by 
any  botanist.” 
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tity.  It  is  said  that  the  trees  which  have  been  cut  and  left  standing 
in  that  state,  will  often  produce  camphor  in  eight  or  ten  years  after ; 
but  it  is  inferior  in  appearance. 

For  the  Sensible  and  Chemical  Qualities,  and  Medicinal  Proper- 
ties and  Uses  of  Camphor,  see  Laurus  Camphora  (next  article.) 


LAURUS  CAMPHORA. 

Camphor  Laurel  * 


For  Class,  Order,  Nat.  Ord.  and  Gen.  Char. 
see  Laurus  Cinnamomum. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  elliptical,  three-nerved.  Clusters 
axillary,  somewhat  compound,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 


This  species  of  laurel  is  a native  of  North  America,  China,  and 
Japan  ; growing  very  abundantly  in  the  woods  at  the  western  part 
of  that  island.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  England  by  Miller ; it  is 
easily  propagated,  and  may  be  frequently  seen  in  our  green-houses, 
where  however,  although  it  may  appear  luxurious  and  healthy,  it 
seldom  produces  flowers. 

The  camphor  laurel  rises  to  a considerable  height,  divides  into 
many  branches,  and  is  covered  with  a smooth  greenish  bark ; the 
leaves,  which  stand  upon  long  footstalks,  are  ovate,  lanceolate, 
entire,  smooth,  nerved,  of  a pale  yellowish  green  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, beneath  glaucous,  and  are  two  or  three  inches  long  ; the 
flowers  are  small,  white,  and  stand  upon  short  lateral  peduncles  ; 
the  common  peduncles  are  long,  naked,  erect,  and  proceed  from 
the  alae  of  the  leaves;  there  is  no  calyx;  the  corolla  is  composed 
of  six  small,  ovate,  concave,  unequal  petals,  which  enclose  a 
tuberculated  nectary,  terminating  in  bristly  points,  and  surround- 
ing the  germen  ; the  filaments  are  nine,  shorter  than  the  corolla. 


* Having  figured  several  species  of  the  Laurus,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  figure  this  plant,  more  especially  as  it  cannot  he  considered  the  officinal  tree  as 
affording  the  camphor.  Ed. 
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supporting  round  anthers  ; the  inner  filaments  are  supplied  at  the 
base  with  two  round  glands  ; Lie  germen  is  roundish  ; style  simple, 
about  the  length  of  the  filaments,  and  terminated  by  an  obtuse 
stigma  ; the  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  cinnamon,  is  a red  oval  berry- 
seated  in  a small  yellow  cup,  supported  in  pairs  on  a long  footstalk; 
every  part  of  this  tree  is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  well-known 
odour  of  camphor. 

It  was  for  a considerable  time  supposed,  that  the  camphor  brought 
into  Europe  from  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  was  the  exclusive  produce  of 
the  Laurus  Camphora  ; Mr.  Colebrooke  however  detected  this 
error,  and  ascertained  that  the  camphor  brought  from  those  places, 
which  was  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the  camphor  imported  into 
Europe,  was  obtained  from  the  Dryobalanops  Camphora,  (which  we 
have  described  in  the  preceding  article.) 

From  the  Laurus  Camphora,  camphor  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion; for  this  purpose  the  roots  and  smaller  branches  are  cut  into 
chips,  which  are  suspended  in  a net,  and  placed  within  an  iron  pot 
or  still,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  water,  and  an  earthen 
head  fitted  to  it : the  water  being  set  boiling,  the  steam  penetrates 
the  contents  of  the  net,  and  the  camphor  being  thus  sublimated 
rises  into  the  capital*  where  it  is  allowed  to  concrete  on  rice  straws. 
The  camphor  thus  obtained  is  by  no  means  so  pure  or  so  valuable 
as  that  obtained  from  the  Dryobalanops.  We  are  told  by  the  Abbe 
Grosier  that  the  laurel  camphor  tree  grows  to  an  immense  size  in 
China,  and  he  describes  the  process  used  by  the  Chinese  for  obtain- 
ing the  drug  as  follows  : “ They  take  some  branches  fresh  from  the 
tree,  chop  them  very  small,  and  leave  them  steeping  for  three  days 
in  spring  water,  when  they  are  put  into  a kettle  and  boiled  for  a 
certain  time,  during  which  they  keep  continually  stirring  them  with 
a willow  stick.  This  process  is  continued  until  the  sap  of  the  chips 
is  found  to  adhere  to  the  stick  in  the  form  of  a white  frost ; they 
then  strain  the  whole,  and  throw  away  the  dregs  and  refuse.  The 
liquor  thus  obtained  is  poured  gently  into  a new  earthen  basin,  well 
varnished,  where  it  is  suffered  to  remain  one  night;  the  next 
morning  the  crude  camphor  is  found  coagulated  in  a solid  mass. 
To  purify  this  crude  substance  they  procure  some  earth  from  an  old 
earthen  wall,  which  being  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder,  is  put  into 
the  bottom  of  a basin  made  of  red  copper,  over  this  layer  of  earth 
a layer  of  camphor  is  spread,  and  so  on  alternately  for  four  layers; 
the  last  stratum,  which  is  of  very  fine  earth,  they  cover  with  penny- 
royal leaves,  and  over  the  whole  place  another  basin,  luting  the 
brims  with  a kind  of  red  earth.  The  mass  is  then  submitted  to  the 
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action  of  the  fire,  and  an  equal  degree  of  heat  kept  up  ; great  care 
is  taken  during  this  process  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  spi- 
rituous parts  by  the  cracking  or  falling  off  of  the  luting,  which 
would  destroy  the  whole  operation.  When  the  basins  have  been 
exposed  to  the  necessary  heat  they  are  taken  off  and  left  to  cool, 
after  which  they  are  separated,  and  the  sublimated  camphor  is 
found  adhering  to  the  upper  basin.  By  repeating  this  operation  the 
camphor  may  be  obtained  purer  and  in  larger  pieces.” 

The  preparation  of  the  crude  camphor  for  the  European  market 
was  for  a considerable  time  monopolized  by  the  Venetians,  until  the 
Dutch  began  to  trade  direct  to  the  East  Indies,  where  they  learned 
the  manner  of  purifying  it ; these  last  kept  the  art  a secret  as  long 
as  they  could,  but  it  is  now  practised  extensively  in  this  country. 
It  is  sublimed  in  glass  vessels,  after  being  mixed  with  -J^th  of  its 
weight  of  quicklime  ; it  is  then  fused,  either  by  increasing  the  heat 
suddenly  when  the  sublimation  is  almost  ended,  without  transferring 
the  camphor  to  different  vessels,  or  by  melting  the  sublimed  flowers 
in  a vessel  for  that  purpose:  * When  thus  refined  it  is  in  large  round 
cakes,  about  two  or  three  inches  thick,  concave  on  one  side,  and 
convex  on  the  other,  and  generally  perforated. 

Chemical  and  Sensible  Properties  of  Camphor. 
Camphor  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  a resin,  and  was  so 
designated  by  the  Dublin  College,  but  chemists  are  now  agreed  that 
it  is  a proximate  vegetable  principle,  sui  generis,  and  the  researches 
of  vegetable  chemists  have  ascertained  that  it  is  a principle  found  in 
many  trees  and  shrubs  besides  those  from  which  the  camphor  of 
commerce  is  obtained,  as  from  the  roots  of  the  cinnamon,  cassia,  and 
sassafras  laurels ; from  many  of  the  verticillata;,  as  sage,  lavender, 
rosemary,  hyssop,  &c. ; from  the  roots  of  galangale,  zedoary,  ginger, 
&c. ; and  Zea  describes  a variety  of  camphor,  procured  from  a tree 
iu  South  America,  termed  Caratte  by  the  natives,  the  botanical 
characters  of  which  are  not  known,  and  from  the  bark  of  which  the 
camphor  exudes  in  the  form  of  tears.  An  artificial  camphor  may 
he  prepared  by  passing  muriatic  acid  gas  through  oil  of  turpentine. 

Pure  camphor  has  a strong,  peculiar,  fragrant,  penetrating  odour, 
and  a bitter,  pungent,  aromatic  taste,  accompanied  with  a sense  of 
coolness;  it  is  white,  pellucid,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  friable  ; 
breaking  with  a shining,  foliated  fracture,  which  displays  a crystal- 
line texture  : notwithstanding  its  friability  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 


See  Aikin’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  and  Thomson’s  Mat.  Med. 
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be  pulverised,  requiring  for  this  purpose  to  be  slightly  moistened 
with  alcohol.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  (sp.  gr.  0.9887)  and  is  ex- 
tremely volatile  ; hence  it  should  be  kept  in  close  vessels,  otherwise 
it  loses  a very  considerable  portion  of  its  bulk  and  weight  by  eva- 
poration, particularly  in  a moist  atmosphere.  It  melts  at  a tem- 
perature of  88°  (Fahr.),  boils  at  400*,  and  sublimes  in  close  vessels, 
crystallizing  unchanged  in  hexagonal  plates,  or,  according  to  Mr. 
W.  Philips,  into  flat  octohedrons.  It  readily  ignites,  burning  with  a 
brilliant  flame,  and  giving  out  much  smoke  ; it  is  very  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water,  although  it  communicates  to  it  its  smell  and  pungency ; 
according  to  Cadet,  one  French  pint  of  water  dissolves  about  16  grs. 
of  camphor,  which  are  again  precipitated  by  pure  potass ; * the 
addition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  considerably  augments  the  solvent 
power  of  water  over  camphor. f Alcohol,  ether,  the  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  a little  diluted,  and  the  muriatic,  strong  acetic,  and 
fluoric  acids  dissolve  camphor,  as  also  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils  : 
it  is  separated,  unaltered,  from  these  solutions  by  the  addition  of 
water.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  form- 
ing artificial  tannin  ; and  by  repeated  distillation  with  nitric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  camphoric  acid.  It  unites  with  the  hardest 
resinous  substances,  converting  them  into  soft,  tenacious  masses; 
the  alkalies  have  but  little  action  on  camphor ; when  mixed  with 
clay  and  distilled  in  close  vessels,  it  is  decomposed  into  a volatile 
oil  and  charcoal ; I from  this,  it  would  appear  to  differ  from  the 
essential  oils  only  in  containing  a larger  proportion  of  carbon.  Dr. 
Thomson  gives  its  component  parts  as  follows:  carbon  6.875; 
hydrogen  1.250  ; oxygen  1.000. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  It  does  not  appear  that 
camphor  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  its  first  introduction  into 
Europe  is  ascribed  to  the  Arabians,  by  whom  it  was  called  Cafur,  or 
Canfur,  from  which  our  name  is  evidently  derived .§  By  the  Arabian 
physicians  it  was  thought  to  possess  refrigerant  powers,  a supposi- 
tion which  is  still  a subject  of  dispute.  Camphor  is  stimulant, 
diaphoretic  and  narcotic;  its  stimulant  powers  however  are  very 
transitory,  and  are  followed  by  sedative  effects.  Dr.  Woodville 
seems  to  consider  it  a direct  sedative : “ The  experiments  of 
Alexander,”  he  says,  “ who  found  that  his  pulse  was  lessened  ten 


* Ann.  de  Chiinie,  lxii.  132. 

•j.  Thomson’s  Mat.  Med. 

t According  to  Bouillon  la  Grange,  into  45.856  of  volatile  oil,  and  30.571  of  charcoal. 
$ Avicenna,  Serapion,  Clusins  Exot.  245. 
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vibrations  in  a minute,  sufficiently  establish  its  sedative  character ; 
and  though  some  instances  might  show  a contrary  effect,  they  are 
such  as  usually  occur  from  the  use  of  medicines  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  most  powerful  of  this  class,  and  are  to  be  explained 
as  a secondary  effect  upon  the  principle  of  a reaction  in  the 
system.”  Camphor  has  been  much  used  in  fevers  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  those  of  the  typhoid  kind ; in  low  nervous  fevers  attended 
with  delirium  and  watchfulness,  Dr.  Cullen  says  he  has  employed  it 
with  advantage  ; in  putrid  fevers  it  has  been  much  resorted  to,  and 
on  this  head  Dr.  Cullen  says — “ from  the  very  remarkable  antiseptic 
powers  which  it  discovers  in  experiments  out  of  the  body,  it  is  very 
probable  that  when  thrown  into  the  body  in  large  quantities,  so  that 
at  least  its  more  subtile  parts  may  be  diffused  over  the  whole  system, 
it  may  be  expected  to  produce  considerable  antiseptic  effects.”  As 
a stimulant  and  antiseptic  it  has  been  given  with  good  results,  both 
alone  and  as  an  adjunct  to  bark  and  opium,  in  cynanche  maligna, 
confluent  small-pox,  and  malignant  measles;  in  the  treatment  of 
that  peculiar  and  very  malignant  fever  which  has  so  long  prevailed 
in  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  camphor  has  been  much  used, 
particularly  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  fever.  In  spasmodic  affections, 
as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  chorea,  asthma,  painful  menstruation,  hypo- 
chondria, &c.  camphor  has  been  found  eminently  useful.  Dr.  Cullen 
has  had  several  instances  of  a paroxysm  of  epilepsy  which  was 
expected  in  the  night,  prevented  by  a dose  of  camphor  at  bed -time, 
even  when  the  camphor  was  given  alone,  but  he  found  it  especially 
useful  when  given  in  conjunction  with  ammoniated  copper,  the 
sulphate,  or  the  the  flowers  of  zinc.  From  its  narcotic  and  anodyne 
effects,  which  are  produced  without  any  material  increase  of  the 
pulse,  it  has  been  successfully  employed  to  allay  pain  and  irritation 
in  acute  rheumatism,  gonorrhoea,  gout,  pneumonia,  and  other  inflam- 
matory diseases,  as  mania  and  inflammatory  fevers;  in  these  cases 
it  should  be  preceded  by  evacuations,  and  given  in  combination 
with  nitre  or  antimonials,  and  in  maniacal  cases  with  opium.  Dr. 
Cullen  did  not  find  much  benefit  to  result  from  the  use  of  camphor 
in  mania,  but  many  of  the  continental  physicians  have  recorded 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  attended  with  the  best  effects.  Camphor 
is  sometimes  given  to  obviate  the  irritating  effects  of  other  medicines, 
as  cantharides,  mezereon,  squill,  the  saline  preparations  of  mercury, 
and  drastic  purgatives  ; Dr.  Cullen  did  not  find  it  to  possess  this 
latter  property.  In  moderate  doses  camphor  operates  as  a cordial, 
increasing  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  exhilarating  the  spirits  ; it 
likewise  softens  and  renders  fuller  the  pulse,  and  promotes  diapho- 
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resis:  in  larger  doses  it  allays  irritation  and  spasm,  abates  pain,  and 
induces  sleep.  The  proper  dose  of  camphor  seems  to  be  somewhat 
undefined  at  present;  in  this  country  it  has  been  rarely  given  to  the 
extent  of  9i.  In  immoderate  doses  it  has  been  found  to  produce 
vomiting,  vertigo,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  other  deleterious  effects. 
Dr.  Cullen,  however,  notices  a case  of  mania  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Latta,  surgeon,  in  which  the  dose  of  camphor  was  gradually  increased 
to  above  sixty  grains  three  times  a day,  without  any  untoward 
effects,  and  by  which  the  cure  was  effected.  Dr.  Heberden  relates 
two  instances  in  which  camphor  seemed  to  occasion  stranguary  ; Dr. 
Cullen  considers  these  accidental  occurrences,  and  says  he  has 
“ employed  it  fifty  times,  even  in  large  doses,  without  ever  observing 
its  having  any  effect  upon  the  urinary  passages.”  We  shall  now 
quote  what  Dr.  Cullen  says  on  the  subject  of  the  dose  of  this  sub- 
stance. “ It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  very  different  quantities  ; and 
it  appears  to  me  from  many  trials,  that  doses  of  a few  grains, 
repeated  only  after  long  intervals,  have  hardly  any  effect  at  all,  and 
that  to  obtain  sensible  effects  from  it,  it  must  either  be  given  in  large 
doses,  not  under  that  of  twenty  grains,  or,  if  given  in  small  doses, 
these  must  be  repeated  frequently  after  short  intervals.  To  what 
length  in  either  way  we  may  proceed  I have  not  experience  enough 
1o  determine  with  any  precision.  From  the  effects  of  two  scruples 
given  in  one  dose,  (in  a case  narrated)  and  in  another  quoted  from 
Dr.  Hoffmann,  it  would  appear  that  such  doses  are  violent  and  dan- 
gerous, but  from  some  other  experiments  it  appears  that  larger  doses 
have  been  sometimes  given  with  impunity  ; and  when  it  is  given  in 
divided  doses,  it  appears  from  Collin’s  experiments,  that  it  may  be 
given  to  the  quantity  of  a drachm,  or  two  drachms  in  the  course  of 
a day;  and  in  one  of  his  experiments  it  was  giveu  to  the  quantity  of 
half  an  ounce.  It  is  probable  that  from  large  doses  only  consider- 
able effects  are  to  be  expected  ; and  as  it  appears  that  the  effects  of 
camphor  are  not  very  durable  in  the  body,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
repeated  and  long  continued  use  of  it  may  be  necessary  to  the  cure 
of  several  diseases.”  We  shall  conclude  this  part,  an  important  one, 
of  our  subject,  by  offering  as  an  opinion  of  our  own,  that  much 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  system  at  the  time  the  medicine  is  ad- 
ministered ; the  active  properties  of  camphor  evidently  reside  in  the 
highly  volatile  oil  which  is  one  of  its  components,  and  where  the 
capillary  system  is  open,  and  a diaphoresis  induced,  by  which  this 
volatile  substance  is  carried  off,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  dose  of  camphor  may  be  pushed  much  farther  than  when  the 
capillaries  are  closed,  as  in  the  dry  hot  state,  of  the  skin  which 
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accompanies  several  febrile  disorders  ; and  on  this  assumption  we 
would  recommend  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  where  deleterious  effects 
are  produced  by  an  over-dose  of  this  substance.111  Camphor  taken 
inwardly  by  birds,  or  quadrupeds,  as  rabbits,  dogs,  sheep,  &c.  to  the 
quantity  of  a drachm,  has  invariably  been  found  to  produce  delete- 
rious effects.  In  some  experiments  upon  dogs,  M.  Defermon  found 
that  contraction  of  the  spleen  takes  place,  producing  a rugose  ap- 
pearance of  its  surface,  and  a movement  throughout  the  whole 
viscus. 

As  a local  application  camphor  is  used  in  frictions,  dissolved  in 
oils,  alcohol,  or  acetic  acids,  for  allaying  rheumatic  and  muscular 
pains;  with  the  addition  of  laudanum  it  has  been  found  very  effica- 
cious when  rubbed  on  the  abdomen,  in  flatulent  colic,  dysentery, 
and  visceral  inflammation  ; as  a collyrium  it  is  useful  in  ophthalmia, 
and  dissolved  in  oil  as  an  injection  in  ardor  urinae  ; in  tenesmus  occa- 
sioned by  ascarides,  or  other  irritations  of  the  rectum,  it  has  been 
found  useful  as  an  enema.  “ A pill  of  camphor  and  opium,  or  a 
solution  of  camphor  in  spirit  of  turpentine,  put  into  the  hollow  of  a 
carious  tooth,  affords  almost  immediate  relief  in  tooth  ache.  Twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  camphor  added  to  a common  poultice  and 
applied  to  the  perinaeum  allays  chordee  in  gonorrhoea.”! 

Camphor  should  be  given  in  a state  of  very  minute  division,  other- 
wise it  is  apt  to  produce  pain  in  the  stomach  ; for  this  purpose  it 
ought  to  be  well  triturated  in  a mortar  with  some  dry  powder,  as 
nitre  or  sugar : but  the  best  way  to  reduce  it  to  a fine  powder  is  by 
the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  alcohol,  or  it  may  be  rubbed  up  with 
mucilage  and  almond  emulsion  so  as  to  suspend  it  in  water,  and  this 
form  is  preferred  by  many  to  pills  or  boluses.  We  have  found  the 
Mistura  Camphora  one  of  the  best  preparations,  where  the  camphor 
was  intended  to  act  merely  as  a cordial  or  diaphoretic. 

Off.  Pp.  Acidum  Acetosura  Camphoratum,  E.  D. 

Emulsio  Camphorata,  E* 

Linimentum  Camphorae,  L.  E.  D. 

— Camphorae  Comp.  L. 

Saponis,  L.  E.  D. 

Mistura  Camphorae,  L.  D, 

Spiritus  Camphorae,  L.  E.  D. 

Tinctura  Camphorae  Comp.  L.  E.  D. 


* Opium  is  recommended  as  the  best  autidote  to  au  over-dose  of  camphor. 
+ Thomson’s  Mat.  Med. 
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Officinal  Euphorbium  or  Spurge  * 


Class  Dodecandria. — Order  Trigynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Tricooca:,  Linn.  Euphorbia,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  four  or  five  petalled,  fixed  to  the  calyx. 
Calyx  one-leaved,  ventricose.  Capsule  tricoccous. 

Spec.  Char.  Aculeate,  naked,  many  angled,  prickles  in 
pairs,  spreading,  equal. 


This  species  of  Euphorbia  is  a perennial,  shrubby,  and  very  suc- 
culent plant.  It  is  a native  of  Africa,  where  it  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance. This  plant  is  the  AevJpov  eu([)op[liov  of  Dioscorides,  and 
derived  its  name  from  Euphorbius,  physician  to  Juba,  King  of 
Lybia,  who  named  it,  in  honour  of  his  physician.  The  genus  Eu- 
phorbia comprises  a very  numerous  family  of  singular  plants,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  twenty  f species  of  which  are  cultivated 
in  our  botanic  gardens.  The  Euphorbia  Officinarum  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  about  the  year  1597. 

The  stem  of  this  plant  rises  to  about  five  feet  in  height,  is  simple 
or  branched  towards  the  top,  erect,  round  and  angled  or  furrowed, 
with  eight  or  more  longitudinal  fissures ; the  branches  are  destitute 
of  leaves,  and  go  otf  first  horizontally  and  then  ascend;  are  more 
distinctly  angled  than  the  stem,  scolloped  and  furnished  with 
prickles,  which  are  everywhere  double ; the  flowers  are  sessile,  on 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  at  each  pair  of  spines,  of  a crim- 
son or  yellowish  colour  ; the  calyx  is  monophyllus,  bell-shaped,  per- 
sistent, and  cut  into  five  marginal  teeth : the  petals  are  four,  turbi- 
nated, gibbous,  thick,  truncated,  and  attached  by  claws  to  the  mar- 


* Fig.  a.  the  corolla  magnified,  b.  The  germen  and  styles,  magnified,  c.  An 
anther,  magnified,  d.  The  calyx,  magnified. 

+ Twelve  of  whieh  are  natives  of  Britain. 
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gin  of  the  calyx  ; the  filaments  are  about  twelve,  capillary,  longer 
than  the  petals,  and  support  globular  two-lobed  anthers ; the  ger- 
men  is  roundish,  three-lobed,  with  a simple  short  style,  crowned 
with  three  spreading,  obtuse  stigmas  ; the  capsule  is  tricoccous, 
elastic,  and  contains  three  roundish  seeds. 

The  Euphorbia  of  the  shops  is  the  concrete  juice  of  this  plant, 
which  is  obtained  by  making  slight  incisions  in  the  branches  with  a 
knife,  from  which  a milky  juice  exudes,  which  by  exposure  to  the 
air;  soon  becomes  solid.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Jackson,  that  in  the 
lower  regions  of  Mount  Atlas  the  inhabitants  collect  the  gum  resin, 
which  they  call  furbiune,  in  September.  The  quantity  yielded  by 
the  plants  is  so  considerable  that  they  are  cut  only  once  in  four 
years,  the  produce  then  obtained  being  sufficient  to  supply  all  Europe 
for  that  space  of  time.  The  recent  juice  is  so  corrosive  as  to  erode 
the  skin  wherever  it  touches,  and  the  people  who  gather  it,  are 
obliged  to  tie  a cloth  over  their  mouths  and  nostrils  to  protect  them 
from  the  acrid  dust  of  the  withered  branches.  We  are  told  by 
Bruce,  that  “ when  the  tree  grows  old,  the  branches  wither,  and  in 
place  of  milk  the  inside  appears  to  be  full  of  powder,  which  is  so 
pungent,  that  the  small  dust  which  he  drew  upon  striking  a withered 
branch  seemed  to  threaten  to  make  him  sneeze  to  death,  and  the 
touching  the  milk  with  his  fingers,  excoriated  them  as  if  scalded 
with  boiling  water.” 

The  Euphorbia  imported  into  Europe,  however,  is  the  produce  of 
several  species  of  this  plant,  many  of  which  furnish  a similar  juice 
to  the  one  we  have  described,  among  which  are  the  Euphorbia  Anti- 
quorum  and  Euphorbia  Cauariensis  of  Wildenow. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  Euphorbium  is 
brought  to  us  immediately  from  Barbary,  in  packages  containing  from 
100  to  150  lbs.  weight.  It  is  in  small  drops  of  an  irregular  form,  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour  externally,  but  somewhat  white  within,  and  breaks 
easily  between  the  fingers.  It  is  inodorous  ; when  first  chewed  it 
has  little  taste,  but  soon  gives  a very  acrid,  burning  sensation  to  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  which  is  very  permanent.  It  is  soluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  almonds,  and  partially  so  in  acids 
and  alkalies.  When  the  ethereal  tincture  is  evaporated  on  water,  it 
leaves  on  the  side  of  the  glass  a pellicle  of  transparent  resin,  resem- 
bling an  officinal  plaister.  When  triturated  with  water  it  renders  it 
milky,  but  only  one  part  in  seven  of  the  Euphorbia  is  dissolved. 
Alcohol  takes  up  about  one  part  in  four,  and  forms  a clear  straw- 
coloured  solution,  which  is  rendered  milky  by  the  addition  of  water. 
It  burns  with  an  agreeable  smell  and  a bright  flame  ; its  specific 
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gravity  is  1.124.  Braconnot*  makes  100  parts  of  Euphorbium  to 
contain  37.0  of  resin,  19.0  wax,  20.5  malate  of  lime,  which  was 
mistaken  for  gum,  2.0  malate  of  potass,  5.0  water,  13.5  woody 
matter,  and  3.0  loss. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Euphorbium  is  powerfully 
cathartic  and  emetic,  hence  it  was  formerly  given  as  a hydragogue 
in  dropsies,  &c.  but  its  effects  are  so  violent,  even  when  exhibited  in 
small  doses,  that  it  is  now  very  seldom  given  internally.  It  is  also  a 
powerful  errhine,  but  requires  dilution,  for  if  used  alone  its  action 
is  so  violent  as  to  produce  inflammation  and  haemorrhage.  When 
properly  diluted  with  starch  or  some  other  inert  powder,  and  used 
ivith  discretion,  it  has  been  found  an  excellent  errhine  in  lethargy, 
deafness,  paralysis,  amaurosis,  palsy,  &c. 

Poisonous  Effects.  Euphorbium  is  ranked  by  toxicologists, 
among  the  acrid  poisons.  Orfila  made  many  experiments  on  dogs 
to  ascertain  the  effects  of  Euphorbium  on  the  animal  economy,  and 
from  them  has  drawn  the  following  conclusions : First,  That  Euphor- 
bium exerts  a local  action  extremely  violent,  capable  of  producing 
acute  inflammation.  Secondly,  That  its  fatal  effects  depend  rather  on 
sympathetic  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  than  on  its  absorption. 
Thirdly,  That  it  acts  on  the  human  species  as  on  dogs. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1760,  a case  is  recorded  of 
a Mrs.  Willis,  who  took  by  mistake  two  ounces  of  the  tincture  of 
Euphorbium,  prepared  with  two  drachms  of  camphor  and  two  of 
Euphorbium  to  two  ounces  of  rectified  spirit.  Immediately  after 
she  experienced  a violent  suffocation,  attended  with  a burning  pain 
in  the  mouth  and  stomach  ; large  draughts  of  warm  water  were  im- 
mediately exhibited,  which  produced  copious  vomiting;  the  burning 
pain  at  the  stomach  continuing,  she  was  ordered  to  drink  oil  and 
water  alternately ; the  vomiting  continuing,  an  ounce  of  ipecacu- 
anha wine  was  administered,  which  produced  copious  evacuation 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  after  which  an  opiate  and  mild  dilu- 
ents soon  produced  tranquility.  The  violent  effects  produced  by  the 
tincture  of  Euphorbium  in  this  case  must  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
camphor. 

Many  other  species  of  Euphorbia  are  equally  violent  in  their 
effects,  viz.  Euphorbia  Antiquorum,  Euphorbia  Palustris,  Euphor- 
bia Hiberna,  Euphorbia  Characias,  Euphorbia  Amygdaloides,  Eu- 
phorbia Canariensis,  Euphorbia  Verrucosa,  Euphorbia  Platiphyllos, 


* Annales  de  Cliimie,  Ixviii.  44. 
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Euphorbia  Exiqua,  Euphorbia  Mauritania,  Euphorbia  Nerifolia, 
and  Euphorbia  E*sula.  We  are  told  by  Scapuli,  that  this  last 
species  produced  death  in  a woman,  in  half  an  hour  after  she  had 
swallowed  thirty  grains  of  the  root.  The  same  author  witnessed 
gangrene  and  death  to  follow  the  application  of  Euphorbia  Esula  to 
the  abdomen. 

Several  different  species  of  Euphorbia  have  also  been  used  medi- 
cinally, viz.  the  Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha,  which,  in  doses  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  generally  proves  emetic,  and  acts 
without  much  violence.  The  Euphorbia  Corollata  is  a pretty 
certain  purgative,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  double  the 
quantity  proves  emetic.  The  juice  of  the  Euphorbia  Helioscopia 
proves  an  useful  application  for  destroying  warts.  The  seeds  of  the 
Euphorbia  Lathyrus  are  emetic,  and  have  been  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  ipecacuanha,  and  the  oil  expressed  from  them  is 
powerfully  cathartic. 

Off.  Euphorbium  (the  gum  resin.) 


SIUM  NODIFOLIUM. 

Procumbent  Water  Parsnip .* 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Digynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellate. 

Gen.  Char.  Fruit  sub-ovate,  striated.  Involucre  many 
leaved.  Petals  cordate. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  unequally  pinnate.  Leaflets  serrated. 
Umbels  axillary,  sessile. 


This  perennial  indigenous  plant  is  common  in  rivers,  fens,  and 
ditches,  flowering  in  July  and  August.  The  root  is  long,  creeping. 


* Fig.  a.  a (lower,  magnilied.  b.  The  germen  and  styles. 
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and  supplied  with  numerous  fibres  ; the  stem  is  procumbent,  thick,, 
jointed,  succulent,  scored,  branched,  aud  seldom  exceeds  a foot  in 
length  ; the  leaves  are  pinnate,  consisting  of  three  or  four  pairs  of 
pinnae,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; the  pinnae  are  ovate,  pointed, 
serrated,  and  sessile ; the  flowers  are  produced  in  solitary,  axillary 
umbels,  which  are  composed  of  from  five  to  nine  umbellets  ; the 
general  involucrum  is  composed  of  one  leaf  when  present,  but  it  is 
frequently  altogether  wanting ; the  involucel  consists  of  five  or 
seven  pointed  concave  leaflets,  the  length  of  the  pedicels ; the  co- 
rolla is  composed  of  five  white  petals,  which  are  bent  inwards  at 
their  apices ; the  filaments  are  slender,  longer  than  the  corolla,  and 
furnished  with  roundish  anthers  ; the  germen  is  small,  placed  be- 
neath the  corolla,  and  supports  two  slender  reflexed  styles,  termi- 
nated by  blunt  stigmas ; the  fruit  is  ovate,  small,  and  divisible 
into  two  seeds,  which  are  flat  on  one  side,  on  the  other  convex  and 
scored. 

This  plant  does  not  possess  any  particular  sensible  properties, 
and  its  medical  virtues  are  also  said  to  be  very  trivial ; but  although 
it  is  now  but  little  used,  we  have  the  testimony  of  former  writers  in 
favour  of  its  efficacy,  in  a variety  of  disorders,*  particularly  as  an 
antiscorbutic,  and  in  cutaneous  eruptions  and  tumours  of  the  lym- 
phatic system.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Withering,  that  a young  lady  six 
years  old,  was  cured  of  an  obstinate  cutaneous  disease,  by  taking 
three  large  spoonfuls  of  the  juice  twice  a day  ; and  he  further  says, 
**  I have  repeatedly  given  to  adults  three  or  four  ounces  every  morn- 
ing in  similar  complaints  with  the  greatest  advantage.”  It  is  not 
nauseous,  and  children  take  it  readily  if  mixed  with  milk,  in  doses 
of  three  or  four  ounces,  it  neither  affects  the  head,  the  stomach,  nor 
the  bowels. 

The  juice  may  be  given  to  children  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three 
table  spoonsful  once  or  twice  a day ; dose  for  adults,  three  or  four 
ounces  every  morning. 

Off.  The  Herb. 


* Berry,  Ray,  Withering,  &c. 
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Contrajerva * 


Class  Moncecia. — Order  Diandria. 

Nat.  Ord.  Scabridje,  Linn.  Urtica:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Receptacle  common,  one-leafed,  fleshy,  in 
which  solitary  seeds  are  placed  in  sockets  without  attach- 
ment. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  irregularly  laciniated,  serrated.  Scapes 
rooted.  Receptacles  quadrangular. 


This  perennial  plant  is  a native  of  South  America,  and  some  of 
the  West  India  islands.  Nicholas  Monardus  (above  two  centuries  ago) 
is  the  first  author  who  mentions  this  plant,  the  roots  of  which  he  says, 
are  called  by  the  Spanish  Indians  Contrajerva,  signifying  an  antidote 
to  poison.  We  are  told  by  Clusius,  that  he  received  some  roots  from 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  which  were  brought  from  Peru,  where  they  were 
highly  valued,  and  supposed  to  counteract  the  effects  of  every  kind 
of  poison.  It  is  not  improbable,  but  the  roots  which  are  imported 
into  Europe  are  the  produce  of  several  species  of  Dorstenia  ; for 
we  are  told  by  Dr.  Houston,  that  the  officinal  contrajerva  is  the 
root  of  the  Dorstenia  Houstonia,  and  Dorstenia  Drakena.f 

The  root  is  fusiform,  knotty,  branching,  furnished  with  many 
fibres,  externally  brown,  and  internally  whitish  ; the  leaves  are  irre- 
gularly formed,  being  lobed  or  dentated,  and  placed  upon  long 
radical  footstalks,  which  are  winged  towards  the  leaves  ; the  lobes 
are  veined,  serrated,  and  pointed ; the  stems  are  simple  scapes, 
which  rise  about  four  inches  in  height,  and  each  supports  an  irregu- 
lar, quadrangular,  fleshy  receptacle,  which  contains  the  parts  of 
fructification  ; the  flowers  are  scarcely  conspicuous,  but  are  found 
to  be  male  and  female,  closely  situated  together,  immersed  in  the  re- 


* Fig.  a.  i portion  of  the  receptacle,  magnified,  shewing  the  male  and  female 
flowers,  b.  A seed. 

f Vide  Clusius  Exot,  p.  311.  Phil.  Trans.  No,  421,  p.  195. 
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ceptacle,  and  occupying  the  whole  of  its  disc ; the  former  consists  of 
two  slender  short  filaments,  with  yellow  anthers ; the  latter  of  a 
roundish  germen,  supporting  a single  style,  terminated  by  an  obtuse 
stigma ; the  capsule,  when  ripe,  possesses  an  elastic  power,  by  which 
the  seeds  are  thrown  out  with  considerable  force. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Contrajerva  root  has  a peculiar  but 
not  unpleasant  odour,  its  taste  is  bitter,  when  chewed  it  heats  the 
mouth,  and  leaves  a pretty  lasting  impression  on  the  tongue;-  these 
qualities  it  preserves  when  dried  and  reduced  to  a state  of  powder. 
The  watery  infusion  is  of  a brown  colour,  with  the  taste  of  the  root ; it 
is  not  altered  by  sulphate  of  iron  ; the  watery  decoction  is  of  a dark 
red  brown,  and  very  mucilaginous.  The  alcoholic  tincture  reddens 
vegetable  blues,  is  not  altered  by  sulphate  of  iron,  but  is  precipi- 
tated by  water,  and  on  the  spirit  being  distilled  off,  leaves  a rather 
acrid  resin,  with  the  taste  of  the  root. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Contrajerva  is  a gentle 
stimulant  diaphoretic  and  tonic,  and  is  frequently  given  in  exanthe- 
matous diseases,  typhus,  dysentery,  and  in  some  kinds  of  diarrhoea. 
It  is  also  a useful  remedy  in  rheumatism,  both  chronic  and  acute, 
in  fevers  attending  the  dentition  of  weak  infants,  and  to  women  after 
their  accouchement.* 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.  Pulvis  Contrajervae  Compositus,  L. 

CROTON  ELUTERIA. 

Elutheria  Croton. 


Class  Moncbcia. — Order  Monadelphia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Tricoccas,  Linn.  Euphorbije,  Juss. 


* The  late  Sir  Rd.  Croft  usually  prescribed  the  compound  powder  of  contrajerva  in 
combination  with  ether  and  cinnamon  water,  in  preference  to  the  antiquated  spermaceti 
draught.  We  have  followed  his  practice  with  the  most  decisive  advantage  to  our  pa- 
tients ; the  above  combination  generally  relieving  the  after-pains,  and  promoting  gentle 
diaphoresis.— Ed. 
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Gen.  Char.  Male.  Calyx  cylindrical,  IS ve- toothed.  Co- 

rolla five-petalled.  Stamens  ten  to  fifteen. 

Female.  Calyx  many-leaved.  Corolla  none. 
Styles  three,  bifid.  Capsule  three-celled.  Seed  one. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  entire,  under-side 
downy.  Stem  arborescent. 


This  tree  is  a native  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  it  has  also  been 
found  in  Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Wright.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
Britain  about  the  year  1748,  by  Mr.  P.  Miller,  who  says,  “ this  plant 
will  live  through  the  winter  in  an  airy  glass  case,  without  artificial 
Iieat,  but  in  that  situation  should  have  very  little  water  in  winter,  for 
the  plant  abounds  with  a milky  juice  like  the  Euphorbia,  so  must  at 
no  season  of  the  year  have  too  much  wet ; it  may  be  propagated  by 
cutting,  during  the  summer  season.” 

This  tree  seldom  exceeds  twenty  feet  in  height,*  the  stem  divides 
into  numerous  branches  towards  the  top,  and  is  covered  with  a 
brownish  smooth  bark  ; the  young  branches  when  broken,  ooze  out 
a thick  balsamic  liquor ; the  leaves  are  entire,  ovate  or  cordate,  lan- 
ceolate, and  somewhat  elongated  towards  the  apex,  on  the  upper 
side  of  a bright  green,  and  stand  alternately  on  footstalks ; the 
flowers  are  in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes  ; the  calyx  is  divided 
into  five  ovate  leaflets  ; the  petals  are  five,  whitish,  oblong,  obtuse,  and 
spreading  ; the  female  flowers  are  composed  of  a roundish  germen, 
supporting  three  bifid  spreading  styles,  terminated  by  obtuse  stig- 
mata : the  male  flowers  have  ten  subulate  filaments,  supporting  erect, 
compressed  anthers ; the  capsule  is  superior, globular,  rough,  marked 
with  six  furrows,  and  divided  into  three  cells,  containing  a solitary 
oval  shining  seed. 

The  tree  we  have  described,  is  now  generally  believed  by  bota- 
nists to  be  the  species  which  supplies  the  cascarilla  bark  of  the  shops, 
although  the  London  College  refers  it  to  the  Croton  Cascarilla  of 
Linnaeus,  the  bark  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  has  none  of 
the  sensible  qualities  of  cascarilla  : but  it  is  very  probable,  that  the 
cascarilla  bark  may  be  the  produce  of  various  species  of  Clutia.f 
Cascarilla  bark  is  imported  into  Europe  chiefly  from  the  Bahama 


* In  this  country  it  seldom  exceeds  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  Miller’s  Gard. 
Diet. 

T This  tree  is  the  Clutia  Elutheria  of  Linnaeus. 
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Islands,  where  it  forms  a principal  export ; it  comes  packed  in 
chests  and  bales;  and  consists  of  pieces  in  quills,, from  six  to  eight 
inches  long,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  covered 
with  a thin  whitish  epidermis. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Qualities,  &c.  Cascarilla  bark 
is  warm,  aromatic,  spicy,  and  somewhat  bitter,  the  bitterness  in- 
creasing as  it  is  chewed.  The  colour  of  the  inside  of  the  pieces  is  a 
reddish  cinnamon  hue  ; they  break  witjj  a close  fracture  and  short. 
It  takes  fire  readily  and  burns  vividly,  but  when  taken  from  the  fire 
or  candle  it  soon  goes  out,  and  emits  a very  grateful  odour,  resem- 
bling musk  or  amber.  The  watery  infusion  is  of  a reddish  brown, 
fragrant,  bitter,  and  becomes  of  a darker  brown  with  sulphate  of 
iron.  It  gives  out  its  active  constituents  completely  to  proof  spirit; 
thirty  pounds  of  bark  yield  nearly  sixteen  ounces  of  essential  oil.* 
Ether  takes  up  one  and  a half  part  in  ten,  and  when  evaporated  on 
the  surface  of  water,  leaves  a thick  pellicle  of  bitter  resin.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  Tromsdorff,  it  contains  18  per  cent,  of  muci- 
lage and  bitter  principle,  15  of  resin,  1.5  of  volatile  oil,  1 of  water, 
and  64.5  of  woody  fibre. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cascarilla  bark  is  both  tonic 
and  aromatic.  It  was  first  introduced  into  practice  by  Professor  Stis- 
ser,  in  the  year  1690,  who  recommended  it  as  a powerful  diuretic 
and  carminative,  having  used  it  with  success  in  calculous,  phthisical, 
scorbutic,  and  other  complaints.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  sold  in 
Germany  as  a species  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  was  much  used  by  the 
German  physicians  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  with  great 
success ; but  although  its  virtues  have  been  much  over-rated  as  a 
febrifuge,  yet  its  tonic  and  astringent  powers  are  not  inconsiderable, 
and  it  has  been  successfully  employed  in  dyspepsia,  and  debility  of  the 
digestive  organs,  in  the  latter  stage  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  ; it  i 
may  also  be  given  with  much  advantage  in  most  cases  requiring  the 
aid  of  a gentle  tonic  and  corroborant.  The  late  Dr.  Underwood  re- 
commended it  in  the  gangrenous  thruslr  of  infants.  It  may  be  given 
in  substance,  (powdered)  from  fifteen  grains  to  one  drachm  several 
times  a day  ; or  in  infusion,  one  ounce  bruised,  to  one  pint  of  boiling 
water,  of  which  a wine-glassful  may  be  taken  three  times  a day. 
It  is  also  given  in  the  form  of  extract  and  tincture. 

Off.  The  Bark. 

Off,  Pp.  Extractum  Cascarillae,  D. 

Infusum  Cascarillae,  L. 

Tinctura  Cascarillae,  L.  D. 


* Gray’s  Elements. 
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P almated  Menispermum  * 


Class  Dkecia. — Ord.  Dodecandria. 

Nat.  Ord.  Menisperme.®. 

Gen.  Char. — Male.  Calyx  two-leaved.  Petals  four  or  six 
exterior,  eight  interior  Stamens  sixteen. 

Female.  Corolla  similar  to  that  of  the  male. 
Stamens  eight,  sterile.  Germens  two  or  three.  Berries  one- 
seeded. 


This  species  of  Cocculus  is  a native  of  the  eastern  part  of 
southern  Africa ; it  lias  been  ascertained,  that  it  grows  naturally, 
and  in  great  abundance  inland,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  in 
the  thick  forests  about  Oibo  and  Mosambique,  on  the  Zanquebar 
coast  of  Africa.  This  discovery  we  owe  to  M.  J.  F.  Fortin,  a 
French  gentleman,  settled  at  Madras,  who  brought  to  that  place, 
from  Mosambique,  in  September  1805,  an  entire  offset,  (from 
the  main  root)  of  a larger  size  than  usual,  from  which  a plant 
was  raised  in  Dr.  Anderson’s  garden,  at  Madras;  but  the  genus 
could  not  be  determined  for  want  of  female  flowers.  From  a 
drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Linnasan  Society,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  of  the  natural  order  Menispermeae ; but,  as  it  was  a 
male  plant  only,  the  genus  and  species  were  undetermined  until  they 
were  fixed  by  De  Candolle.  Dr.  Berry  drew  up  the  following 
character  of  the  male  plant,  but  the  female  plant  has  not  yet  been 
described. f 

The  root  is  perennial,  ramose,  and  bears  fusiform  tubers ; the 
stems  are  annual,  withering  at  the  end  of  seven  months ; voluble, 
simple,  round,  hairy,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a goose-quill ; the 
leaves  are  five-lobed,  and  five-nerved,  with  entire,  acuminate  lobes, 
and  stand  upon  round  hairy  petioles,  shorter  than  the  leaves ; the 
male  flowers  are  in  axillary,  solitary,  compound  racemes,  bearing 


* Fig.  «.  the  root.  6.  A flower,  greatly  magnified,  c.  A bractea.  </.  A stameD, 
(both  the  last  magnified.) 

t Asiatic  Researches,  yoI.  x. 
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partial,  hairy,  alternate  peduncles,  with  sessile  flowers ; and  lan- 
ceolate, ciliated  deciduous  bracteas  ; the  calyx  is  hexaphyllous,  with 
three  exterior,  and  three  interior  leaflets,  equal,  oblong,  obtuse, 
and  glabrous ; the  corolla  is  composed  of  six  minute  petals,  which 
are  oblong,  obtuse,  concave,  and  fleshy  ; the  stamens  are  six,  a little 
longer  than  the  corolla  ; the  anthers  are  four-lobed  and  four-celled ; 
there  is  no  pistillum. 

Calumba  root  is  the  staple  export  of  the  Portuguese  from  Mozam- 
bique ; and,  from  the  quantity  exported,  it  is  not  a little  remarkable 
that  the  place  of  growth  should  have  been  so  long  unknown,  or 
doubtful  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  roots  are  dug  up  in  March, 
but  the  offsets  only  are  taken.  Soon  after  they  are  dug  up,  they  are 
cut  into  slices,  strung  on  cords,  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  shade; 
when  sufficiently  dry,  they  break  short,  and  are  then  deemed  good, 
but,  when  they  are  soft  and  of  a dark  colour,  their  quality  is  con- 
sidered bad,  and  not  marketable.  The  dried  root  is  brought  to  this 
country  packed  in  bags,  or  cases.  It  is  in  transverse  sections,  ge- 
nerally about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter.* 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Calumba  root  is 
bitter,  and  slightly  aromatic  ; it  breaks  with  a starchy  fracture,  and 
is  easily  pulverized  ; when  chewed,  it  softens  and  nearly  dissolves  in 
the  mouth.  Its  smell  is  weak,  with  a very  slight  aromatic  odour. 
Boiling  water  takes  up  about  one-third  of  its  weight,  the  infusion 
has  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  root ; it  is  not  altered  by  sulphate 
of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate,  nor  by  emetic  tartar  ; 
but  it  is  copiously  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  tincture  of  nut- 
galls,  lime  water,  and  yellow  cinchona  bark.  It  gives  out  its  virtues 
also  to  alcohol,  and  proof  spirit,  but  the  latter  is  the  best  men- 
struum. It  affords  an  essential  oil,  by  repeated  distillation  with  water; 
the  remaining  decoction  yields  malate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  M. 
Planclie  obtained  from  this  root  one-third  its  weight  of  starch,  a 
yellow  bitter  resin,  and  a large  proportion  of  a substance  which  re- 
sembled animal  matter. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Calumba  root  is  considered 
a powerful  antiseptic  and  tonic,  and  also  to  possess  some  astringent 


* We  are  told  that  the  root  of  white  bryony,  tinged  with  the  tincture  of  calumba, 
has  been  not  unfrequently  substituted  for  this  root. 
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properties ; hence,  it  is  recommended  in  diarrhoea,*  cholera  mor- 
bus, general  debility,  and  in  certain  stages  of  phthisis;  it  has  also 
been  found  useful  in  allaying  nervous  irritability,  for  strengthening 
the  digestive  organs,  and  for  allaying  the  nausea  and  vomiting  which 
accompany  pregnancy,  and  in  the  low  stage  of  puerperal  fever.f 
It  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  in  dyspepsia.  Calumba  root  may  be 
given  in  powder,  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains,  three  or 
four  times  a day ; or  in  the  form  of  infusion,  either  alone,  or  in  com- 
bination with  aromatics,  opiates,  neutral  or  alkaline  salts,  according 
to  circumstances. 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.  Infusum  Calumbae,  L.  E. 

Tinctura  Calumbae,  L.  E.  D. 
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Class  Pentandria. — Ord.  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  HederacejE,  Linn.  Vitis,  Just. 

Gen.  Char.  Petals  cohering  at  the  apex,  shrivelling. 
Berry  five-sided,  superior. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  sinuous,  lohed,  serrated. 


The  records  of  the  Vine  are  as  ancient  as  the  records  of  the  world 
itself,  and  its  well  known  produce,  wine,  seems  to  have  been  coeval 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit,  since  we  read  in  the  Mosaic  history, 
that  “Noah  began  to  bean  husbandman,  and  he  planted  a vineyard. 


* By  the  natives  of  Mosambique,  and  also  by  those  at  a remote  distance,  this  root 
is  considered  almost  a specific  for  every  disorder  of  long  standing,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  dysentery  and  venereal  disorders. 

t Vide  Denman’s  Introduction  to  Midwifery,  vol.  ii.  p.  524. 

% Fig.  a.  the  corolla,  magnified,  b.  A magnified  anther,  e.  Flowers  of  the  natu- 
r size. 
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And  he  drank  of  the  wine  and  was  drunken.”*  This  is  the  first  men- 
tion made  of  the  vine  in  Holy  Writ ; but  from  the  circumstance  of 
Noah  planting  a vineyard  immediately  after  the  waters  had  subsided, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  vine  was  an  object  of  culture  in  the  anti- 
deluvian  world.  To  give  to  the  vine  “ a local  habitation  and  a 
name,”  cannot  therefore  be  a task  of  difficulty.  The  land  of  Ca- 
naan, a tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  mountains  of  Arabia,  and  extending  from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia, 
wan  probably  the  first  district  where  the  vine  was  regularly 
cultivated;!  and  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  very  soon  intro- 
duced into  the  neighbouring  country  of  Egypt,  if,  indeed,  we 
may  not  consider  it  as  indigenous  to  the  northern  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  precise  time  of  its  introduction  into  Europe 
is  a matter  of  more  uncertainty  ; but  as  the  colonies  which  Cadmus 
carried  into  Thebes  in  Bcetia,  were  descended  from  the  Canaanites, 
as  were  also  the  first  settlers  in  Sicily;  Sardinia,  Malta,  Cyprus, J 
Corfu,  and  Gades,  or  Cadiz,  we  may  conclude  that  the  introduction 
of  the  vine  into  Spain,  Greece,  and  Italy,  took  place  at  a very  early 
period,  if,  which  is  not  improbable,  it  was  not  also  of  indigenous 
growth  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  We  know,  however,  that 
among  the  Romans,  even  nearly  to  the  time  of  Lucullus,  wine  was 
so  scarce  that  they  were  seldom  able  to  regale  themselves  with  it ; 
very  little  was  at  this  time  raised  in  Italy,  and  foreign  wine  was  so 
dear  that  it  was  rarely  produced  at  entertainments,  and  even  when  it 
was,  it  was  only  as  a cordial.  But  in  the  seventh  century,  as  Rome 
extended  her  conquests,  augmented  her  wealth,  and  with  it  her 
luxury,  wines  became  an  object  of  particular  attention.  In  the  time 
of  Vespasian,  France  was  famous  for  its  vineyards : the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Narbonne  was  then  covered  with  vines,  and  a considerable 
quantity  of  wine  was  exported  from  thence  into  Italy.  Gaul,  which 
during  Caesar’s  expedition  had  not  a single  vineyard,  had  numbers  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  The  culture  of  the  vine  in  England  may  be 
traced  to  a very  early  period,  and  was  formerly  very  common;  its 
introduction  is  ascribed  to  the  Romans,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Bede 
as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  We  find  from  Doomsday  book,  that 
wine  was  made  in  England  during  a period  preceding  the  conquest; 


* Genesis,  chap.  ix.  20  and  21. 

+ This  district  has  gone  by  the  successive  names  of  Palestine,  the  Land  of  Israel, 
Judah,  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  now  forms  a part  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

J This  island  was  celebrated  at  a very  early  period  both  for  the  quantity  of  its  wine, 
and,  as  it  still  is,  for  its  superior  quality. 
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and  after  the  conquest  the  Bishop  of  Ely  appears  to  have  received 
three  or  four  tuns  of  wine  annually  as  tythes  from  the  produce  of 
vineyards  in  his  diocese  ; indeed,  so  famous  was  this  part  of  England 
for  its  vines,  that  in  the  earlier  period  of  our  history  the  Isle  of  Ely 
was  called  by  the  Normans  the  Isle  of  Vines.  A plot  of  ground  in 
London,  which  now  forms  East  Smithfield  and  some  of  the  adjoin- 
ing streets,  was  withheld  from  the  religious  houses  within  Aldgateby 
four  successive  constables  of  the  Tower,  in  the  reigns  of  Rufus, 
Henry,  and  Stephen,  and  converted  by  them  into  vineyards  for 
their  own  emolument.  The  County  of  Gloucester  is  particularly 
recommended  by  Malmesbury,  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  excelling  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  in  the  number  and  quality  of  its- vineyards  ; and 
we  find  frequent  mention  of  a tytlie  of  wine  being  taken  in  Kent, 
Surry,  and  other  counties.  At  the  present  day  grapes  can  scarcely 
be  considered  an  article  of  cultivation  in  England.  Although  the 
vine  is  usually  found  in  the  green -houses  of  the  wealthy,  to  supply 
the  luxuries  of  the  table,  its  general  cultivation  for  the  purposes  of 
wine  no  longer  exists ; the  climate  appearing  no  longer  congenial 
to  the  growth  or  ripening  of  this  delicious  fruit.  The  vines  which  are 
now  raised  in  the  open  air  produce  a fruit,  not  only  poor  in  quality  in 
the  most  favourable  seasons,  but  requiring  more  than  the  present 
average  degree  of  summer  heat  to  bring  them  to  any  kind  of  matu- 
rity. This  fact,  among  others,  has  induced  many  to  think  that  the 
climate  of  this  country  has  undergone  a progressive  diminution  of 
temperature.  The  vine  may  at  present  be  considered  a native  of 
most  of  the  temperate  climates  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Europe,  all  produce  their  wines : the 
last,  however,  far  exceeding  the  other  three  in  quantity,  quality, 
and  variety. 

The  vine  has  a slender,  twisted,  climbing  stem,  covered  with  a 
rough  dark  brown  fibrous  bark,  and  sends  off  numerous  long  slender 
climbing  branches ; the  leaves  are  generally  three-lobed,  sinuated, 
deeply  serrated,  and  stand  alternately  on  long  footstalks ; the 
flowers  small,  produced  in  spikes,  and  are  attended  by  spinal 
tendrils,  which  cling  very  tenaciously  to  other  bodies  ; the  calyx  is 
very  minute,  and  is  divided  into  five  small  narrow  segments;  the 
petals  are  five,  small,  oblong,  of  a greenish-white,  adherent  at  their 
apices,  withered  in  their  appearance,  and  soon  fall  off  like  a little  cap 
from  the  anthers,  which  then  shed  their  pollen  ; the  filaments  are 
tapering,  and  furnished  with  simple  anthers ; the  germen  is  egg- 
shaped,  without  any  style,  but  supplied  with  a cylindrical  stigma ; 
the  fruit  is  a succulent,  globular  berry,  one-celled,  sometimes  con- 
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taining  five  seeds,  but  more  generally  only  two,  which  are  hard,  and 
irregular  in  their  form.  The  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July.  From 
the  effects  of  culture,  and  difference  of  soil  and  climate,  numerous 
varieties  of  grapes  are  produced,  differing  very  much  in  shape,  co- 
lour, size  and  taste,  and  affording,  as  it  is  well  known,  a very  great 
variety  of  wines.  That  which  is  called  the  Alexandrian  Frontiniac 
yields  the  best  grapes  for  eating,  and  the  Syrian  the  largest  bunches. 
In  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  grapes  are  found 
weighing  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  the  bunch.  The  Syrian  grape 
in  this  country  has  produced  bunches  weighing  nineteen  or  twenty 
pounds ; and  there  is  a grape  cultivated  in  Madeira  as  a dessert  fruit, 
the  clusters  of  which  sometimes  weigh  twenty  pounds. 

Qualities  of  Grapes.  The  unripe  fruit  has  a harsh,  rough, 
sour  taste ; but  when  recent,  and  fully  ripe,  it  has  an  agreeable, 
cooling,  sweet,  subacid  taste.  It  contains  water,  sugar,  mucilage, 
jelly,  albumen,  gluten,  tannin,  super-tartrate  of  potass,  tartrate  of 
lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  potass, 
and  tartaric,  citric,  and  malic  acids ; besides  a mucoso-saccharine 
principle,  on  which,  according  to  Chaptal  and  Proust,  the  fermenta- 
tive process  in  bruised  grapes  depends. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Vine  leaves  called  pam- 
pini,  and  the  tendrils  or  capreoli,  have  an  astringent  taste,  and  were 
formerly  used  in  diarrhoeas,  hemorrhages,  and  other  disorders  re- 
quiring refrigerant  and  styptic  medicines.  The  juice  or  sap  of  the 
vine,  called  lachryma,  has  been  recommended  in  calculous  disorders, 
and  as  an  application  to  weak  eyes,  and  specks  on  the  cornea ; the 
expressed  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit,  called  verjuice,  was  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  but  the  use  of  it  is  now  superseded  by 
lemon  juice  ; verjuice  however,  is  still  employed  on  the  continent, 
as  an  external  application  in  bruises  and  sprains,  and  is  considered 
very  useful.  The  dried  fruit,  or  uvce  passed  of  the  pharmacopoeias, 
was  formerly  distinguished  into  majores  and  minores,  raisins  and 
currants  ; the  latter  is  a variety  of  the  former,  being  the  fruit  of  the 
Vitis  Corinthiaca  Seuapyrena.  Raisins  are  made  from  the  varieties 
named  the  black  raisin  grape,  and  the  white  raisin  grape. 
There  are  two  methods  of  curing  them ; either  by  cutting  the  stalk 
of  the  bunches  half  through,  when  the  grapes  are  nearly  ripe,  and 
leaving  them  on  the  vine  until  their  watery  part  is  evaporated,  aud 
the  sun  dries  and  candies  them ; or  by  gathering  the  grapes  when 
ripe,  and  dipping  them  in  a ley  made  of  the  ashes  of  the  burnt 
tendrils,  after  which  they  are  dried  in  the  sun  ; those  cured  in  the 
first  manner  are  considered  the  best.  Raisins  differ  from  grapes 
chiefly  in  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  being  greater ; they  are 
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used  as  agreeable  lubricating  ascescent  sweets  in  pectoral  decoctions, 
and  for  obtunding  the  acrimony  of  other  medicines,  and  rendering 
them  more  grateful  to  the  palate  and  stomach.  They  are  more  laxative 
than  the  fresh  fruit,  and  are  apt  to  prove  flatulent  when  eaten  in  any 
quantity.  Ripe  grapes  are  cooling  and  antiseptic  ; and  if  taken  in 
large  quantities,  laxative  and  diuretic.  They  are  very  useful  in  all 
cases  of  fever,  allaying  thirst  and  febrile  heat ; in  bilious  and  putrid 
fevers,  some  cases  of  dysentery,  and  all  inflammatory  affections, 
their  use  is  particularly  indicated.  In  phthisis  pulmonalis  grapes 
have  been  strongly  recommended,  as  an  article  of  diet,  for  which, 
from  the  quantity  of  bland  nutritious  matter  they  contain,  they 
seem  well  adapted  ; and  some  cases  have  come  under  our  ob- 
servation, where  persons  have  recovered  from  an  apparently  very 
hopeless  state  of  consumption,  where  grapes  were  the  only  me- 
dicament, and  almost  the  only  diet  allow'ed.  In  Syria,  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  ripe  grapes  is  used  in  large  quantities,  in  several 
febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases.  But  it  is  in  the*  form  of  wine 
that  grapes  are  more  particularly  entitled  to  our  attention,  and  we 
must  therefore  dilate  somewhat  on  this  part  of  our  subject. 

Manufacture  of  Wine.  Wine  it  is  well  known,  is  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape;  and  the  most  striking  peculiarity  con- 
nected with  it  is,  that  from  this  one  fruit,  wines  should  be  produced 
differing  so  much  in  flavour,  taste,  smell,  and  other  essential  charac- 
teristics. This  difference  depends  upon  many  circumstances : the 
quality  of  the  fruit  itself,  climate,  soil,  and  the  method  used  in  con- 
ducting the  fermentation.  The  most  usual  mode  of  making  wine  is, 
to  gather  the  grapes  when  fully  ripe,  when  they  are  immediately 
subjected  to  the  press,  by  which  the  juice  is  separated  from  the 
seeds  and  skins : in  some  places  the  grapes  are  picked  from  the 
stalks  before  they  are  pressed  ; this  is  the  case  at  Madeira,  where 
every  kind  of  grape  which  the  island  produces,  except  the  Malmsey 
and  the  Sercial,  are  pressed  together  to  make  that  excellent  wine. 
In  other  places,  and  indeed  more  generally,  the  grapes  are  pressed 
with  the  stalks,  just  as  they  come  from  the  vine.  The  wine  of  Chio, 
so  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients  for  its  exquisite  flavour  and 
strength,  is  made  from  nearly  dried  grapes,  as  are  some  other  wines. 
The  expressed  juice,  called  must,  is  placed  in  vats,  and  subjected  to 
a temperature  of  70°,  when  the  process  of  vinous  fermentation  com- 
mences; the  liquor  becomes  turbid,  an  intestine  motion  may  be 
observed,  its  temperature  is  increased,  a scum  collects  on  its  surface, 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged.  After  some  days  this  activity 
gradually  subsides,  the  scum  and  other  impurities  fall  to  the  bottom, 
the  liquor  clears,  having  lost  its  saccharine  taste,  and  is  now  become 
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wine.  It  is  then  put  into  casks,  and  subsequently  into  bottles,  ira 
both  of  which  an  imperceptible  fermentation  still  goes  on,  and  which 
in  fact  is  not  completed  until  the  wine  attains  the  utmost  limit  of  its 
age,  and  passes  into  the  acetous  fermentation.  The  saccharine  matter, 
-the  gluten,  and  the  vegetable  acid,  are  the  principles  of  the  must, 
which  are  essential  for  the  production  of  wine ; and  the  strength  and 
quality  of  the  wine,  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the  first  in  particular, 
and  on  the  manner  of  conducting  the  fermentation  ; when  the  sugar 
is  in  too  great  quantity,  and  not  completely  decomposed,  or  the  fer- 
mentation is  checked,  the  wine  retains  a-sweet  taste  ; this  is  the  case 
with  Malaga,  Frontignac,  Tokay,  Vino  Tinto,  the  Malmsey  wines  of 
the  Greek  islands,  and  some  others.  A more  proper  proportion  of 
sugar,  and  perfect  decomposition,  with  a brisker  fermentation,  ren- 
ders the  wine  strong  and  spirituous,  as  Port,  Sherry,  Madeira,  and 
Marsala.  If  the  quantity  of  sugar  be  small,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
deficiency  of  tartar  in  the  must,  a thin  and  weak  wine  is  produced ; 
of  this  nature  are  Claret,  Hock,  Rhenish,  Mayne,  Barsac,  &c.  When 
wine  is  bottled  early,  it  becomes  brisk  and  sparkling,  which  it  owes 
to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  we  see  in  Champagne  ; when 
the  fermentation  has  been  conducted  on  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  the 
wine  is  rendered  rough  and  astringent ; and  if  the  black  or  purple 
grape  is  used  in  this  way,  we  have  what  is  termed  a red  wine : to 
this  circumstance,  Port,  Claret,  and  Burgundy,  owe  their  dark 
colour;  but  if  the  juice  only  be  fermented,  white  wines  may  he  pro- 
duced from  coloured  grapes.  Bitter  almonds,  orris  root,  and  some 
other  substances  are  used  as  flavouring  ingredients  to  the  more  fully 
fermented  wines.  Wine  that  has  been  too  long  fermented  before  it 
is  put  into  the  casks,  is  very  apt  to  run  into  the  acetous  fermentation, 
when  white  lead,  litharge,  and  deleterious  oxides  of  lead  are  used  to 
correct  the  acidity,  forming,  according  to  Fourcroy,  a soluble,  triple 
salt ; the  aceto-tartrate  of  lead,  by  uniting  with  the  acetic  and  tar- 
taric acids  in  the  wine.  Wine  thus  adulterated  is  apt  to  produce 
cholic,  and  other  bad  effects,  in  those  who  drink  it ; the  presence  of 
lead  in  wine,  may  be  detected  by  dropping  into  it  a few  drops  of 
the  prussiate  of  potass,  when  a whitish  precipitate  will  take  place. 
Arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  have  sometimes  been  used  in  the 
fining  of  wines,  and  Port  wine  is  very  frequently  adulterated  by  the 
admixture  of  Cyder,  logwood,  sloes,  and  other  ingredients.*  Nitrous 
ether  is  sometimes  employed  to  perfume  wines. 


* The  manufacturing  of  Port  wine  from  Cyder,  &c.  is  a regular  branch  of  business 
in  the  Island  of  Guernsey, 
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Chemical  and  Sensible  Properties  of  Wine.  Notwith- 
standing the  very  great  difference  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  sensible 
properties  of  wine,  the  essential  component  parts  of  all  wines  are 
the  same,  or  nearly  so,  viz.  1st,  one  or  more  acids,  generally  the 
malic,  but  in  some  the  carbonic  predominates,  and  they  all  contain 
some  tartaric ; 2dly,  extractive  matter : in  old  wine  this  is  deposited 
with  the  tartar;  3dly,  a volatile  oil,  upon  which  the  flavour  of  the 
wine  depends;  and  4thly,  alcohol:  this  last  is  the  most  important 
of  the  ingredients,  and  that  upon  which  their  dietetic  and  medi- 
cal properties  depend.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Neumann, 
Malmsey  wine  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  rectified  spirit,  being 
on  an  average  about  four  ounces  in  the  quart ; and  Tyrolred  the  least, 
being  only  one  ounce  and  four  drachms  in  the  quart.  For  a more 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  constituents  of  various  wines,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  a table  in  Thomson’s  Dispensatory ; for  any 
attempt  to  describe  the  various  shades  of  colour,  or  the  tastes  of 
different  wines,  would  be  quite  impossible ; we  shall  merely  say 
generally,  that  the  odour  of  Sherry  is  agreeable,  and  slightly  aro- 
matic ; the  taste  warm,  with  some  flavour  of  the  peach  kernel : 
the  taste  of  Port  is  rough  and  bitterish : Claret  is  less  rough,  slightly 
acidulous,  thinner,  and  higher  flavoured:  and  Hock  acidulous. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Medical  writers  have  prin- 
cipally confined  their  observations  to  four  kinds  of  wines,  as  suffi- 
cient for  officinal  use : these  are,  the  Vinum  Album  Hispanicum, 
Mountain;  Vinum  Canarium,  Cauary  or  Sack;  Vinum  Rhenanum, 
Rhenish;  and  Vinum  Rubrum,  Red  Port.  At  the  present  day,  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  have  designated  Sherry  only  as 
officinal ; but  all  the  generous  wines  are  occasionally  resorted  to  as 
medicinal  agents,  particularly  Port,  Madeira,  and  Claret.  The 
general  effects  of  wine  are,  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  exhilarate  the 
spirits,  warm  the  habit,  quicken  the  circulation,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities to  prove  intoxicating,  and  powerfully  sedative;  it  may  likewise 
be  considered  cordial,  antiseptic,  and  antispasmodic.  These  are  the 
general  properties  of  wine,  when  good,  of  a proper  age,  and  taken  in 
moderate  quantity ; but  when  new  it  is  flatulent,  debilitating,  and 
purgative,  and  intoxicates  much  sooner.  In  all  diseases  accom- 
panied with  much  debility,  as  typhus  fever,  or  those  of  a putrid 
tendency,  in  cases  of  extensive  ulceration,  or  gangrene,  putrid  sore 
throat,  small  pox,  when  attended  with  great  debility,  and  symptoms 
of  putrescency,  wine  must  be  considered  a principal  agent,  either  by 
itself,  or  in  conjunction  with  cinchona  bark  and  opium.  In  some 
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convulsive  affections,  as  symptomatic  tetanus,  chorea,  and  delirium, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  nervous  debility,  much  benefit  has  been 
derived  from  the  use  of  wine.*  During  convalescence  from  severe 
diseases,  particularly  fevers,  which  have  much  debilitated  the  system, 
wine  is  the  most  efficacious,  and  the  quickest  remedy  for  the  restora- 
tion of  health  and  vigour.  The  quantity  of  wine  to  be  given,  and 
the  proper  time  to  exhibit  it,  must  of  course  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  the  state  of  the  patient.  In  febrile  habits. 
Port,  Burgundy,  and  the  stronger  white  wines  should  be  avoided  ; 
but  in  diseases  of  debility,  and  where  a tonic  is  indicated,  these 
wines  will  prove  highly  beneficial.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  wine 
acts  less  powerfully  on  the  system  in  a state  of  disease  than  during 
health.  In  convalescence  from  fever,  and  other  acute  diseases,  we 
have  generally  found  Claret  the  best  and  safest  wine  to  give  the 
patient : Hock  and  Moselle  are  also  recommended  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ; they  should  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  the  moderate  use  of  good  wine  is  strongly 
recommended,  while  it  is  deemed  equally  pernicious  when  taken  to 
excess  ; but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation 
in  such  cases,  for  much  must  depend  on  the  constitution,  and  much 
on  the  habits  of  the  individual:  a quantity  of  wine  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  intoxicate  and  seriously  injure  one  man,  may  produce 
no  effect  upon  another;  and  again,  some  persons  are  more  easily 
effected  by  the  white  wines,  and  some  by  red.  It  has  been  generally 
said,  that  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  the  habit  of  preparing  himself  for 
any  arduous  or  brilliant  display  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  drink- 
ing two  or  three  bottles  of  Claret ; and  we  are  told  of  “ a man  who 
had  not  retired  sober  to  bed  for  twenty  years,  and  yet  lived  to 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age.”  f More  wine,  and  of  a stronger 
kind,  may  be  drank  with  impunity  in  a cold  than  jn  a hot  climate : 
in  the  latter  Port  wine  should  be  abstained  from.  In  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  Madeira  is  considered  the  safest  wine,  the  very  thin 
and  weak  wines  being  more  disposed  to  become  acid  in  the 
stomach,  and  to  produce  diarrhoea. 

Super-tartrate  of  potass,  and  carbonate  of  potass,  or  salt  of 


* Dr.  Carrie  mentions  a case  of  symptomatic  tetanus,  where  the  patient  took  five 
bottles  of  Madeira  wine  daily  for  some  time,  without  producing  the  least  symptom  of 
inebriety,  or  morbidly  exciting  the  pulse ; but  with  the  utmost  advantage  in  allaying 
irritation. 

+ Thomson’s  Mat.  Med. 
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tartar,  are  likewise  officinal  articles  produced  from  the  grape.  The 
first  of  these  salts  is  gradually  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  casks  in 
which  the  wine  is  made,  and  from  which  it  is  scraped  off.  When 
taken  from  the  cask,  it  is  found  mixed  with  an  earthy,  oily,  and 
colouring  matter ; that  obtained  from  red  wine  is  of  a deep  brown 
colour,  and  commonly  called  red  ; when  it  is  of  a paler  colour,  it  is 
called  white  tartar.  It  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water, 
and  filtrating  the  boiling  solution.  This  solution  on  cooling  deposits 
irregular  crystals,  containing  the  colouring  matter,  which  is  separated 
by  boiling  the  mass  with  white  clay : thus  purified  it  is  called  cream 
of  tartar,  and  proves  in  some  cases  an  useful  laxative  and  diuretic. 
If  this  be  exposed  to  a red  heat,  its  acid  flies  off,  and  what  remains 
is  the  vegetable  alkali,  or  salt  of  tartar.  This  salt  is  frequently 
employed  in  medicine,  in  conjunction  with  other  articles,  particularly 
in  making  saline  neutral  draughts  and  mixtures;  it  is  also  used  by 
itself,  in  doses  of  from  gr.  iii  to  3ss,  and  in  this  way  very  frequently 
operates  as  a powerful  diuretic.  It  should  be  given  in  a liquid 
form,  and  well  diluted. 

I 

ARISTOLOCHIA  SERPENTARIA. 

Virginia  Snake-root,  Birth-wort  * 


Class  Gynandria. — Order  Hexandria. 

Nat.  Ord.  Sarmentacea:,  Linn.  Aristolochia:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char. — Calyx  none.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  strap-shaped, 
ventricose  at  the  base.  Capsule  six-celled,  inferior,  contain- 
ing many  seeds.  Stem  twining,  frutescent. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  oblong.  Stems  winding, 
columnar.  Flowers  solitary. 


* Fig.  a represents  a flower  cat  open. 
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This  species  of  Aristolochia  * is  a native  of  North  America,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its 
seeds  in  September.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country  about 
the  year  1770.  In  Johnson’s  edition  of  Gerarde’s  Herbal,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  brought  from  Virginia,  and  was  cultivated  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  J.  Tradescant,  of  South  Lambeth,  in  1632,  but  there  is 
some  doubt  if  it  was  the  species  that  affords  the  officinal  root. 

The  root  of  the  Serpentaria  is  perennial,  and  consists  of  a number 
of  small  fibres,  proceeding  from  a common  trunk  ; externally  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  (which  changes  to  brown  on  drying)  internally 
whitish;  from  the  root  rises  several  slender,  round,  crooked,  jointed 
stems,  which  rise  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  height ; the  leaves  are 
heart-shaped,  entire,  pointed,  veined,  and  stand  upon  strong  foot- 
stalks, to  which  they  are  attached  by  three  prominent  ribs;  the 
flowers  are  monopetalous,  solitary,  of  a purplish  colour,  and  placed 
upon  long  sheathed  peduncles,  which  arise  from  the  articulations  of 
the  stem ; there  is  no  calyx  ; the  corolla  is  tubular,  irregular,  and  at 
the  base  distended  into  a globular  form,  at  the  middle  contracted 
and  twisted,  at  the  extremity  spreading,  and  of  a triangular  form ; 
the  anthers  are  sessile,  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  stigma, 
which  is  roundish,  divided  into  six  parts,  and  supported  on  a very 
short  style ; the  germen  is  oblong,  angular,  hairy,  and  inferior ; 
the  capsule  is  hexagonal,  six- celled,  containing  several  small  flat 
seeds. 

The  roots  of  the  Serpentaria  are  imported  into  this  country  in 
their  dry  state,  in  bales,  containing  from  two  to  five  cwt.  each.  We 
are  told  that  the  roots  of  the  Collinsonia  Praecox,  and  various  species 
of  Aristolochia,  are  frequently  mixed  in  the  packages  with  the 
genuine  snake  roots. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  Snake  root  has 
an  aromatic  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  Valerian,  but  more  agree- 
able; its  taste  is  warm,  bitter,  and  pungent.  It  gives  out  its  active 
matter  both  to  water  and  alcohol,  and  tinges  the  former  of  a deep 
yellow  brown,  the  latter  of  an  orange  colour ; the  watery  infusion  is 
not  altered  by  any  of  the  mineral  acids ; sulphate  of  iron,  or  zinc, 
nitrate  of  silver,  tartarized  antimony,  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  or  the 
alkalies,  nor  is  it  precipitated  by  tannin  or  gelatine.  Superacetate  of 
lead  throws  down  a flocculent  precipitate,  which  is  not  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  shewing  the  presence  of  mucus.  By  distillation  with  water 


* Twenty  species  of  this  genus  are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens.— Hort.  Cant. 
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a very  small  portion  of  a pale  coloured  essential  oil  is  obtained,  having 
the  odour  of  the  root,  but  with  very  little  of  its  pungency,  which 
remains  in  the  inspissated  extract.  The  alcoholic  extract  is  more 
pungent  than  the  watery,  hence  the  active  properties  of  snake  root 
appear  to  reside  in  a bitter  resin  and  essential  oil. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Serpentaria  root  is  a 
stimulating  diaphoretic,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  considerable 
tonic  and  antiseptic  virtues  ; formerly  it  was  recommended  as  a 
medicine  of  extraordinary  power,  in  counteracting  the  poisonous 
effects  of  the  bites  of  serpents,  but  in  modern  practice  it  is  chiefly 
employed  as  a sudorific,  and  to  support  the  powers  of  the  system  in 
typhoid  and  putrid  fevers.  It  has  aiso  been  found  to  increase  the 
power  of  cinchona  in  removing  iutermittents  ; but  in  fever,  in  which 
an  inflammatory  diathesis  is  present,  this  root  is  apt  to  prove  too 
stimulating;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  proper  to  exhibit  an  aperient 
previous  to  its  exhibition.  Snake  root  may  be  taken  in  substance, 
in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  once  in  four  or  six  hours  ; or  in 
the  form  of  the  watery  infusion,  made  by  macerating  half  an  ounce 
of  the  bruised  root  in  six  ounces  of  boiling  water  for  two  hours ; of 
the  strained  liquor,  one  or  two  ounces  may  be  taken  four  or  six 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.  Tinctura  Serpentaria,  L.  E.  D.  c, 
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Balsam  of  Gilead  Amyris .* 


Class  Octandria. — Order  MonOGYNIA. 

Nat.  Ord.  Terebintacea:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  four-toothed.  Petals  four,  oblong.  Stig- 
ma four-corned.  Berry  drupaceous. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  tern  ale,  entire.  Peduncles  one-flowered, 
lateral. 


* Fig.  a.  represents  the  fruit. 
VOL.  II. 
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This  species  of  Amyris  is  the  Buhaa^ov  SevJpov  of  Theophratus 
and  Dioscorides.  It  is  a native  of  Abyssinia,  and  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Bruce,*  that  it  grows  among  the  myrrh  trees  behind  Azab, 
all  along  the  coast  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel ; f and  that  it  was 
early  transplanted  into  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  from  thence  into 
Judea  seventeen  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  presented  this  tree  among 
other  presents  to  King  Solomon*.  Although  the  ancients  held  the 
balsam  obtained  from  this  tree  in  great  esteem,  it  does  not  appear 
that  even  the  Arabian  physicians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  tree 
from  which  it  was  procured,  and  supposed  it  be  the  produce  of 
Judea  only  ; and  as  it  was  from  Gilead  in  Judea  that  the  merchants 
brought  this  balsam  to  Egypt,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Balsamum 
Judaicum,  or  Balm  of  Gilead. 

This  tree  rises  to  about  fourteen  leet  in  height;  its  branches  are 
numerous,  crooked,  and  spreading;  the  wood  is  soft,  whitish,  light, 
and  covered  with  a smooth  ash-coloured  bark;  the  leaves  are  thinly 
scattered,  and  commonly  consist  of  one  or  two  pair  of  opposite 
pinna;  wilh  an  odd  one;  the  pinnae  are  inversely  ovate,  entire,  and  of 
a bright  green  colour;  the  flowers  are  scattered  upon  the  young 
branches,  and  are  of  a white  colour ; the  calyx  is  permanent,  and 
divided  at  the  brim  into  four  small  pointed  teeth ; the  petals  are  four, 
oblong,  concave,  and  spreading  ; the  filaments  are  eight,  tapering, 
erect,  and  terminated  by  oblong  anthers ; the  germen  is  ovate, 
superior,  and  supports  a thick  style,  the  leugth  of  the  filameuts,  and 
terminated  by  a quadrangular  stigma ; the  fruit  is  of  the  drupaceous 
kind,  roundish,  and  opens  by  four  valves,  containing  a smooth  nut. 

The  balsam  obtained  from  this  tree  passed  by  different  appella- 
tions, according  to  its  quality.  The  Opobalsamum  J of  the  ancients 
was  the  green  liquor  found  in  the  kernels,  or  probably,  as  Virey 
supposes,  the  fruit  itself ; an  inferior  sort,  obtained  by  expression 
of  the  ripe  fruit,  iwas  called  Carpobalsamum  ; and  the  worst  sort, 
made  by  expression  or  decoction  of  the  small  twigs,  Xylobalsamum. 
The  genuine  balsam  is  obtained  by  cutting  the  bark  with  an  axe,  in 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  when  the  juice  is  in  the 
greatest  abundance;  the  juice  is  received  into  small  earthen  bottles. 


* Travels  in  Abyssinia,  vol.  v.  app.  p.  17. 

Niebbur  informs  us  that  it  grows  in  abundance  betwixt  Mecca  and  Medina.— vide 
Travels,  vol.  ii. 

£ Willdenow  has  a distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  Amyris  Opobalsamum,  but  at 
‘he  same  time  doubts  if  it  be  not  a variety  only. 
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and  everyday’s  produce  gathered  and  poured  into  a larger  vessel,  and 
kept  closely  corked.  The  first,  that  flows  is  of  a light  yellow  colour, 
apparently  turbid,  it  afterwards  becomes  clear,  fixed,  and  increases  in 
weight,  and  the  colour  by  degrees  changes  to  a golden  yellow. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Balm  of  Gilead,  when  recent,  has  a 
peculiar  pungent  odour,  which  is  soon  lost  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  bv  age;  both  its  colour  and  consistence  varies  according  to  its 
age;  when  kept  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  itjis  of  a golden 
yellow  exteriorly,  and  paler  inside,  and  of  various  degrees  of  con- 
sistence ; its  taste  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  astringent.  When  genuine  it 
is  said  to  dissolve  easily  in  water;  but  in  Europe  it  is  never  obtained 
pure,  and  as  all  the  signs  of  its  goodness  are  fallacious  it  has  been 
very  rarely  employed. 

Medical  Properties,  Ac.  Balsam  of  Gilead  has  been  so 
rarely  employed  in  modern  practice,  that  we  can  say  very  little  of  its 
remedial  effects.  The  ancients  we  are  told  held  it  in  very  great 
esteem,  and  even  now  in  Egypt  it  is  considered  a panacea  for  almost 
every  complaint,  and  is  prescribed,  not  only  for  wounds,  ulcers, 
nervous  and  pulmonic  disorders,  but  as  an  antidote  to  poisonous 
bites,  and  also  against  sterility  in  woman.*  In  Turkey  it  is  chiefly 
used  as  an  odoriferous  unguent,  and  as  a cosmetic  by  the  ladies. 
The  wood  is  also  burnt  as  a perfume,  in  most  parts  of  Arabia. 

Off.  Balsam  of  Gilead. 
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Elemi  Tt  'ee. 


For  Class,  Order,  Nat . Ord.  and  Gen.  Char, 
see  Amyris  Gileadensis. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ternate,  or  pinnate,  downy  on  the  under 
side. 


This  species  of  Amyris,  which  furnishes  the  resin  called  Elemi,  is 
a native  of  Carolina  and  Spanish  America,  but  its  botanical  charac- 
ter is  not  well  known.  We  are  told  by  Catesby,  that  it  does  uot  rise 


Vjrey,  Histoire  des  Medicamens,  p.  290. 
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to  aay  great  height ; that  the  trunk  is  small,  and  covered  with  a 
greyish  bark;  the  leaves  are  petioled,  teniate  or  pinnate,  and  stand 
opposite  on  the  branches ; the  leaflets  are  stiff",  pointed,  shining,  of 
a bright  green  above,  and  downy  underneath  ; the  flowers  are  small, 
in  terminal  corymbs,  and  white;  the  petals  are  inflex  at  their  tips; 
the  fruit  is  the  flgure  of  an  olive. 

The  resin  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  in  dry 
weather,  especially  at  the  full  of  the  moon;  the  resinous  juice  flows 
from  the  incisions,  and  is  left  to  harden  in  the  sun.  Elemi  wras  origi- 
nally brought  to  Europe  from  Turkey  or  Ethiopia,  in  long  roundish 
masses  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  wrapped  up  in  palm  leaves ; 
hut  the  Elemi  of  the  shops  is  now  chiefly  imported  from  the  warm 
provinces  of  America,  and  comes  in  large  masses,  enclosed  in  tin 
cases  or  mats  : this  variety  is  said  to  be  softer  than  the  Turkey. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Elemi  when  unadulterated  has  tu 
fragrant  odour;  its  taste  is  slightly  bitter,  somewhat  aromatic  and 
pungent.  The  masses  are  semi-transparent,  of  a pale  yellow  colour, 
somewhat  brittle  on  the  outside,  tenaceous  and  soft  within.  When 
heated,  it  melts  and  boils,  emiting  the  smell  of  frankincence ; in  the 
flame  of  a candle  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a bright  smoky  flame, 
leaving  a small  portion  of  coal.  Sp.gr.  1.0182.  Distilled  with 
water  it  yields  one-sixteenth  of  essential  oil,  nearly  limpid,  somewhat 
hot  to  the  taste,  and  of  a stronger  odour  than  the  elemi ; th&  remain- 
ing resin  is  scentless.  Alcohol  dissolves  the  greater  part:  the  solu- 
tion is  lemon  colour;  the  residue  is  a white  matter,  soluble  in  water. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Bonastre,  the  components  of 
American  Elemi  are,  60  parts  transparent  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  at 
60°;  24  of  a resinoid  substance,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
deposited  on  cooling,  white,  opaque,  and  incapable  of  forming  a 
soap  w ith  caustic  ley  ; 12.5  parts  of  volatile  oil ; 2 of  bitter  extrac- 
tive ; and  1.5  of  acid  and  impurities. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Elemi  is  stimulant  and 
aromatic,  but  is  seldom  or  never  prescribed  internally.  Formerly  it 
was  much  used  (when  made  into  an  ointment)  as  a mild  digestive  to 
ulcers;  but  the  improved  practice  of  surgery  in  the  treatment  of 
filcers,  has  superseded  the  use  of  this  and  similar  applications. 

Off.  The  Resin. 

Off.  Pp.  Unguentum  Elemi  Compositum,  L.  D. 
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Common  Balm  * 


Class  Didynamia. — Order  Gymnospermia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verticillat®,  Linn.  Labiate,  Juss. 

Gen:  Char.  Calyx  dry,  nearly  flat  above.  Corolla  upper 
lip  somewhat  arched,  bifid ; lower  lip  with  the  middle  lobe 
cordate. 

Spec.  Char.  Racemes  axillary,  verticeled.  Pedicles  simple. 


This  species  of  balmf  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  delight- 
ing in  mountainous  situations.  It  was  cultivated  in  Britain  by 
Gerarde,  previous  to  159(5,  and  is  now  common  in  most  of  our 
gardens,  where  it  is  propagated  for  medicinal  purposes,  or  to  entice 
bees,  they  being  particularly  fond  of  it. 

Common  balm  is  a hardy  perennial  plant,  flowering  from  July  to 
September;  the  root  is  fibrous,  and  sends  up  many  annual  stems, 
which  are  erect,  quadrangular,  smooth,  branched,  and  rise  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  height ; the  leaves  are  cordate,  deeply  serrated, 
rough,  veined,  of  a bright  green  colour,  and  placed  opposite  in 
pairs ; the  upper  ones  nearly  sessile,  the  lower  ones  on  longish 
footstalks ; the  flowers  arise  in  semi-worls  at  the  alae  of  the  leaves, 
and  stand  upon  slender  peduncles,  at  the  base  of  which  are  small, 
oblong,  serrated,  hairy  bractas ; the  calyx  consists  of  one  pentan- 
gular leaf,  divided  at  the  brim  into  two  lips ; of  these  the  upper  is 
the  largest,  and  divided  at  the  extremity  into  three  segments,  the 
lower  shorter,  and  cut  into  two  acute  teeth  ; the  corolla  is  monope- 
talous,  bilabiated,  tubular,  and  of  a yellowish  white  colour  ; the 
upper  lip  shorter,  and  notched  at  the  apex,  the  lower  one  three-cleft; 
the  filaments  are  furnished  witli  oblong  anthers  ; the  germen  divides 
into  four  parts,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a long  slender  style, 


* Fig.  a.  the  corolla  cut  open  to  shew  the  anthers,  b.  The  pistillum. 

T It  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  what  name  this  plant  was  known  to  the 
ancients  ; by  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  MsAora'O'pvXXov  or  MEXirraiva  of  Dioscuri 
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crowned  with  a cleft  stigma  ; the  germen  becomes  four  ovate  seeds, 
which  are  lodged  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  herb,  in  its  recent  state,  has 
a weak  aromatic,  and  somewhat  astringent  taste  ; its  smell  is  agree- 
able, with  a slight  odour  of  lemons,  which  is  lost  by  drying.  In 
distillation  with  water,  it  yields  a very  small  portion  of  essential  oil, 
of  a grateful  flavour,  and  of  a pale  yellowish  colour  ; the  watery 
infusion  has  a roughish  taste,  and  slightly  reddens  litmus  paper ; 
and  affords  with  nitrate  of  silver  a deep  brown,  and  with  acetate 
of  lead  a greenish  white  precipitate. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Balm  was  formerly  held 
in  great  estimation,*  but  in  modern  practice  (although  gently  sti- 
mulant and  diuretic),  it  is  seldom  employed  but  in  the  form  of  the 
watery  infusion,  and  given  as  a diluent  in  febrile  disorders.  In  this 
way  it  may  be  taken  nd  libitum,  either  alone,  or  acidulated  with  the 
juice  of  oranges  or  lemons,  when  it  forms  a very  grateful  drink. 

Off.  The  Herb. 
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Common  Hyssop. 


Class,  Order,  Nat.  Ord.  same  as  preceding  article. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  lower  lip  three-parted,  with  a small 
intermediate  subcrenate  segment.  Stamens  straight,  distant. 

Spec.  Char.  Spikes  one  ranked.  Leaves  lanceolate. 


This  species  of  hyssop  is  a native  of  Siberia,  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Austria  ; it  has  been  cultivated  in  England  since  1596, f 
and  is  now  common  in  most  of  our  gardens.  The  root  is  perennial. 


* By  the  Arabian  physicians  it  was  considered  almost  an  infallible  remedy  for  the 
care  of  every  disorder  ; and  even  Boerhaave  and  Holfmnnn  deemed  it  an  efficacioos 
remedy.  Simon  Paulli,  and  others,  considered  it  possessed  of  emenagogue  properties # 
+ Vide  llort.  Kevr. 
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knobbed,  woody,  and  furnished  with  many  long  fibres ; the  stalk 
shrubby,  much  branched,  and  rises  about  two  feet  in  height ; the 
leaves  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  narrow,  entire,  and  obtusely 
pointed,  and  stand  sessile  in  pairs  upon  the  branches ; the  flowers 
are  produced  in  short  verticillated  spikes,  chiefly  on  one  side,  and 
terminating  the  branches  ; the  calyx  is  tubular,  striated,  and  divided 
at  the  brim  into  five  pointed  segments;  the  eorolla  is  of  a violet 
colour,  monopetalous,  and  consists  of  a narrow  tube,  which  divides 
at  the  limb  into  two  expanded  lips;  the  upper  is  short,  roundish,  and 
notched  at  the  apex  ; the  lower  lip  is  divided  into  three  segments,  of 
which  the  undermost  is  large  and  inversely  heart-shaped  ; the  fila- 
ments are  crowned  with  simple  anthers  ; the  style  is  slender,  and 
supports  a double  stigma  ; the  germen  becomes  four  seeds,  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  persistent  calyx. 

The  hyssop  mentioned  in  sacred  history,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Zufe  or  Ct/fe  of  the  Arabians,  and  not  the  plant  here  described  ; nor 
is  it  satisfactorily  ascertained  whether  the  officinal  hyssop  be  either 
the  Esof  of  the  Hebrews,  or  the  vtra'B'icot;  of'  the  Greeks ; but  it  is 
generally  considered  to  be  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  leaves  of  hyssop  have  an 
aromatic  odour,  and  a moderately  warm  and  slightly  bitter  taste  ; 
these  qualities  depend  upon  a small  portion  of  volatile  oil  which  they 
contain,  and  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  water ; the 
oil  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  and  very  pungent,  with  the  odour  of 
the  plant;  the  alcoholic  tincture  where  inspissated,  leaves  a very 
warm,  pungent  bitter  extract,  with  the  odour  of  camphor. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Hyssop  is  both  tonic  and 
stimulant,  hence  it  has  been  considered  emmenagogue  and  anti- 
hysteric ; it  has  also  been  recommended  as  a vermifuge,  but  it  has 
chiefly  been  employed  as  a pectoral  in  humeral  asthma,  coughs,  and 
other  catarrhal  affections.  In  modern  practice,  however,  it  is 
seldom  or  never  employed,  ils  stimulant  properties  rendering  it  a 
doubtful  remedy  in  the  last  named  diseases,  and  its  tonic  powers 
being  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  Formerly  it  was  much  used  as  an 
external  application,  in  the  form  of  fomentation,  in  contusion  and 
for  removing  the  blackness  occasioned  by  bruises  ; for  these  pur- 
poses it  is  still  held  in  great  repute  by  the  uninformed  country 
people. 


Off.  The  Herb. 
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Three-leaved  Bonplandia *  * 


Class  Pentandria.— Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Simarubeje,  Decand.  Quassia,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  monophyllous,  bell-shaped,  five- toothed. 
Corolla  of  five  petals,  cohering  near  the  base,  funnel-shaped. 


The  Bonplandia  Trifoliata  is  a native  of  South  America, 
growing  abundantly  in  the  woods,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ca- 
rony,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  that  surround  the  missions  of  Capassui, 
Alta  Gracia  and  Upata  : it  also  grows  west  of  Cumana,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Santa  Fe  and  Neuva  Barcellona.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  known  in 
commerce  under  the  names  of  Cusparia  and  Angustura  ; the  latter 
of  which  it  derived  from  Angostura,  and  the  former,  probably,  from 
Capassui,  from  whence  it  is  collected. 

The  Bonplandia  Trifoliata  is  an  elegant  evergreen  tree,  rising  to 
the  height  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet ; the  trunk  is  cylindrical, 
branching  towards  the  summit,  and  covered  with  a grey-coloured 
bark  ; the  branches  are  numerous,  alternate,  and  the  upper  ones 
spread  nearly  horizontally ; the  leaves  arise  alternately  on  the 
branches,  are  about  two  feet  long,  independent  of  the  petiole,  and 
composed  of  three  oblong,  ovate  leaflets,  pointed  at  each  extremity, 
and  attached  to  a common  petiole  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in 
length,  and  channelled;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a terminal 
raceme,  composed  of  alternate  peduncles,  bearing  from  three  to  six 
flowers  each;  the  calyx  is  inferior,  persistent,  five-toothed,  and 
tomeutose  ; the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  composed  of  five  petals, 
so  united  below  as  to  appear  as  one  tube,  with  a five-cleft  spreading 
border;  the  nectary  consists  of  five  glandular  bodies,  covering  the 
base  of  the  germen ; the  stamens  are  shorter  than  the  petals ; the 
filaments  are  white,  and  support  yellow  anthers  ; the  pistil  is  formed 


* Fig.  a.  the  germen  and  style,  b.  The  germen  further  advanced  to  maturity, 
c.  An  anther,  d.  The  catyx  and  bractae.  e.  The  corolla  of  the  natural  size,  spread 
open  to  shew  the  anther. — The  drawing  represents  the  flowers  about  two-thirds  of  their 
natural  size,  and  the  leaves  one-third. 
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of  five  oval,  hairy  ovaries,  with  a single  style,  supporting  five  fleshy 
green  stigmas ; the  fruit  consists  of  five  oval,  bivalve  capsules,  each 
containing  a single  seed.* 

Cusparia  or  Angustura  bark  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
product  of  a tree  growing  in  Africa,  or  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and 
the  first  parcels  of  bark  were  imported  from  St.  Domingo  ; but  the 
travels  and  discoveries  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  have  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  place  of  its  growth.  The  generic  name  given 
to  this  tree  was  imposed  by  Willdenow  in  honour  of  Bonpland,  and 
since  adopted  by  Humboldt. f 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  Genuine  Angus- 
tura or  Cusparia  bark,  as  it  comes  to  market,  has  a peculiar,  but 
not  very  powerful  odour ; its  taste  bitter,  somewhat  aromatic,  and 
rather  permanent,  when  chewed  leaving  a sense  of  heat  and  pungency 
in  the  mouth  and  throat.  Externally  the  pieces  are  covered  with 
a greyish  wrinkled  epidermis;  internally  the  surface  is  smooth,  and 
of  a yellowish  brown  colour  ; it  breaks  with  a close,  short,  resinous 
fracture,  and  is  easily  pulverized.  The  powder,  when  triturated 
with  lime  or  calcined  magnesia,  emits  a smell  of  ammonia.  It  yields 
its  active  matter  both  to  hot  and  cold  water;  the  watery  infusion  pre- 
cipitates infusion  of  galls,  and  yellow  cinchona,  and  is  precipitated  by 
sulphate  of  iron,  tartarized  antimony,  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of 
lead,  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and  pure  potass,  but  it  does  not  preci- 
pitate gelatin  ; sulphuric  acid  gives  the  infusion  a brown  colour,  and 
gradually  a lemon-yellow  precipitate  is  deposited  ; nitric  acid  deepens 
the  colour  of  the  infusion  to  a blood-red,  and  after  some  time  pro- 
duces a lemon-coloured  precipitate ; the  muriatic  acid  does  not  eflfect 
it.  The  alcoholic  tincture  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  becomes  milky 
on  the  addition  of  water  ; sulphuric  ether  takes  up  one  part  from  ten 
of  the  powder,  and  when  evaporated  on  water  leaves  a greenish -yellow 
acid  resin,  and  renders  the  water  milky ; by  distillation  with  water. 


* Dr.  Hancock,  who  traversed  repeatedly,  and  resided  during  several  months  in  the 
missions  of  Carony,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  thousands  of  the  trees 
which  produce  the  Angustura  bark,  says,  that  it  seldom  or  never  exceeds  the  altitude  of 
twenty  feet,  the  usual  medium  being  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  The  diameter  of  the 
trunk,  which  is  tolerably  erect,  is  from  three  to  five  inches.  The  parts  of  fructification 
also  differ  very  materially  from  Humboldt’s  descriptiou.  We  would  recommend  oar 
readers  who  may  feel  interested  upon  the  subject,  to  read  the  doctor’s  scientific  paper 
on  the  subject  in  the  first  number  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Transactions. 

+ The  London  College,  in  their  Materia  Medica,  still  retains  the  name  originally 
given  to  this  tree  by  Humboldt,  via.  Cusparia  Febriftiga. 

VOL.  II.  2 N 
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the  bark  yields  a small  portion  of  a white  essential  oil;  hence  it 
appears,  that  Cusparia  bark  contains  resin,  a peculiar  variety  of 
extractive,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  essential  oil. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Genuiue  Angustura  bark 
is  tonic  and  stimulant.  It  wa3  originally  introduced  as  a febrifuge 
in  intermittents,  and  was  supposed  to  be  superior  to  the  Peruvian 
barks,  but  subsequent  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  greatly  inferior 
to  the  latter  for  the  cure  of  intermittents;  yet  it  is  a medicine 
possessed  of  very  considerable  powers,  and  may  be  exhibited  in 
most  diseases,  in  which  a general  tonic  is  indicated.  Dr.  Hancock, 
who  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  effects  of  the  bark,  says, 
**  I am  fully  convinced,  from  ample  experience  of  the  virtues  of  this 
bark,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  febrifuges  we  possess,  being 
adapted  to  the  worst  and  most  malignant  bilious  fevers,  while  the 
fevers  in  which  cinchona  is  chiefly  administered,  are  simple  intermit- 
tents for  the  most  part,  unattended  with  danger."  The  bark  may 
be  given  in  substance,  in  powder,  from  one  scruple  to  one  drachm, 
or  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  infusion,  either  alone,  or  in  combination 
i with  other  medicines.  In  large  doses  it  is  apt  to  produce  nausea, 
in  whatever  form  it  may  be  exhibited.* 

Off.  The  Bark. 

Off.  Pp.  Infusum  Cuspariae,  L. 

Tinctura  Cuspaxiae,  E,  D. 


* A species  of  bark,  in  some  respects  resembling  the  genuine  Angustura  bark,  has 
lately  been  introduced  on  the  continent.  Planche,  who  chemically  examined  it,  named 
it  Angustura  Ferruginea.  This  bark  is  possessed  of  deleterious  properties ; when  chewed 
it  excites  a very  acrid  Sensation,  and  leaves  a very  nauseous  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth 
and  throat.  From  experiments  made  by  Orfila,  (vide  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.)  on  animals, 
it  appears  to  be  a very  energetic  poison.  The  deleterious  property  of  this  bark  appears 
to  reside  in  a peculiar  alkali,  (named  Brucine.)  This  bark  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  genuine  Angustura  bark,  by  its  greater  thickness  and  weight,  and  by  the  epidermis 
being  of  a brownish  olive  colour,  and  warty.  By  macerating  the  powder  in  very  diluted 
muriatic  acid,  it  becomes  of  a very  beautiful  green,  owing  to  the  iron  contained  in  the 
cuticle  of  the  bark. 


c ^y-rru/z/u  /my. 
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Class  Decan DRiA.f — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord . Gruinales,  Linn.  Magnolije,  Juss. 

Gen.  Crar.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Petals  five.  Nectary  five- 
leaved. Drupes  five,  distant,  bivalve,  inserted  into  a fleshy 
receptacle. 

Spec.  Char.  Flowers  monoecious.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate. 
Leaflets  alternately  petiolate.  Petioles  smooth.  Flowers  in 
panicles. 


The  bark  of  this  tree  was  first  sent  to  France  from  Guiana,  in 
1718,  as  a remedy  of  great  efficacy  in  dysentery,  and  an  epidemic 
flux  prevailing  very  generally  in  Paris,  and  other  parts  of  France,  a 
very  few  years  after,  it  was  employed  with  great  success  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  from  this  circumstance  its  medicinal 
character  was  first  established  in  Europe.  But  it  was  not  for  a 
considerable  time  after,  that  the  botanical  characters  of  the  tree 
were  ascertained ; and  by  Linnaeus  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  the 
Pistacia  Foliis  Pinnatis  Deciduiis,  while  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Species  Plantarum,  it  is  mentioned  as  the  Bursera  Gummifera.  In 
1775  and  1776,  specimens  of  the  fructification,  accompanied  by 
botanical  descriptions,  were  sent  from  Jamaica  to  Dr.  Hope  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  John  Fothergill  of  London;  and  the  investi- 
gations of  these  and  other  botanists,  led  to  the  tree  being  assigned 
to  the  genus  Quassia : J subsequently,  a plant  of  this  species  was 


* Fig.  a.  an  anther,  h.  A female  flower,  c.  A male  flower,  d.  The  fruit. 

+ This  tree  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  class  Monoecia,  having  its  male  and  female 
flowers  distinct  on  the  same  plant ; it  has  however  been  placed  in  the  class  Decandria, 
from  those  affinities  which  bring  it  under  the  genus  Quassia,  which  last  belongs  to  the 
class  Decandria. 

% So  called  after  a negro  of  Surinam,  who  first  communioated  to  Dr.  Rolander,  a 
Swede,  the  virtues  of  the  Quassia  Excelsa,  which  he  had  employed  with  great  suocess 
in  the  cure  of  the  malignant  fevers  of  that  country. 
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introduced  into  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew,  through  the  skill  and 
industry  of  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson. 

The  Quassia  Simaruba  is  a native  of  South  America,  South 
Carolina,  and  the  West  India  Islands,  in  which  latter  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  mountain  damson.  It  is  usually  found  in  sandy 
places,  growing  to  a considerable  height  and  thickness,  and  sending 
off  alternate  spreading  branches.  The  bark  of  the  old  trees  is  black, 
and  a little  furrowed,  but  that  of  the  younger  trees  is  smooth,  grey, 
and  here  and  there  marked  with  broad  yellow  spots ; the  wood  is 
hard,  white,  and  without  any  remarkable  taste ; the  leaves  are 
numerous,  pinnate,  and  stand  alternately  on  the  branches ; the 
leaflets,  which  vary  in  their  number,  are  elliptical,  smooth  on  the 
upper  side,  and  of  a deep  green  colour,  beneath  whitish,  and  stand 
alternately  on  short  footstalks ; the  flowers,  which  are  of  a yellowish 
colour,  are  placed  on  branched  spikes,  or  long  axillary  panicles, 
supposing  both  male  and  female  flowers  ; though,  according  to  Dr. 
Wright,  the  female  flower  is  never  found  at  Jamaica,  on  the  same 
tree  which  produces  the  male  flower;  the  calyx  on  both  flowers  is 
small,  monophyllous,  and  cut  into  five  obtuse,  erect  segments ; the 
petals  of  the  corolla  are  five,  sessile,  equal,  lance-shaped,  and  about 
triple  the  length  of  the  calyx,  into  which  they  are  inserted ; the 
nectarium  consists,of  ten  oval  hairy  scales,  inserted  at  the  base  of 
the  filaments;  the  stamina  are  ten,  slender,  equal,  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  and  furnished  with  long  anthers  ; the  receptacle  is  a fleshy 
substance  of  an  orbicular  shape,  marked  with  ten  furrows.  The 
female  flower  is  furnished  with  five  roundish  germens,  adhering 
together ; the  style  is  erect,  cylindrical,  about  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  five  recurved  persistent  stigmas; 
the  fruit  is  an  oval,  black,  smooth,  fleshy,  soft  pulp  ; the  number  of 
these  is  five  on  each  common  receptacle,  but  seldom  more  than  three 
of  them  arrive  at  perfection,  when  they  each  contain  an  oblong, 
pointed  nut,  with  a flatfish  kernel ; the  flowers  appear  in  April. 

Sensible  Qualities.  'S  he  Cortex  Simarubae  of  the  shops  is 
the  bark  of  the  roots  of  this  tree;  it  is  rough,  scaly,  and  warted  ; 
the  inside  when  fresh  is  a bright  yellow,  but  when  dry,  paler ; it 
has  little  smell,  taste  bitter,  but  not  disagreeable.  Macerated  in 
' water  or  rectified  spirits,  both  menstrua  become  quickly  impregnated 
with  its  taste  and  colour;  boiling  water  seems  to  act  less  upon  it 
than  cold,  the  cold  infusion  being  stronger  than  the  decoction  ; this 
last  is  of  a transparent  yellow  colour  while  hot,  but  grows  turbid 
and  of  a reddish  brown  as  it  cools.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
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MM.  Morin  and  Roeun,  the  components  of  Simaruba  bark  are  resin, 
a peculiar  bitter  principle,  which  they  have  named  Quassine,  malic 
and  galic  acids,  acetate  of  potass,  malate  and  oxalate  of  lime,  oxide 
of  iron,  alumen,  an  ammonical  salt,  and  a volatile  salt,  having  the 
odour  of  Benzoin. 

Medical  Properties.  Simaruba  bark  has  never  been  gene- 
rally employed  in  this  country,  as  a remedial  agent  in  the  treatment 
of  those  diseases  by  which  it  was  first  brought  into  notice,  and  at 
the  present  day  it  is  more  than  ever  disregarded.  Dr.  Wright  says, 
that  in  fluxes  it  restores  the  lost  tone  of  the  intestines,  allays  their 
spasmodic  motions,  promotes  the  secretions  by  urine  and  perspi- 
ration, disposes  the  patient  to  sleep,  removes  gripes  and  tenesmus, 
and  brings  the  stools  to  their  natural  colour  and  consistence.  Sir 
John  Pringle,  Dr.  H.  Saunders,  and  several  others,  prescribed  this 
bark  in  old  and  obstinate  dysenteries  and  diarrhoeas,  particularly 
those  brought  from  warm  climates ; and  fluxes  of  this  sort,  which 
were  brought  home  from  the  sieges  of  Martinico  and  the  Havannah, 
were  speedily  cured  by  it.  Dr.  Lind,  of  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Ilaslar,  considered  the  bark  to  be  most  efficacious  when  given  in  such 
quantity  as  to  nauseate  the  stomach.  Dr.  Wright  recommends  two 
drachms  of  the  bark  to  be  boiled  in  twenty-four  ounces  of  water  to 
twelve ; the  decoction  is  then  to  be  strained  and  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  and 
when  the  stomach  is  reconciled  to  it,  the  quantity  of  bark  may  be 
increased  to  three  drachms;  aromatics,  or  a few  drops  of  tincture 
Of  opium  may  be  added  to  this  decoction.  But  some  more  modern 
practitioners  have  found  that  this  medicine  is  only  successful  in  the 
third  stage  of  dysentery,  where  there  is  no  fever,  where  the  stomach 
is  unimpaired,  and  where  the  gripes  and  tenesmus  are  only  continued 
by  a weakness  of  the  bowels ; in  these  cases,  Dr.  Monro  gave  two  or 
three  ounces  of  the  decoction  every  five  or  six  hours,  with  four  or 
five  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  found  it  a very  useful  remedy. 
The  Simaruba  bark  has  also  been  recommended  as  an  excellent 
remedy  in  fluor  albus.  It  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  infusion, 
but  may  be  taken  in  substance  from  one  scruple  to  thirty  or  forty 
grains. 

Off.  The  Bark  of  the  Root. 

Off.  Pp.  Infusum  Simaruba;,  L. 
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Quassia  Tree . 


For  Glass,  Order,  Nat.  Ord.  and  Gen.  Char. 
see  preceding  Article. 

Spec.  Char.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Leaves  pinnate,  ter- 
minating in  an  odd  one.  Flowers  in  racemes. 


This  species  of  Quassia  is  a native  of  the  Caribbean  Islands* 
Surinam,  and  Jamaica,  flowering  in  October  and  November.  It  is 
a handsome  tall  tree,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  one  hundred 
feet ; the  trunk  is  straight  and  tapering,  covered  with  smooth  grey 
coloured  bark;  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  consisting  of  from  five  to 
eight  pairs  of  pinnae,  with  a terminal  one;  the  leaflets  are  oblong 
and  pointed,  with  reddish  nerves ; the  young  leaves  are  covered 
with  a fine  brownish  coloured  down ; the  flowers  are  produced  in 
clusters  from  the  lower  part  of  the  last  year’s  shoot ; they  are  small, 
of  a yellowish  green  colour ; the  fruit  is  a small  round  black  drupe, 
the  size  of  a pea,  and  is  ripe  in  December;  it  is  not  bitter.  The 
wood  is  brought  to  this  country  in  billets,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
man’s  arm  ; it  is  very  light  and  whitish,  but  becomes  yellow  by  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Quassia  wood  has 
no  sensible  odour,  but  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter.  The  watery 
infusion,  decoction,  and  alcoholic  tincture,  are  all  equally  bitter; 
they  arc  of  a yellowish  colour,  and  are  ,not  altered  by  chalybeates, 
tartarized  antimony,  nor  gelatin.  The  infusion  is  rendered  muddy 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  a soft  flaky  yellow  precipitate  being  formed ; i 
acetate  of  lead  occasions  a copious  white  precipitate. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Quassia  is  considered 
tonic,*  and  may  be  given  in  all  cases  where  bitters  are  proper.  It 
has  been  found  efficacious  in  intermittents  and  bilious  fevers,  in 
stomachic  complaints,  chlorosis,  leucorrhoea,  cachexy,  diarrhoea,  and 


* We  are  told  by  Dr.  Dimcan,  that  it  evidently  possesses  some  narcotic  power,  from 
its  being  used  to  poison  flies;  (Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory)  it  certainty  destroys 
them,  but  whether  from  its  narcotic  or  bitter  principle,  is  doubtful. — Ed. 
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gout.  The  watery  infusion  is  the  best  form  of  administering  the 
drug;  it  may  be  given  alone,  or  in  combination  with  aromatics, 
acids,  or  other  medicines  suited  to  ihe  disorder.  Quassia  is  some- 
times given  in  powder,  but  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  pulverized  to 
admit  of  being  conveniently  given  in  substance ; it  is  also  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  tincture  and  extract.  Quassia  is  said  to  be 
much  used  by  the  brewers  instead  of  hops,  but  the  beer  does  not 
keep  so  well  as  when  hops  are  used. 

Off.  The  Wood  of  Quassia. 

Off.  Pp.  Infusum  Quassiae,  L. 

Tinctura  Quassiae,  E.  D. 
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Common  Sugar  Cane.* 


Class  Triandria. — Order  Digynia. 

Nat.  Qrd.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  two-valved,  enveloped  in  long  wool . 
Corolla  two-valved. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  entire,  smooth.  Panicle  loose.  Calyx 
lanceolate,  naked,  except  at  the  base, 


The  common  sugar  cane  is  a native  of  Africa  and  Lower  Asia  ; it 
is  also  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  America,  but  this  point  appears 
to  be  undecided,  some  asserting  that  it  is  an  undoubted  native  of 
the  American  continent,  whilst  others  affirm  that  it  was  unknown  in 
those  regions  till  Europeans  possessed  it ; however  this  may  be,  it 
has  now  been  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  for  upwards 
of  three  hundred  years;!  and  although  the  sugar  cane  grows 


* Fig.  a.  aDd  b.  represent  the  flower  in  different  stages. 

+ Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  Encyclopoedia  of  Agriculture,  p.  Ill,  informs  us  that  the  sugar 
cane  has  been  cultivated  upwards  of  seven  hundred  years  in  Spain. 
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abundantly  in  the  East  Indies,  Persia,  Brazil,  and  the  Canary  Islands, 
the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  Europe  is  the  product  of 
the  West  India  Islands. 

The  sugar  cane  is  a perennial  plant ; the  root  is  knotted  and 
fibrous,  from  which  spring  several  simple,  jointed,  smooth,  round 
stems,  rising  to  the  height  of  ten  or  eighteen  feet ; the  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  or 
four  inches  in  breadth,  and  arise  singly  from  the  joints,  embracing 
the  stems ; the  flowers  are  small,  and  produced  in  a terminal  loose 
panicle,  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  composed  of  subdivided 
spikes,  with  long  flexuose  down,  which  conceals  the  flowers,  and 
hides  them  from  the  sight ; the  calyx  or  gluma  is  of  two  valves, 
which  are  oblong,  or  lance-shaped,  pointed,  erect,  concave,  and 
equal ; the  corolla  is  composed  of  two  valves,  shorter  than  the 
calyx,  and  of  a fine  delicate  texture  ; the  filaments  are  three,  capil- 
lary, longer  than  the  corolla,  and  bear  long  yellow  anthers ; the 
germen  is  oblong,  and  supports  two  feathery  styles,  terminated  by 
plumose  stigmas ; the  seed  is  oblong,  pointed,  and  is  invested  in  the 
valves  of  the  corolla. 

The  plant  above  described  affords  the  sugar  in  common  use,  but 
there  are  several  vegetables  which  secrete  a sweet  or  saccharine 
juice,  easily  convertible  into  sugar.  The  Arundo  Bambo  distils  from 
its  joints  a fluid,  which,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  concretes  into  sugar, 
and  is  collected  for  use ; from  the  Acer  Saccharina,  a species  of 
maple,  a considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is  annually  obtained  in 
America  ; and  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain  procure  sugar  from  the 
Agave  Americana ; sugar  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  Asclepias 
Syriaca,  Zea  Mays,  Heracleum  Syphoudylium,  Fucus  Saccharinus, 
and  from  the  roots  and  fruit  of  many  other  plants.  In  the  West 
Indies  the  sugar  cane  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  stalk,  taken 
from  near  its  top,  and  laid  horizontally  in  the  ground : it  requires 
a rich  fertile  soil ; that  composed  of  alluvial  matter,  mixed  with 
clay  and  sand,  p-oduces  the  greatest  number  of  shoots:  good  land 
is  said  to  furnish  five  crops  of  shoots  without  transplanting.  In 
Jamaica,  and  the  other  West  India  Islands,  the  canes  are  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sugar,  between  the  sixth  and  thirteenth  month  of 
their  growth,  when  the  stems  have  acquired  from  seven  to  twelve  feet 
in  height,  which  usually  takes  place  in  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April.  As  soon  as  they  are  cut,  the  cane3  are  stripped 
of  their  leaves,  and  crushed  between  iron  cylinders,  to  express  the 
juice,  which  is  received  into  large  leaden  vessels,  called  receivers ; 
from  thence  it  is  removed  into  large  coppers,  named  clarifiers,  where  it 
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is  mixed  with  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  of  lime  to  one 
hundred  gallons  of  juice,  and  heated  to  the  temperature  of  140.° 
A thick  scum  soon  forms  on  the  top,  from  under  which  the  clear 
liquor  is  drawn  off,  by  a cock,  into  a large  copper  boiler,  where  it 
is  briskly  boiled  till  the  bulk  of  the  liquor  is  very  considerably 
diminished.  The  boiling  is  successively  repeated  in  four  other 
progressively  smaller  coppers,  and  from  the  last,  removed  into 
shallow  wooden  coolers,  where  it  crystallizes;  it  is  then  put  into 
hogsheads,  having  holes  at  the  bottom,  into  which  the  stalk  of  a 
plantain  leaf  is  thrust.  Through  these  holes  the  molasses  drain  off, 
and  the  process  is  finished.  In  this  state  the  sugar  is  imported  into 
Europe,  under  the  name  of  raw  or  muscovada  sugar.  The  loaf,  or 
refined  sugar  is  prepared  in  Europe,  by  first  grinding  the  raw  sugar, 
then  dissolving  it  in  lime  water,  and  clarifying  with  bullock’s  blood  ; 
the  liquid  is  then  boiled  down  to  a proper  consistence,  the  impurities 
being  skimmed  off  as  they  rise,  and  poured  into  conical  earthen 
vessels,  where  it  is  allowed  to  drain,  and  any  uncrystallizable  impure 
syrup  which  may  remain,  runs  through  the  perforated  apex  of  the 
cone.  . To  obtain  the  purer  sorts  of  loaf  sugar,  the  loaves  are  re-dis- 
solved and  heated  a second  time,  when  it  obtains  the  name  of 
refined  sugar,  and  fetches  a proportionably  higher  price. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Raw  sugar  has  a 
strong  sweet  taste,  and  a slight  but  peculiar  odour ; refined  sugar  is 
inodorous,  and  proportionably  milder  in  taste,  and  when  two  pieces 
are  struck  together  in  the  dark,  emits  a vivid  phosphoric  light.  Raw 
sugar  is  in  concrete  masses,  consisting  of  small  irregular  crystals,  of 
a yellowish  colour.  Sugar  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  cold  water, 
it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  affords  crystals  on 
evaporation.  According  to  Berzelius,  100  parts  of  sugar  in  its 
ordinary  state,  contains  5.3  of  water.  Oils  readily  combine  with 
sugar,  and  the  mixture  is  miscible  with  water.  Lime  and  the  fixed 
alkalies  unite  with  sugar,  and  form  compounds,  without  any  sweet- 
ness of  taste.  The  concentrated  mineral  acids  decompose  and  dis- 
solve sugar,  but  the  weaker  simply  dissolve  it ; and  many  of  the 
vegetable  acids  when  united  to  it  prevent  it  from  crystallizing.  The 
hydro-sulphurets,  sulphurets,  and  phosphurets  decompose  sugar, 
and  convert  it  into  a substance  bearing  a great  resemblance  to  gum. 
When  exposed  to  heat,  it  melts,  swells,  and  becomes  black.  When 
sugar  is  boiled  with  peroxide  of  mercury  and  acetate  of  copper, 
these  salts  are  converted  into  protoxides  ; oxymuriate  of  mercury  is 
converted  into  calomel,  and  sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury are  reduced  to  a metallic  state.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
VOL,  II.  2 o 
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Thenard  and  Gay  Lussac,  100  parts  of  sugar  contain  oxygen  50.63, 
carbon  42.47,  hydrogen  6.90.  Lavoisier  gives  64  oxygen,  28 
carbon,  and  8 hydrogen,  in  100  parts. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Raw  sugar  is  laxative,  but 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a medicine ; as  an  article  of  diet  it  is 
in  general  use,  and  has  been  thought  to  increase  corpulence : others 
however  imagine  it  to  have  a contrary  effect,  and  say  that,  from  the 
acid  it  contains,  it  rather  tends  to  emaciate  than  to  fatten  the  body  ; 
Boerhaave  was  of  this  opinion.  Mr.  John  Hunter,  however,  recom- 
mended sugar,  as  the  best  restorative  to  those  who  were  much 
debilitated  by  a long  course  of  mercury.  That  sugar  affords  a con- 
siderable share  of  nourishment,  both  in  its  crude  state,  and  combined 
in  various  vegetable  matters,  admits  of  no  question.  We  are  told 
that  those  animals  which  wholly  feed  upon  it  in  the  sugar  islands, 
become  remarkably  corpulent ; and  that  the  negro  children,  whose 
diet  is  confined  to  molasses  for  a season,  are  distinguished  from 
others  by  their  superior  bulk.  Sugar  however,  when  taken  in 
immoderate  quantities,  lays  the  foundation  of  many  complaints,  by 
imparing  the  digestive  powers : and  to  those  afflicted  with  dyspeptic 
and  bilious  complaints,  it  generally  proves  hurtful ; but  is  an  useful 
antiseptic  in  scurvy.  Sugar  is  said  to  prove  deleterious  to  various 
kinds  of  worms,  hence  it  is  recommended  to  those  afflicted  with 
them.  In  a remedial  point  of  view,  the  most  important  use  to  which 
sugar  has  been  applied,  is  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  verdigris  ; 
it  must  be  taken  in  large  quantities,  both  in  its  solid  state  and 
dissolved  in  water.  It  is  supposed  to  act  chemically  on  the  poison, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intes- 
tines. Sugar  has  also  the  property  of  preserving  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  from  decay  and  putrefaction ; hence  it  is  often 
employed  for  those  purposes,  viz.  in  preparing  conserves,  sweet- 
meats, &c. 

Off.  Raw  and  Refined  Sugar. 

Off.  Pp.  Confectiones  omnes,  L, 

Syrupi  omnes,  L.  E.  D. 

Trochisci  omnes,  E. 
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PTEROCARPUS  SANTALINUS. 

Red  Sanders  Tree.* 


Class  Diadelphia. — Order  Decandria. 

Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacea:. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  five-toolhed.  Legume  falcated,  leafy,  va- 
ricose, surrounded  with  a wing,  not  gaping.  Seeds  solitary. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ternate,  roundish,  smooth.  Petals 
Notched,  waved. 


This  species  of  Pterocarpus  is  a native  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
thriving  luxuriantly  in  mountainous  and  rocky  situations  : in  low 
vallies  and  in  rich  soils  it  is  apt  to  degenerate.  This  tree  was  first 
described  by  Konig,  who  sent  a description  of  it  to  the  younger 
Linnaeus. 

It  is  a lofty  tree,  with  alternate  spreading  branches  ; the  bark  is 
rough,  and  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  common  alder;  tiie 
leaves  are  petiolate  and  ternate,  each  simple  leaf  or  pinnae  being 
ovate,  blunt,  retuse,  or  somewhat  notched  at  the  apex,  entire, 
veined,  above  smooth,  beneath  hoary ; the  flowers  are  in  axillary 
spikes,  without  bracteas;  the  calyx  is  rough,  and  divided  at  the 
brim  into  five  segments;  the  corolla  is  papilionaceous,  of  a bright 
yellow  colour,  consisting  of  an  obcordate,  erect,  reflexed  at  the 
edges,  dentated,  and  waved  vexillum,  with  red  veins ; two  spreading 
alae,  denticulate,  and  waved,  and  an  oblong  and  somewhat  inflated 
short  keel;  the  filaments  are  ten,  and  support  white  globular- 
anthers;  the  gernren  is  oblong,  compressed,  and  hairy  ; the  style  is 
curved,  and  crowned  with  an  obtuse  stigma ; the  fruit  is  a roundish. 


* Fig.  a,  represents  the  anthers.  6.  The  caljx. 
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smooth,  compressed  pod,  the  lower  edge  keel-shaped,  the  upper 
falcated,  and  contains  a round  compressed  seed. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  imported  in  the  form  of  billets,  which  are 
very  heavy,  and  sink  in  water ; but  it  is  usually  met  with  in  the 
shops  in  the  form  of  a gross  powder,  which  is  said  to  be  frequently 
adulterated  with  other  red  woods,  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  Sanders  wood  is 
of  a dark  blackish  red  externally,  internally  of  a deep  bright  red, 
and  the  more  florid  the  colour,  the  more  it  is  esteemed  ; it  becomes 
darker  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ; it  is  very  hard,  and  bears  a 
fine  polish;  when  fresh  cut,  it  manifests  a somewhat  fragrant  and 
aromatic  odour,  but  has  little  or  no  taste.  It  yields  its  colouring 
matter  both  to  alcohol  and  ether ; to  water  it  imparts  only  a very 
slight  yellow  tinge  ; to  some  of  the  volatile  oils,  particularly  that  of 
lavender,  it  also  imparts  its  colouring  matter,  but  not  to  any  of  the 
expressed  oils ; to  oil  of  turpentine  it  imparts  a yellowish  tinge  only. 
M.  Pelletier  separated  the  colouring  matter,  Santalin,  which  he 
found  to  have  great  analogy  with  the  resins.  It  is  insoluble  in  water; 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  alkaline  solutions ; it 
forms  beautiful  coloured  precipitates  with  many  metallic  solutions. 
Its  acetic  solution  acts  like  tannin  upon  gelatin.  It  contains  no 
azote. 

Red  sanders  wood  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  medicinal  pro- 
perty, and  its  use  only  attaches  to  its  colouring  property.  It  forms 
the  colouring  ingredient  in  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender  of  the 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 


Off. 


The  Wood. 
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Common  Oak* 


Class  Moncecia. — Order  Polyandria. 

Nat.  Ord.  Amentacea. 

Gen.  Char.  Male.  Calyx  commonly  five-cleft.  Corolla 
none.  Stamens  five  to  ten. 

Female.  Calyx  one-leafed,  entire,  rough.  Co- 
rolla none.  Styles  two  to  five.  Nut  coriaceous,  surrounded 
at  the  base  by  the  persistent  calyx. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  deciduous,  oblong,  sinuses  acute,  an- 
gles obtuse. 


This  species  of  oak  is  a native  of  Britain,  and  is  also  found  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  the  northern  extremity 
of  Africa.  This  beautiful  tree  often  rises  to  the  height  of  eighty  or 
ninety  feet,  and  acquires  an  extraordinary  magnitude  in  the  trunk. 
The  following  instances  of  the  amazing  size  to  which  the  trunk 
sometimes  attains,  we  presume  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers.  In  the  year  1764,  there  was  an  oak  growing  in  Broomfield 
Wood  near  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  the  trunk  of  which  measured  sixty- 
eight  feet  in  girth,  and  twenty-three  in  length  ; this  tree,  allowing 
ninety  square  feet  for  the  larger  branches,  contained  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  of  solid  timber.  An  oak  in  the 
parish  of  Little  Shelsley,  Worcester,  measured  in  circumference,  at 
the  distance  of  six  feet  from  the  ground,  twenty-two  feet  four  inches  ; 
and  close  to  the  ground,  forty-eight  feet.  Green  Dale  Oak,  near 
Welbeck,  at  eleven  feet  from  the  ground,  measured  thirty-eight  feet. 
At  Cowthorpe  near  Wetherley,  Yorkshire,  an  oak  measured  seventy- 
eight  feet  in  circumference  close  to  the  ground. f 

The  economical  purposes  to  which  this  tree  has  been  applied  are 
various.  The  wood  by  uniting  toughness  with  hardness,  is  of  general 


* Fig.  a.  a female  flower,  b.  A male  flower,  c.  The  fruit. 

+ Withering. 
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use  in  carpentry ; and  its  superior  excellence  for  the  purposes  of  ship 
building,  has  long  rendered  it  an  object  of  nationalimportance. 
Oak  saw-dust  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  indigenous  vege- 
tables, used  by  dyers  for  dyeing  cotton  cloths  of  a drab  colour,  the 
different  shades  of  which  are  made  by  this  substance,  variously 
managed.  The  oak  apple  is  likewise  used  for  the  purposes  of  dye- 
ing, and  the  bark  is  in  universal  use  for  the  purposes  of  tanning- 
leather. 

The  trunk  and  branches  of  this  tree  are  covered  with  a rough 
brown  bark  ; the  leaves  are  alternate,  and  stand  upon  short  petioles, 
oblong,  deeply  sinuated,  forming  obtuse  lobes:  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  a deep  shining  green,  underneath  paler,  and  nearly  glau- 
cous ; the  flowers,  which  appear  in  May,  are  male  and  female  upou 
the  same  tree,  and  are  produced  in  axillary  catkins;  the  male  is  lax, 
pendulous,  and  many-flowered;  the  female  larger,  peduncled,  and 
three-flowered  ; the  calyx  of  the  male  flower  is  of  a yelloWish  colour, 
membranous,  bell-shaped,  and  divided  into  five,  six,  or  seven  pointed 
segments  ; the  stamens  are  ten,  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  support 
large  double  anthers.  The  calyx  of  the  female  flower  is  coriaceous, 
scaly,  and  downy  ; the  germen  is  ovate,  the  style  short,  and  sup- 
ports three  permanent  stigmas;  the  fruit  is  an  oblong,  coriaceous, 
smooth  nut,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  is  well  known  under 
the  name  of  acorn  ; it  is  fixed  into  the  calyx  as  in  a shallow  cup, 
but  dropping  from  it  when  perfectly  ripe.  The  fruit  ripens  in 
October. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Oak  bark  is  inodo- 
rous; its  taste  is  rough,  astringent,  and  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  bitterness : these  qualities  it  yields  both  to  water  and 
rectified  spirit.  The  watery  infusion  is  acted  upon  by  all  those  agents 
which  affect  the  infusion  of  galls,  and  which  indicate  the  presence  of 
tannin,  extractive,  and  gallic  acid.  (See  Chemical  Properties,  &c. 
of  galls.)  M.  Vauquelin  has  discovered  a remarkable  chemical 
difference  between  oak  bark  and  gall  nuts,  the  latter  precipitating 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  infusion  of  cinchona,  but  which  are  not 
acted  upon  by  the  former:  we  are  told  however  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
that  “ infusion  of  oak  bark  forms  a precipitate  with  infusion  of  yel- 
low cinchona  bark.”  According  to  the  analysis  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  one 
ounce  of  the  inner  cortical  part  of  young  oak  bark  afforded  by 
lixiviation,  11 1 grains  of  solid  matter,  of  which  77  were  tannin  ; the 
middle  coloured  part,  or  cellular  integument,  yielded  only  43  grains 
of  solid  matter,  of  which  19  were  tannin ; and  the  epidermis  fur- 
nished a very  small  portion  either  of  tannin  or  extractive.  The 
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proportion  of  tannin  afforded  by  any  quantity  of  bark,  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  size  of  the  tree,  and  also  on  the  season  at  which 
it  is  barked.* * * § 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Oak  bark  is  a very  power- 
ful astringent,  and  has  been  given  with  good  effect  in  alvine  duxes* 
haemorrhages,  and  other  immoderate  evacuations.  It  has  been  given 
with  some  advantage  in  intermittents,  and  we  are  told  that  in  many 
instances  it  has  effected  a cure  ; but  later  experience  has  proved 
that  it  is  in  many  respects  inferior  to  cinchona,  and  cannot  be 
depended  upon.  It  has  also  been  strongly  recommended  as  a tonic 
in  the  weak  state  of  infants  suffering  under  the  malignant  coryza. t 
Oak  bark  has  been  chiefly  employed  as  a local  application,  in  the 
form  of  gargle,  or  lotion,  to  relaxations  of  the  uvula,  slight  tumefac- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  procidentia  recti  et 
uteri,  &c. 

Off.  The  Bark. 

Off.  Pp.  Decoctum  Quercus,  L. 
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Oriental  Gall  Oalt.\ 


For  Class,  Order,  Nat.  Ord.,  and  Gen.  Char. 
see  preceding  Article. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  deeply  toothed,  decidu7 
ous.  Fruit  sessile,  elongated. 


The  Quercus  Infectoria§  is  a native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  to 
be  met  with  from  the  Bosphorus  as  far  as  Syria,  and  from  the  coast 


* Phil.  Trans. 

+ Underwood  on  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

+ Fig.  a . represents  the  insect  which  produces  the  gall,  magnified  ; its  natural  size 
being  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long.  b.  The  larva,  c.  Another  sort  of  gall,  which 
we  are  told  by  Olivier  is  produced  by  a different  insect:  this  sort  of  gall  is  much 
larger  than  the  other,  and  of  a soft  and  spongy  texture. 

§ Olivier  appears  to  have  been  the  lirst  who  ascertained  this  species  to  be  the  one 
which  produces  the  galls  of  commerce. — Vide  Olivier's  Travels,  p.  41. 
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of  the  Archipelago  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  It  has  a 
crooked  stem,  seldom  exceeds  six  feet  in  height,  and  more  frequently 
assumes  the  character  of  a shrub  than  that  of  a tree;  the  leaves, 
which  are  deciduous  in  autumn,  are  on  short  petioles,  smooth,  of  a 
bright  green  colour  on  both  sides,  and  obtusely  toothed;  the  acorn 
is  elongated,  smooth,  two  or  three  times  longer  than  the  cup,  which 
is  sessile,  in  a slight  degree  downy,  and  scaly  ; the  gall  comes  at  the 
shoots  of  the  young  boughs,  and  acquires  from  four  to  twelve  lines 
in  diameter  : the  insect  which  produces  it,  is  the  Cynips  Quercusfolii 
of  Linnaeus  (Diplolepsis  Gallse  Tinctoriae  of  GeofFroy)  a small  hyme- 
nopterous  insect,  or  fly,  with  a fawn  coloured  body,  dark  antennae, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  of  a shining  brown,  The  insect 
punctures  the  tender  shoot  with  its  sting,  which  is  spiral,  and  depo- 
sits its  eggs  in  the  puncture : this  occasions  a morbid  irritation  in 
the  vessels  of  the  part,  the  gall  rises  in  a few  hours,  and  attains  its 
full  size  in  a day  or  two,  before  the  larva  is  hatched.  The  egg  grows 
with  the  gall,  and  it  is  the  irritation  which  it  keeps  up,  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  by  the  maggot  feeding  on  the  juices  of  the  plant, 
that  the  morbid  excitement  is  maintained  in  the  vessels  of  the  part, 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  this  kind  of  vegetable  wen. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Qualities  of  Galls.  Galls  are 
nearly  spherical,  and  vary  in  magnitude  from  the  size  of  a pea  to 
that  of  a large  hazel  nut;  they  are  smooth  or  knotty  on  the  surface, 
of  a greenish  drab  colour,  some  have  a reddish  or  blue  tint,  and 
are  generally  perforated  with  a small  hole  ; they  are  heavy,  brittle, 
and  break  with  a flinty  fracture.  Internally  they  consist  of  a spongy, 
striated,  but  hard  substance,  of  a yellowish  colour.  They  have  little 
or  no  odour,  but  a bitter  and  powerfully  astringent  taste.  The  best 
galls  are  those  of  a bluish  or  blackish  colour,  heavy  and  tuberculated 
on  the  surface.  Those  that  are  light  and  spongy,  and  of  a pale  colour, 
are  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  soluble  part  of  galls  is  taken  up  by 
about  forty  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  the  residue  is  tasteless. 
Alcohol  takes  up  nearly  seven  parts  out  of  ten,  and  ether  five. 
Neumann  obtained  from  960  grains  of  coarsely  powdered  galls,  840 
watery  extract,  and  afterwards  4 alcoholic  ; and  inversely,  760  alco- 
holic, and  80  watery.  From  the  analysis  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  we  learn 
that  500  grains  of  Aleppo  galls  yielded  to  pure  water  by  lixiviation, 
185  grains  of  solid  matter,  of  which  130  were  tannin  ; mucilage  and 
matter  rendered  insoluble  by  evaporation,  12  ; gallic  acid,  and  a 
little  extractive  matter,  31  ; saline  and  earthy  matter,  12.  A satu- 
rated decoction  of  galls,  on  cooling,  deposits  a copious  pale  yellow 
precipitate,  which  appears  to  be  purer  tannin  than  can  be  got  by  any 
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other  process.  The  watery  infusion  reddens  tincture  of  litmus,  and 
forms  precipitates  with  solutions  of  the  following  substances: — 
isinglass,  lime  water,  subcarbonate  of  potass,  acetate  of  lead,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, tartrate  of  antimony,  and  the  infusions  of  columba  root, 
cusparia  bark,  and  cinchona  hark.  The  muriate  of  mercury  renders 
the  infusion  milky  and  opaque,  but  no  precipitate  is  formed. 
Nitrous  acid,  sulphate  of  zinc,  infusion  of  quassia,  ammonia,  and 
infusion  of  saffron  occasions  no  precipitate.  The  ethereal  tincture, 
when  evaporated  on  water,  leaves  on  the  side  of  the  glass  an  opaque 
pellicle,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  water  small  drops  of  an  oily 
resinous-like  matter,  while  the  substratum  of  water  becomes  charged 
with  tannin  and  gallic  acid.  The  alcoholic  tincture  reddens  litmus, 
and  forms  precipitates  with  the  same  re-agents  as  the  watery  infu- 
sion. To  what  principles  these  precipitates  are  owing  remains  to 
be  ascertained.  It  is  observed  by  Vauquelin,  that  the  infusions  of 
nutgalls  and  of  cinchona,  agree  in  precipitating  both  gelatine  and 
tartrate  of  antimony,  and  that  they  precipitate  each  other.  We  are 
told  by  Dr.  Duncan  that,  in  his  experiments,  “ a saturated  mixture 
of  the  infusions  of  nut-galls  and  cinchona  still  precipitates  gelatine, 
but  infusions,  separately  saturated  by  gelatine,  do  not  act  on  each 
other.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  action  of  these  infusions  on  each 
other,  depends  on  principles  contained  in  each,  compatible  with  the 
presence  of  tannin,  but  re-acting  on  each  other,  and  that  gelatine 
precipitates  these  principles  along  with  the  tannin. 

“ It  has  been  generally  asserted,  that  the  precipitate  of 
tannin  and  gelatine  is  insoluble  in  water,  either  cold  or  hot ; but 
I find  that  in  boiling  water,  it  not  only  becomes  soft  and  viscid,  but 
a certain  portion  is  dissolved,  which  separates  again  when  the  solu- 
tion cools.”  * 

M.  Braconnot  has  discovered  in  nut-galls  a new  acid,  which  he 
has  named  Ellagic.  + This  acid  is  in  the  form  of  a white  powder, 
with  a slight  tinge  of  red,  insipid,  inodorous,  and  insoluble  in  boil- 
ing water;  combined  with  nitric  acid  and  gently  heated,  the  mixture 
acquires  a deep  red  colour.  Galls  also  yield  by  distillation  with 
water,  a small  portion  of  a concrete  volatile  oil.J 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses  of  Galls.  Galls  are  th© 


* Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory. 

-f-  Ann.  de  Chiui.  et  Pliys.  tom.  ix.  p.  187. 
X Phil.  Mag. 
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most  powerful  of  the  vegetable  astringents.  As  an  internal  medicine, 
galls  may  be  considered  applicable  to  the  same  disorders  as  the  oak 
bark ; and  from  being  readily  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  possesses 
an  advantage  over  it ; but  they  are  more  frequently  used  externally, 
in  the  form  of  gargles  or  injections.  One  part  of  finely  powdered 
galls,  combined  with  seven  parts  of  simple  ointment,  has  been  found 
an  excellent  application  in  haemorrhoidal  affections. 

Off.  The  Gall. 

Off.  Pp.  Tinctura  Gallarum,  E.  D. 


FERULA  ASSAFCETIDA. 

Assafcetidci * 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Digynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellate. 

Gen.  Char.  Fruit  oval,  compressed,  plane,  with  three 
streaks  on  each  side. 

Spec.  Char.  Radical  Leaves  from  six  to  seven,  bipinnate. 
Pinnae  alternate,  variously  sinuated.  Umbels  compound 
plano-convex,  terminal,  and  consist  of  many  radii. 


This  species  of  Ferula  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Persia,  growing 
on  the  mountains  in  the  provinces  of  Chorasaan  and  Laar,  where 
it  is  named  Hingisch.  The  following  description  we  copy  from 
Kaempfer,  who  saw  the  plant  growing,  during  his  travels  in  Asia.f 
The  root  is  perennial,  tapering,  ponderous,  and  attains  the 
size  of  a man’s  arm  or  leg,  covered  with  blackish  coloured  bark, 
and  near  the  top  beset  with  many  strong  rigid  fibres ; the  in- 
ternal substance  is  white,  fleshy,  and  abounds  with  a thick,  foetid. 


* Fig.  a.  and  b.  the  seed.  e.  The  corolla,  magnified, 
f Vide  Amnenitates  Exotica?,  p.  535,  530. 
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milky  juice  ; the  stalk  is  simple,  erect,  straight,  round,  smooth, 
striated,  herbaceous,  about  six  or  seven  inches  in  circumference  at 
the  base,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  yards  : the  radical 
leaves  are  six  or  seven,  nearly  two  feet  long,  bipinnate ; the  pinnae 
are  alternate,  variously  sinuated,  lobed  or  lanceolate,  smooth,  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  and  fetid  smell;  the  umbels  are  compound,  plano- 
convex, terminal,  aud  consist  of  many  radii ; the  seeds  are  oval, 
flat,  foliaceous,  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  rough,  marked  with 
three  longitudinal  lines,  have  a porraceous  smell,  and  a sharp  bitter 
taste. 

This  plant  is  said  to  vary  according  to  the  situation  and  soil  in 
which  it  grows,  not  only  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  but  in  the 
nauseous  quality  of  the  juice  with  which  they  are  impregnated, 
sometimes  becoming  so  mild  as  to  be  eaten  by  the  goats.  The  gum 
resin  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Assafcetida,  is  the 
concrete  juice  of  the  root  of  this  plant.*  When  the  plants  are 
about  four  years  old,  the  roots  are  sufficiently  vigorous  to  yield  the 
Assafcetida.  In  the  provinces  of  Chorasaan  it  is  procured  in  the 
following  manner:  at  the  season  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  the 
oldest  and  most  vigorous  plants  are  selected,  the  earth  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  root  is  cleared  away,  the  stem  and  leaves  twisted 
off;  it  is  then  left  in  this  state  for  forty  days,  being  previously 
screened  from  the  sun  by  covering  it  over  with  the  decayed  leaves  : 
at  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  covering  is  removed,  and  the  top 
of  the  root  cut  off  transversely,  and  left  for  forty-eight  hours  for 
the  juice  to  exude,  when  it  is  scraped  off  by  a proper  instrument, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  harden.  This  operation  is  repeated  three 
times,  after  which  the  root  is  again  covered  up,  and  suffered  to 
remain  for  eight  or  ten  days,  when  it  is  again  uncovered  and  another 
transverse  section  is  made  as  before.  In  this  way  the  Assafcetida  is 
collected  eight  times,  when  the  root  becomes  exhausted  of  its  juice, 
aud  soon  after  perishes.  The  collecting  of  the  Assafcetida  is  per- 
formed by  the  peasants  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moun- 
tains ; the  juice  from  a number  of  roots  is  collected  at  the  same 
time,  put  together,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  harden. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Assafoetida  comes 
to  market  in  large  irregular  masses  of  a heterogeneous  appearance, 


* It  is  probable  that  Assafoetida  is  obtained  from  different  species  of  Ferula,  as  the 
plant  cultivated  by  Dr.  Hope,  in  a botanical  garden  near  Edinburgh  (the  Ferola 
Persica)  produced  a similar  juice. 
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composed  of  various  shining  little  lumps  or  grains,  some  of  which 
are  white,  others  of  a brown  or  reddish  colour,  and  some  of  a violet 
hue.  Those  masses  are  esteemed  the  best  which  are  clear,  of  a pale 
reddish  colour,  and  variegated  with  a great  number  of  fine  white 
tears.  Assafcetida  has  a strong,  fetid,  and  to  most  persons  a dis- 
agreeable odour,  and  a bitter,  subacid  taste  ; it  becomes  brittle  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  but  is  not  readily  reduced  to  powder.  It  is 
composed  chiefly  of  gum,  resin,  and  essential  oil,  the  latter  of  which 
is  obtained  by  distillation,  either  with  water  or  alcohol.  Its  odour 
and  taste  reside  in  the  resin  and  oil,  which  are  readily  dissolved  by 
ether  and  alcohol ; hence  the  alcoholic  and  ethereal  tinctures  com- 
bine the  virtues  of  this  drug,  the  former  dissolving  three  parts  out 
of  four.  By  trituration  with  water  Assafcetida  forms  an  opaque 
milky  solution,  about  60  per  cent,  being  readily  dissolved,  which 
is  chiefly  extractive  matter. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Assafcetida  is  stimulant, 
expectorant,  and  antispasmodic,  it  is  considered  a more  efficacious 
medicine  than  any  of  the  other  fetid  gums ; hence  it  has  been  much 
employed  in  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  flatulent  colics,  tympanites, 
dyspepsia,  and  many  nervous  disorders;  also  as  an  anthelmintic,  and 
as  an  emmenagogue,  and  for  those  peculiar  convulsive  and  spas- 
modic symptoms  which  so  often  recur  in  the  latter  disease,  it  fre- 
quently proves  the  most  efficacious  remedy  we  possess.  When  we 
wish  it  to  act  immediately  as  an  antispasmodic,  it  should  be  given 
in  a fluid  form,  as  that  of  the  diluted  tincture ; when  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  present,  it  should  be  used  with  caution,  owing  to  its 
stimulant  qualities,  and  it  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  nitre 
or  antimonials  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient.  As  a topical 
remedy  it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  plaster  to  promote  suppuration 
in  indolent  tumours,  and  also  in  the  form  of  enema  in  convulsions 
attending  dentition,  worms,  flatulent  colic,  &c.  Assafoetida  may  be 
taken  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  two,  three,  or  more 
times  a day. 

Off.  The  Gum-resin. 

Off.  Pp.  Enema  Foelida,  D. 

Mistura  Assafoetidae,  L.  D. 

Tinctura  Assafoetidae,  L.  E.  D. 

Pilulae  Assafoetidae  Compositae,  E., 
it  also  enters  into  the  combination  of  many  other  compound 
liiedicines. 
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BOLETUS  IGNARIUS. 

Agaric  of  the  Oak. 


Class  Cryptogamia. — Order  Fungi. 
Nat.  Ord.  Fungi,  Linn,  and  Juss. 
Gen.  Char.  Fungus  horizontal,  porous  beneath. 


This  species  of  fungus  is  a native  of  Britain,  and  is  found  growing 
on  the  trunks  of  trees,  particularly  on  old  decayed  trunks  of  the  oak 
and  ash  ; it  varies  in  size  from  two  to  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter. 

This  fungus  is  generally  sessile,  but  according  to  Withering  it  is 
sometimes  found  with  a footstalk  an  inch  in  length,  in  form  it  some- 
what resembles  a horse’s  hoof ; on  the  upper  side  it  is  smooth,  scaly, 
and  convex,  but  somewhat  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  marked  with 
circular  ridges  of  various  colours  ; the  under  side  is  flat,  white  or 
yellowish  when  young,  but  when  old  it  becomes  dark  brown,  ap- 
proaching to  black,  and  full  of  minute  pores  ; the  internal  substance 
is  fibrous,  hard,  tough,  and  of  a tawny  brownish  colour  ; the  seeds 
are  contained  in  the  tubes.  Balliard  describes  tire  tubes  as  being 
very  slender,  equal,  and  of  the  colour  of  tanned  leather,  in  old 
plants  stratified,  a fresh  layer  being  added  every  year.  Pileus  very 
hard,  admitting  of  a polish  by  rubbing,  marked  with  concentric 
bands  or  ridges,  each  broad  ridge  indicating  a year’s  growth,  and 
three  or  four  small  ones  that  of  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
varying  extremely  in  colour. 

The  Boletus  which  grows  upon  the  oak  is  considered  to  be  the 
best : for  medicinal  purposes  it  should  be  gathered  in  August  or 
September,  and  kept  perfectly  dry.  This  species  of  Boletus  appears 
to  have  derived  its  specific  appellation,  from  its  being  used  for 
tinder ; for  this  purpose,  we  are  told,  the  Germans  boil  it  in  a strong 
ley,  then  dry  it,  and  again  boil  it  in  a solution  of  saltpetre.  In 
Franconia  the  inner  substance  of  this  fungus  is  prepared  by  beating 
it  with  a hammer,  till  it  becomes  soft,  and  resembles  chamois 
leather ; it  is  then  made  use  of  for  forming  garments,  and  other- 
purposes. 

VOL.  II.  2 g 
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Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Agaric  is  nearly  inodorous,  its 
taste  is  gently  astringent.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Bouillion  le 
Grange,  it  contains  an  extractive  matter  bearing  a resemblance  to 
animal  gluten,  resin,  and  various  salts. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  species  of  agaric 
was  introduced  into  medical  practice  as  an  external  application  to 
bleeding  arteries  and  veins,*  and  for  a considerable  period  it  was 
held  in  much  repute,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  this  country,  but 
the  improved  practice  of  tying  the  larger  bleeding  vessels  has  nearly 
superseded  the  use  of  this  substance,  which  does  not  appear  to 
possess  styptic  powers  much  superior  to  either  sponge  or  lint.  To 
prepare  it  for  surgical  purposes,  the  outer  hard  part  is  to  be  pared 
off  with  a knife  till  you  come  to  the  inner  soft  substance,  which  may 
be  cut  into  pieces  of  various  sizes,  and  beat  with  a hammer  till  they 
become  perfectly  soft,  so  as  to  be  readily  torn  with  the  finger. 

OIF.  Agaric. 

SCROPHULARIA  NODOSA. 

Knobby-rooted  Figwort.'f 


Class  Didynamia. — Order  Angiospermia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Personate,  Linn.  Scrophularias,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  sub-globular,  resu- 
pine. Capsule  two-celled. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  acute;  three-ribbed  at 
the  base.  Stem  sharp-edged. 


The  Genus  Scrophularia  comprises  a pretty  numerous 
family,!  natives  of  almost  every  climate : the  species  under  con- 


* First  introdaoed  by  M.  Brossard,  a French  surgeon,  in  1750. 

•J-  Fig.  a.  The  corolla  spread  open  to  shew  the  stamens,  b.  The  pistillum.  c.  A 
seed.  d.  The  capsule,  e.  The  calyx. 

+ Twenty-nine  species  are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens. 
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sideration  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  growing  in  groves  and 
hedgerows,  flowering  in  July.  The  root  is  tuberous,  knobbed,  or 
granulated  ; the  stem  rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  is  erect, 
simple,  sharply  quadrangular,  smooth,  and  leafy  ; the  leaves  are 
opposite,  petioled,  heart-shaped,  acute  pointed,  unequally  serrated, 
smooth,  and  veined  ; the  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  bunches. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  leaves  of  figwort  have  a rank 
fetid  smell,  somewhat  like  elder  leaves,  and  a disagreeable  bitter 
taste.  The  root  has  a nauseous  smell,  and  a sweet,  but  somewhat 
acrid  taste,  both  of  which  they  partly  lose  by  drying:  the  root 
and  leaves  yield  their  qualities  to  water,  the  infusion  precipitates 
sulphate  of  iron  brown.  We  have  not  learnt  that  this  plant  has 
been  chemically  analyzed. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Figwort  is  considered 
sedative  and  diuretic,  but  it  is  seldom  employed  in  practice, 
a. though  from  its  good  effects  in  scrophula  it  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  generic  name.  It  has  also  been  used  with  good  effect  as 
a topical  application  (in  the  form  of  fomentation)  to  piles,  ulcers, 
and  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  to  promote  suppuration  in  malignant 
tumours.  There  is  no  officinal  preparation  of  this  plant,  and  never 
having  prescribed  it,  we  can  say  nothing  of  the  doses  in  which  it 
should  bd  taken,  but  from  its  supposed  good  effects  in  scrophula, 
&c.  we  deem  it  worthy  of  further  trials. 

Off.  The  Herb. 


STALAGMITIS  CAMBOGIOIDES. 

The  Gamboge  Tree  * 


Class  PoLYGAMI A. — Order  MoNGECIA. 

Nat.  Ord.  Tricocca:, 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  four-leaved.  Corolla  four-petalled. 
Stamens  thirty,  inserted  into  a fleshy  four-cornered  re- 


* Fig.  a.  a transverse  section  of  tlie  fruit,  b.  A seed. 
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ceptacle.  Style  thick.  Stigma  four-Iobed.  Berry  one- 
celled,  crowned  by  the  style,  three-seeded. 


The  Gamboge  Tree  is  a native  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and 
Ceylon,  where  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  Ghokata,  Gokkata,  or 
Gohlatha.  Kcenig  who  resided  many  years  at  Siam,  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  the  Stalagmitis  is  the  tree  that  affords  the  genuine 
drug. 

It  is  a middling  sized  tree,  and  branched  ; the  leaves  are  of  a dusky 
green,  and  stand  opposite  on  short  petioles,  they  are  ovate,  entire, 
even,  coriaceous,  and  rigid ; the  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  in 
axillary  whorls,  or  on  the  joints  of  the  smaller  branches  ; the  male 
flowers  are  either  in  distinct  clusters,  or  mixed  with  the  hermaphro- 
dite ; the  calyx  consists  of  four  ovate  leaflets,  the  two  exterior  of 
which  are  smaller  than  the  two  inferior;  the  petals  are  four,  spread- 
ing, coriaceous,  with  ciliated  margins,  and  of  a yellow  colour  ; the 
stamens  are  about  thirty,  and  placed  upon  a quadrangular  fleshy 
receptacle  ; the  anthers  are  club-shaped ; sometimes  there  are 
rudiments  of  a style,  and  an  unequal  sterile  stigma;  the  calyx, 
corolla,  and  stamens  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  resemble  those  of 
the  male ; the  germen  is  globular,  and  supports  a short  style, 
crowned  with  a three  or  four-lobed  stigma,  the  lobes  of  which  are 
obcordate  and  persistent ; the  fruit  is  a smooth,  globular,  yellow,  or 
rosaceous  berry,  crowned  by  the  style  and  lobes  of  the  stigma,  and 
contains  several  long  triangular  seeds. 

But  the  Stalagmitis  Cambogioides  is  not  the  only  tree  that  pro- 
duces gamboge,  although  it  is  probable  the  greater  part  of  that 
brought  to  market  is  the  product  of  that  tree  ; there  are  several 
trees  which  yield  yellow  gum  resin,  resembling  in  every  respect  the 
gamboge  of  the  shops,  viz.  Gambogia  Gutta,  Garcinia  Celebica, 
Hypericum  Pomiferam,  and  many  other  plants. 

Gamboge  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  of  the  tree  with  sharp 
stones,  or  by  breaking  oft'  the  leaves  and  young  shoots : the  former 
mode  is  usually  practised  in  Ceylon,  and  the  latter  at  Siam.  It  is 
said  to  be  collected  first  in  cocoa  nut  shells,  and  from  thence  poured 
into  the  joints  of  the  bamboo,  (which  gives  it  the  cylindrical  form,) 
or  earthen  vessels,  where  it  remains  until  it  becomes  sufficiently 
dry  to  roll  into  masses,  when  it  is  wrapped  up  in  leaves,  the  state  in 
which  it  is  usually  exported.  Gamboge  was  first  brought  to  Europe 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  : it  is  imported  packed 
in  cases  or  boxes. 
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Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Gamboge  has  no 
smell,  and  scarcely  any  taste  ; when  pure  * it  is  of  a golden  yellow 
colour,  opaque,  and  breaks  with  a vitreous  fracture,  its  specific 
gravity  is  1.221  ; when  applied  to  the  flame  of  a candle  it  takes  fire, 
and  burns  with  a bright,  crackling,  sparkling  flame,  with  smoke, 
at  first  it  softens,  then  part  melts  and  drops,  the  remainder  grows 
black,  swells,  and  is  changed  into  a shining  friable  charcoal.  In  a 
ladle  it  slowly  softens  by  heat,  but  does  not  smoke,  nor  melt,  but  by 
degrees  grows  black,  and  changes  into  a soft,  toughish,  black  mass. 
Gamboge  when  macerated  in  water,  forms  a fine  turbid  yellow 
solution,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  gamboge  is  dissolved  ; the 
solution  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  rendered  transparent ; 
oxysulphate  of  iron  strikes  with  it  a pale  olive  brown,  but  causes  no 
precipitate,  nor  is  it  affected  by  solutions  of  any  of  the  other 
metallic  salts.  Alcohol  dissolves  about  90  per  cent. ; the  solution 
after  settling  for  some  time  becomes  transparent,  and  deep  yellow, 
water  renders  the  tincture  cloudy  and  bright  yellow,  but  it  is  long 
before  any  precipitation  takes  place.  Ether  dissolves  60  per  cent., 
the  solution  is  transparent,  and  of  a deep  golden  colour;  when 
evaporated  on  water  it  leaves  an  orange  coloured  resin,  which  does 
not  colour  water.  Gamboge  is  also  soluble  in  strong  solutions  of 
ammonia  and  potass,  forming  with  them  deep  red  solutions,  which 
are  not  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  water ; with  weak  acids 
yellow  precipitates  are  produced,  which  are  taken  up  again  by 
adding  the  acid  to  excess.  Gamboge  was  separated  by  Braconnot 
into  one  part  of  cerasine  or  tragacanthine,  and  four  of  a reddish 
brittle  resin,  which  dissolves  in  spirit  of  wine  and  the  alkalies  : these 
experiments  however  do  not  throw  any  light  upon  the  cathartic 
property  of  gamboge. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Gamboge  is  a drastic 
cathartic,  acting  powerfully  on  the  alimentary  canal,  in  small  doses 
it  often  produces  vomiting,  hypercatharsis,  and  other  untoward 
symptoms.  Orfila  has  given  it  a place  amongst  the  acrid  poisons, 
and  infers  from  his  experiments  made  on  dogs,  that  it  occasions 
death  by  the  powerful  local  action  it  exerts,  and  on  the  sympathetic 
irritation  of  the  nervous  system. f 

Gamboge  is  used  with  success  as  an  hydragogue  in  dropsy,  either 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  cream  of  tartar  or  jalap,  to  quicken 


* It  is  often  mixed  with  sand  aud  other  imparities. — ■£</. 
■p  Orlila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
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this  operation  ; it  is  also  used  with  success  for  expelling  taeniae,  and 
it  is  probably  the  active  ingredient  in  most  of  the  nostrums  sold  for 
that  purpose.  For  expelling  taeniae  it  has  been  given  to  the  extent 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  combined  with  an  equal  quautity  of 
vegetable  alkali ; this  dose  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  tht  Homing, 
and  if  the  worm  be  not  expelled  in  two  or  three  hours,  it  may  be 
repeated  a second  or  third  time  with  safety  and  efficacy.  It  is  also 
efficacious  in  obstinate  costiveness,  and  may  be  administered  alone, 
in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  grains,  or  combined  with  calomel,  jalap, 
or  rhubarb.* 

Off.  The  Gum  Resin. 

Off.  Pp.  Pilulae  Cambogise  Compositae,  L.  E. 


ASTRAGALUS  VERUS. 

True  Astragalus .f 


Class  Diadelphia. — Order  Decandria. 

Nat.  Ord.  Papilionace#:,  or  LeguminosjE,  Linn. 

Gen.  Char.  Legume  generally  two-celled,  gibbous. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate.  Pinnce  lance-shaped,  villous, 
stiff.  Flowers  axillary. 


This  species  of  Astragalus  is  a native  of  the  north  of  Persia, 
where  it  is  called  Kurn,  flowering  in  July  and  August;  we  are 
indebted  to  Olivier  J for  the  discovery  of  this  plant,  which  furnishes 
the  Gum  Tragacanth  of  commerce : previous  to  his  account,  this 
gum  was  generally  considered  to  be  the  product  of  Astragalus 


* Gamboge  is  much  used  by  artists  in  water-colour  drawing,  being  the  brightest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  yellows,  and  forming  an  endless  variety  of  tints,  from  the 
pale  straw  colour  to  deep  orange. — Ed. 

+ Fig.  a.  the  corolla,  b.  A separate  leaf. 

J Vide  Voyage  dans  l’Empire  Ottoman,  v.  342. 
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Tragacantha  of  Linnaeus,  or  the  Astragalus  Gummifera ; the  former 
on  the  authority  of  Tournefort,  and  the  latter  on  that  of  M.  de  la 
Billardiere.*  It  is  probable  that  all  these  species  afford  the  gum 
more  or  less,  but  the  Astralagus  Verus  in  much  the  largest  quantity. 

The  gum  exudes,  in  summer, f through  the  bark,  and  concretes 
into  irregular  lumps,  or  long  vermicular  pieces,  bent  into  an  endless 
variety  of  shapes,  and  larger  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  its  quantity, 
and  the  size  of  the  wounds  from  which  it  issues.  The  quantity  of 
Tragacanth  furnished  by  Persia  is  very  considerable,  it  is  exported 
to  India,  Bagdad,  and  Bussorah,  and  also  to  Russia  by  the  way  of 
Bakon ; what  is  imported  into  this  country  comes  chiefly  from 
Aleppo,  packed  in  cases. 

This  is  a low  tree,  seldom  exceeding  three  feet  in  height  ; the 
stem  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter  ; the  branches  numerous,  and 
crowded  together,  and  covered  with  imbricated  spines  and  scales, 
formed  of  the  petioles  of  the  preceding  year  ; the  leaves  are  pinnate, 
consisting  of  six  or  eight  pairs  of  leaflets  ; the  pinnae  are  nearly  op- 
posite, villous,  stiff,  and  pointed  ; the  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  arise  from  the  axilla  of  the  leaves  ; the  calyx  is 
divided  at  the  brim  into  five  pointed  segments ; the  corolla  is  of  the 
papilionaceous  kind. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Gum  Tragacanth  j 
when  good  is  inodorous,  and  as  it  dissolves  in  the  mouth  imparts  a 
slight  bitter  taste:  the  best  gum  is  semi-transparent,  and  of  a clear 
whitish  colour,  and  in  small,  thin,  wrinkled,  vermicular  pieces  or 
lumps ; the  larger  lumps  are  of  a yellowish  colour,  and  more  bitter 


* He  says,  that  he  visited  Mount  Lebanon  in  August  1786,  the  season  when  the 
gum  tragacanth  is  collected  ; he  then  found  the  species  of  Astralagus  which  afforded  it, 
to  be  different  from  that  figured  by  Tournefort,  and  consequently  not  the  Tragacantha 
of  Linnaeus.  See  description  d’une  nouvelle  espeee  d’astragale,  qui  produit  au  Libau 
la  goinme  adragant,  Hist,  de  l’Acad.  R.  des  Scien.  du  16  Dec.  1788. 

The  Genus  Astralagus  comprises  a very  numerous  family  of  plants,  natives  of  almost 
every  climate  and  soil,  sixty  of  which  have  been  introduced  and  cultivated  in  our 
botanic  gardens. — Hort.  Canth.  Four  species  of  this  genus  are  indigenous  to  Britain, 
viz.  Astragalus  Glycypbyllos,  Astragalus  Hypoglottis,  Astragalus  Uralensis,  Astragalus 
Campestris. — Smith. 

+ Tournefort  says,  that  it  exudes  more  or  less  copiously,  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  weather.  M.  de  la  Billardiere  however  contradicts  this  opinion,  and  says  that  it 
is  only  during  the  night  when  the  sun  is  obscured  by  clouds,  that  the  gum  issues  from 
the  plant. 

J Dr.  John  has  given  the  name  of  Cerasin  to  this  species  of  gum,  from  its  being 
exuded  from  the  Prunus  Cerasus,  (cherry  tree.) 
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to  the  taste.  This  gum  differs  from  all  other  known  gums,  in  giving 
a thick  consistence  to  a much  larger  quantity  of  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  being  much  more  difficult  of  solution,  or  rather,  dissolving 
only  imperfectly,  unless  triturated  after  digestion  with  a larger 
portion  of  water ; for  although  the  liquor  looks  turbid,  on  standing 
the  mucilage  subsides,  the  water  on  the  surface  retaining  little  or 
none  of  the  gum.  If  the  water  be  acidulated  with  any  of  the 
mineral  acids,  a small  portion  of  the  gum  becomes  dissolved. 
Tragacanth  is  reduced  to  powder  with  much  difficulty,  unless 
thoroughly  dried.  According  to  Neumann  it  gives  nothing  over  in 
distillation,  either  to  water  or  alcohol ; it  is  also  insoluble  in  alcohol 
or  ether.  The  mucilage  is  precipitated  by  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
superacetate  of  lead,  and  oxymuriate  of  tin ; but  not  by  silicated 
potass,  or  the  oxysulphate  of  iron  : in  these  circumstances  the 
mucilage  of  tragacanth  differs  from  that  of  gum  arabic. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Gum  tragacanth  is  de- 
mulcent, hence  it  is  very  useful  for  allaying  tickling  coughs,  and 
sheathing  the  fauces  in  catarrhal  affections;  * and  for  these  purposes 
(from  its  great  viscidity)  it  is  preferable  to  gum  arabic  : it  is  seldom 
given  alone,  being  generally  combined  with  more  powerful  medicines, 
more  especially  in  the  form  of  troches,  for  which  purpose  it  is  very 
well  adapted.  Tragacanth  may  be  taken  in  powder,  from  ten  grains 
to  one  drachm  or  more,  in  any  suitable  vehicle. 

Off.  The  Gum. 

Off.  Pp.  Mucilago  Astragali  Tragacanthae,  E.  D. 

Pulvis  Tragacanthae  Compositum,  L. 


/ 


* Bergius  says,  virtus  demulcens,  obtondens,  incrassans,  usus  dysenteria,  diarrhoea, 
stranguria. 
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CINCHONA. 

Cinchona , commonly  called  Peruvian  Bark. 


Class  Pentandria. — Or  dev  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Contort.®,  Linn.  Rubiace®,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  monopetalous,  funnel-shaped.  Capsule 
inferior,  two-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  compressed, 
winged. 


We  believe  the  fact  to  be  now  pretty  well  established,  that  there 
are  many  species  of  this  tree,  which  yield  a bark,  partaking  more  or 
less  of  the  properties  that  distinguish  the  Peruvian  bark  of  com- 
merce ;*  although  the  distinct  characters  of  these  species  i?  still  a 
desideratum  in  our  botanical  works. 

The  entire  genus  is  indigenous  to  the  new  world,  growing  for  the 
most  part  among  mountainous  regions,  difficult  of  access,  and  in 
other  respects  affording  but  little  encouragement  or  convenience  to 
the  scientific  traveller.  To  this  cause  we  may  ascribe  our  want  of 
better  information,  respecting  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies 
which  the  vegetable  world  has  yet  offered  to  mankind  ; recent  events, 
added  to  the  valuable  labours  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  and  the 
present  enterprise  and  improvement  in  that  science,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
soon  bring  us  better  acquainted  with  the  botanical  characters  of 
those  species  of  the  Cinchona,  to  which  medicine  is  so  much 
indebted  .f 

The  Edinburgh  College  formerly  enumerated  three  varieties  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  viz.  the  common  or  pale  bark,  the  yellow,  and  the 


* Ruiz  and  Pavon  have  described  fifteen  species,  natives  of  Peru  and  Chili ; and 
seven  have  been  found  by  Mutis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  F6. 

-}•  We  understand  that  two  enterprising  chemists  have  lately  gone  from  London  to 
South  America,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing,  on  the  spot,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  for 
the  European  Market.  As  a matter  of  profitable  speculation,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  success  of  these  gentlemen,  while  we  trust  science  will  be  equally  benefited  by 
their  labours  and  observation. 
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red;  but  it  has  been  long  since  ascertained  by  the  Spanish  botanists, 
that  these  barks  not  only  belong  to  distinct  species,  but  that,  pro- 
bably, each  of  them  is  taken  indiscriminately  from  several  different 
species.  The  first  of  these  is  now  generally  referred  to  the  Cinchona 
Lancifolia  of  Mutis  ; the  second  to  the  Cinchona  Cordifolia  of  Mutis, 
under  which  he  includes  the  Cinchona  Purpurea,  and  Micrantha, 
of  the  Flora  Peruviana,  and  the  Cinchona  Ovata  of  Ruiz;  and  the 
third  to  the  Oblongifolia  of  Mutis;  the  Magnifolia  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 
These  species  will  be  found  figured  in  the  annexed  plates,  while  we 
shall  treat  the  subject  under  the  general  head  of  Cinchona  ; and 
when  noticing  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  French  chemists,  MM. 
Pelletier  and  Caventou,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  the 
relative  virtues  of  the  different  species. 

Cinchona  Lancifolia.* — This  species  of  Cinchona  grows  to  a 
great  height  and  bulk,  being  often  found  thicker  than  a man’s  body  ; 
particularly  before  the  great  demand  for  this  medicine  led  to  the 
destruction  of  so  many  full  grown  trees,  by  stripping  them  of  their 
bark,  after  which,  it  is  said,  they  always  die.f  It  sends  off  nume- 
rous large  branches,  which,  as  well  as  the  trunk,  are  covered  with 
a rough  brown  bark ; the  leaves  are  somewhat  between  an  ovate 
and  an  elliptical  form : the  smaller  ones  being  more  of  the  latter, 
and  the  larger  ones  of  the  former  figure;  they  are  entire,  nerved, 
smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  downy  beneath,  and  stand  in  pairs 
upon  footstalks;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  panicles,  and  stand 
upon  slender  footstalks ; the  calyx  is  small,  bell-shaped,  and  cut 
into  five  small  segments  at  the  margin ; the  corolla  is  funnel- 
shaped,  and  consists  of  a long  cylindrical  tube,  divided  at  the 
limb  into  five  ovate,  or  oblong,  spreading  segments,  which  are  red 
on  their  upper  surface,  woolly  on  the  under,  and  fringed  at  the 
edges ; the  filaments  are  bristly,  and  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  tube  ; 
the  anthers  are  oblong,  and  twisted  in  a spiral  manner;  the  germen 
is  ovate,  style  filiform,  somewhat  longer  than  the  stamina,  and  fur- 
nished with  a round  stigma;  the  capsule  is  divided  into  two  cells  by 
a parallel  partition ; the  seeds  are  small  and  numerous. 

Cinchona  Cordifolia. — This  tree  is  a native  of  Peru,  where  it 
grows  in  great  abundance,  on  a long  chain  of  mountains  that  extend 


* The  bark  of  this  species  was  formerly  described  under  the  vague  name  of  Cinchona 
Ofliciualis. 

+ Condamine  however  asserts  that  the  young  trees  do  not  die  by  losing  their  bark, 
but  send  out  fresh  shoots  from  the  base — he  is  good  authority. 
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to  the  north  and  south  of  Loxa.  The  soil  in  which  it  thrives  best,  is 
generally  a red  clayey  or  rocky  ground,  and  particularly  on  the 
banks  of  small  rivers  descending  from  the  mountains,* * * §  flowering 
from  May  to  September.  The  stem  is  of  no  great  thickness,  erect, 
round,  and  covered  with  a smooth  bark,  externally  of  a brown 
grey  colour;  the  younger  branches  are  quadrangular,  smooth,  leafy, 
and  tomentose ; the  leaves  are  opposite,  spreading,  oblong-ovate, f 
about  nine  inches  long,  entire,  shining  on  the  upper  surface,  pubes- 
cent underneath,  and  stand  upon  purplish  petioles,  flat  on  one  side, 
and  roundish  ou  the  other;  the  flowers  appear  in  terminal  leafy 
panicles,  supported  upon  long  tetragonous  peduncles;  the  calyx  is 
of  a dull  purpie  colour,  downy,  and  five-toothed  ; the  corolla  is 
internally  tomentose,  white  above,  and  purplish  below  ; the  seg- 
ments spreading,  with  reflected  tips  ; the  filaments  are  short,  and 
support  linear,  bifid  anthers;  the  germen  is  tomentose;  the  capsule 
narrow,  oblong,  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  of  a reddish 
brown  colour,  and  crowned  with  the  calyx.J 

Cinchona  Oblongifolia. — This  tree  rises  to  a considerable  height ; 
the  stem  is  single,  round,  and  erect,  with  a smooth,  brownish  or  ash 
coloured  bark;  the  older  branches  are  smooth,  round,  and  of  a rusty 
colour:  the  younger  are  obtusely  four-cornered,  leafy,  and  of  a redr 
dish  colour;  the  leaves,  when  full  grown,  are  from  one  to  two  feet 
long,  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  and  stand  opposite,  supported  upon 
semi-round  petioles  of  a purple  colour;  the  stipules  are  supra- 
axillary,  interfoliaceous,  opposite,  contiguous,  united  at  the  base, 
and  of  an  obovate  figure;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  large,  erect, 
compound,  terminal  panicles,  and  are  placed  upon  long,  brachiated, 
many-flowered  peduncles ; the  calyx  is  small,  five-toothed,  and  of  a 
purple  colour ; the  corolla  is  white,  and  odorous  ; the  filaments  are 
very  short,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  oblong, 
bifid  at  the  base,  and  situated  below  the  middle  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla;  the  capsules  are  large,  oblong,  obscurely  striated,  some- 
what curved,  aud  crowned  by  the  calyx.§  This  tree  is  found  on  the 
Andes,  growing  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  mountain  streams, 
and  abundantly  so  at  Chinchao,  Riobamba,  and  Cuchero,  flowering 
in  June  and  July.  || 


* Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xl.  p.  83. 

+ The  leaves  of  species  varies  very  much  in  form. 

$ Fig.  a.  the  calyx  and  pistillum.  b.  The  corolla  spread  open.  c.  The  style. 
d.  A stamen. 

§ Flora  Peruv.  ii.  53,  196. 

j|  Fig.  a.  the  style,  b.  The  corolla  cut  open.  c.  A stamen,  d.  The  calyx. 
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The  only  proper  season  for  cutting  the  bark  is  from  September 
to  November : this  being  the  only  period  of  intermission  from 
rain  in  these  mountainous  districts ; and  it  seems  essential,  not 
only  that  the  bark  should  be  cut  during  a dry  season,  but  that 
it  should  afterwards  be  carefully  preserved  from  wet.*  The  opera- 
tion of  barking  is  performed  by  the  Indians,  for  whom  tempo- 
rary huts  are  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trees,  and  also  a large 
one,  into  which  the  bark  is  immediately  removed,  to  guard  against 
wet;  from  this  place  it  is  sent  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  nearest 
plantation  in  the  low  country,  where  it  is  dried  in  the  open  air.  Two 
Indians  are  allotted  to  one  tree,  who  are  provided  each  with  a large 
knife,  and  a bag  that  will  contain  about  50  lbs.  of  the  green  bark ; 
they  commence  their  operations  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  and 
continue  them  upwards,  ascending  by  means  of  a temporary  ladder, 
which  they  construct  on  the  spot,  one  Indian  remaining  below  to 
gather  what  the  other  cuts. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Bark.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  common  or  pale  found  in  commerce,  of  these 
the  most  remarkable  are,  the  quilled  bark,  which  comes  from  Loxa, 
and  the  flat  bark  from  Guanaco.  The  former  consists  of  thin,  singly 
or  doubly  rolled  pieces,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  scarcely  a line 
in  thickness;  externally  rough,  of  a greyish  brown  colour,  and  gene- 
rally covered  with  a kind  of  lichen  ; externally  of  a cinnamon 
colour.  The  best  sort  breaks  close  and  smooth,  and  proves  friable 
between  the  teeth;  the  inferior  kinds  appear,  when  broken,  of  a 
woody  texture,  and  in  chewing  separates  into  fibres.  It  has  a slight, 
somewhat  musty  smell,  but  not  altogether  disagreeable  ; its  taste  is 
very  bitter,  astringent,  very  durable  in  the  mouth,  accompanied 
with  some  degree  of  aromatic  warmth,  and  very  ungrateful  to  the 
palate.  The  bark  which  comes  from  Guanaco,  consists  of  much 
thicker,  coarser,  and  flatter  pieces;  externally  of  a dark  brown  co- 
lour, approaching  to  black,  but  internally  of  the  same  colour  with 
the  Loxa  bark,  which  it  likewise  resembles  in  all  its  other  sensible 
qualities. 


* Mr.  Arnot,  who  has  described  the  process  of  collecting  the  bark,  says,  “ As  mnch 
care  as  possible  must  be  taken  that  the  bark  is  not  cat  wet;  should  it  so  bappeD,  it  is 
to  be  carried  directly  down  to  the  low  country  to  dry,  for  otherwise  it  loses  its  colour, 
turns  black,  and  rots  ; and  if  it  be  any  fimejn  the  hut  without  being  spread,  it  runs  the 
same  risk;  so  that  while  the  Indians  are  cutting,  the  mules,  if  the  weather  permits, 
ought  to  be  carrying  it  down  to  the  place  appointed  for  drying  it,  which  is  done  by 
spreading  it  in  the  open  air,  and  frequently  turning  it.” 
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The  Red  Peruvian  bark  comes  to  us  generally  in  much  larger, 
thicker,  and  flatter  pieces  than  either  of  the  former ; it  is  sometimes 
found  also  in  the  form  of  quills.  It  is  heavy,  firm,  sound,  and  dry; 
friable  between  the  teeth,  does  not  separate  into  fibres,  but  breaks 
short,  close,  and  smooth.  It  has  three  layers,  the  outer  of  which  is 
thin,  rugged,  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  and,  like  the  Loxa  bark, 
frequently  covered  with  moss  or  lichen  ; the  middle  layer  is  thicker, 
more  compact,  darker  coloured,  very  resinous,  brittle,  and  is  the 
first  to  yield  to  the  pestle  ; the  inner  layer  is  more  woody,  fibrous, 
and  of  a brighter  red  ; when  powdered,  its  colour  resembles  that  of 
the  Armenian  bole. 

The  yellow  Peruvian  bark  has  only  been  introduced  into  European 
practice  since  1790,  when  it  was  sent  from  Santa  Fe  by  Mutis.  It 
consists  of  pieces  about  six  inches  in  length,  thicker,  and  less  rolled 
up  than  the  red  or  pale  bark  ; its  inner  surface  is  of  a deeper  red  ; the 
epidermis,  which  is  as  thick  as  the  bark  itself,  is  sometimes  wanting.* 
It  is  lighter,  and  more  friable  than  the  pale  bark  ; its  fracture  is  fibrous, 
and  when  reduced  to  powder  it  is  of  a paler  colour.  Its  taste  is 
much  more  bitter,  astringent,  and  stronger,  but  its  smell  weaker. 
Its  decoction  when  hot  is  redder,  but  when  cold  paler;  and  us  solu- 
tion strikes  a deeper  colour  with  the  sulphate  of  iron.  According 
to  the  opinion  formerly  entertained,  it  contained  more  of  the  active 
constituents,  than  either  the  pale  or  the  red  bark ; was  a more 
powerful  medicine,  and  indeed,  according  to  Mutis,  was  the  only  one 
which  was  directly  febrifuge.  The  fallacy  of  these  opinions  are  now 
evident. 

Peruvian  bark  yields  its  virtues  to  both  cold  and  boiling  water ; 
but  the  decoction  is  thicker,  gives  out  its  taste  more  readily,  and 
forms  an  ink  with  a chalybeate,  more  suddenly  than  the  fresh  cold 
infusion ; f the  latter  however  contains  as  much  extractive  matter, 
but  more  in  a state  of  solution,  and  its  colour,  on  standing  with  the 
chalybeate,  becomes  darker,  while  that  of  the  decoction  becomes 
fainter  : after  some  time,  the  addition  of  a chalybeate  renders  them 
green,  when  they  are  found  to  be  in  a state  of  fermentation. J Mild 


* The  epidermis,  when  present,  should  always  be  removed  before  powdering. 

+ We  have  always  considered  the  cold  infusion  one  of  the  most  elegant  preparations 
of  bark,  particularly  as  a tonic,  and  for  a weak  stomach.  The  recent  chemical  prepa- 
rations of  this  medicine  will  however  shortly  set  aside  all  the  extemporaneous  prepara- 
tions which  have  hitherto  been  in  use. 

£ Dr.  Dnncan  says,  that  “ in  all  cases  where  an  excess  of  the  chalybeate  is  used,  a 
green  colour  is  produced.”  These  effects  were  asoribed  to  the  presence  of  tannin,  but 
Dr.  Maton  found  that  Cinchona  contained  very  little  tannin. 
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or  caustic  alkalies,  or  lime,  precipitate  the  extractive  matter  ; when 
the  caustic  alkali  is  used,  the  precipitate  may  be  re-dissolved  by  an 
addition  of  the  alkali.*  From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Irving,  pub- 
lished in  1783,  the  comparative  power  of  different  menstrua  upon 
Peruvian  bark,  is  in  the  following  order,  viz.  dulcified  spirit  of  vitriol, 
caustic  ley,  French  brandy,  Rhenish  wine,  soft  water,  vinegar  and 
water,  dulcified  spirit  of  nitre,  mild  volatile  alkali,  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  mild  vegetable  alkali,  and  lime  water.  Vauquelin  ascertained 
that  there  were  three,  if  not  four,  classes  of  Cinchona  bark,  differ- 
ing essentially  in  chemical  constitution  : the  first  class  precipitate 
astringents,  but  not  gelatine;  the  second  precipitate  gelatine,  but  not 
astringents ; the  third  precipitate  both  astringents  and  gelatine ; and 
lastly,  some  barks  which  precipitate  neither  gelatine  nor  astringents, 
but  these  he  did  not  consider  as  properly  belonging  to  the  genus 
Cinchona.  Each  of  the  three  first  classes  was  thought  capable  of 
curing  intermittents.  But  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  the  French 
chemists,  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  supersede  all  the  previous 
researches,  so  far  as  medicine  is  concerned,  into  the  nature  of  the 
Cinchonas.  It  had  long  been  a desideratum  among  pharmaceutical 
chemists,  to  discover  in  the  barks  the  particular  substance  to  which 
the  febrifuge  property  might  be  ascribed  ; and  in  pursuit  of  this 
object,  MM.  Laubert  of  Paris,  Strenss  of  Moscow,  and  Gomez  of 
Lisbon,  published,  about  the  same  time,  the  result  of  their  observa- 
tions; unfortunately  however  they  did  not  agree  in  their  conclusions. 
The  French  chemists  were  more  successful ; they  obtained  a sub- 
stance, which  they  recognised  as  that  to  which  M.  Gomez  had  given 
the  name  of  Cinchonine,  and  they  further  discovered  that  it  was 
alkaline. 

The  Cinchonine  was  obtained,  by  operating  on  the  Cinchona 
Condaminea,  or  grey  bark  of  the  French  botanists;  the  Cinchona 
Cordifolia,  (the  Officinalis  of  our  colleges,  the  yellow  bark  of  the 
French,)  was  next  subjected  to  analysis,  and  from  this  was  obtained  an 
alkali,  in  many  points  resembling  the  Cinchonine , but  still  differing  in 
many  important  ones,  sufficiently  to  prevent  their  being  confounded  ; 
this  new  alkali  they  called  Quinine.  The  examination  of  the  red 
bark  (Cinchona  Oblongifolia)  followed,  and  “ it  was  an  interesting 
question,”  says  M.  Magendie,  “ to  determine  whether  this  species, 
considered  by  many  medical  men  as  eminently  febrifuge,  contained 


* Lime  water  and  the  alkalies,  as  precipitating  the  extracted  matter,  appear  au  ini' 
proper  menstrua  for  the  exhibition  of  bark. 
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cinchonine,  quinine,  or  a third  variety  of  alkali.  The  result  was, 
that  they  obtained,  not  only  a treble  quantity  of  cinchonine,  in  all 
respects  like  that  obtained  from  the  grey  bark,  but  also  nearly  twice 
as  much  quinine  as  the  same  quantity  of  yellow  bark  had  yielded. 
From  ulterior  experiments,  made  on  large  masses,  it  appears  that 
quinine  and  cinchonine  exist  in  all  three  species  of  bark,  but  the 
cinchonine  is  in  greater  quantity  than  the  quinine  in  the  grey  bark, 
whilst  in  the  yellow  bark,  the  quinine  greatly  predominates.* 

The  mode  of  obtaining  the  cinchonine  and  quinine,  is  thus  given 
by  Magendie : — “ Boil  the  bark  in  alcohol  until  it  loses  all  its  bitter- 
ness, evaporate  the  decoction  to  dryness  in  a water  bath,  dissolve 
the  extract  thus  obtained  in  boiling  water,  strongly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,f  add  an  excess  of  calcined  magnesia,  which,  after 
boiling  a few  minutes,  fixes  the  red  colouring  matter,  and  leaves  the 
liquid  clear:  when  cold,  filtrate,  and  wash  the  magnesian  precipitate 
with  cold  water,  dry  it  on  a stove,  separate  all  the  bitterness  by 
repeated  digestions  in  boiling  alcohol,  mix  the  alcoholic  liquors,  and 
the  cinchonine  will  crystallize  as  the  fluid  cools-l”  The  cinchonine 
and  quinine  may  be  obtained  by  one  operation,  as  follows:  having 
obtained  the  sulphate  of  quinine  by  the  above  process,  (operating  on 
the  Cinchona  Cordifolia)  decompose  the  mother  waters,  and  the 
washings  of  that  operation,  which  hold  in  solution  the  sulphate  of 
cinchonine,  by  magnesia  or  lime ; dissolve  the  quinine  and  cincho- 
nine contained  in  these  liquors,  by  digesting  the  magnesian  precipitate, 
when  washed  and  well  dried,  in  boiling  alcohol ; if  the  spirit  be  suf- 
ficiently charged,  the  cinchonine  which  predominates  will  crystallize ; 
if  it  do  not,  further  concentration  is  necessary.  The  cinchonine  thus 
obtained,  must  undergo  a re-crystallization  to  purify  it ; this  is  done  by 
dissolving  it  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol.  The  follow- 
ing process  of  M.  Henry,  Jun.  for  obtaining  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
is  much  more  cheap  and  expeditious.  He  digests  the  bark  repeatedly 
in  hot  water  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid,  blanches  the  liquors  by 
means  of  hot  lime,  and  washes  the  precipitate  to  separate  the  excess 
of  lime ; this  precipitate  he  repeatedly  digests,  when  well  drained, 
in  alcohol  at  36°  (837) ; he  then  obtains,  by  distillation,  a brown  vis- 


, * Magendie,  Formulaire. 

+ Muriatic  acid  of  former  chemists. 

J M.  Magendie  here  speaks  of  the  grey  bark,  Cinchona  Condaminea,  for  if  the  Cin- 
chona Cordifolia  be  snbjeoted  to  the  same  process,  quinine  is  obtained,  or  rather  the 
sulphate  of  quinine. 
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cid  matter,  which  becomes  brittle  when  cold,  and  is  very  bitter;  this 
matter  he  digests  in  hot  water,  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
liquor,  when  cold,  gives  pure  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  the  form  of 
perfect  white  crystals.  These  crystals  are  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
especially  if  it  is  weakly  acidulated;  they  are  but  little  soluble  in 
cold  water,  without  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Cinchonine  and  Quinine. 
Cinchonine  is  white,  translucent,  crystallizable  in  needles,  and  solu- 
ble only  in  seven  hundred  parts  of  cold  water.  If  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, or  an  acid,  its  taste  is  powerfully  bitter,  and  resembles  that  of 
the  grey  bark.  It  is  dissolved  in  very  small  quantities  by  the  fixed 
or  volatile  oils,  and  sulphuric  ether.  With  acids,  it  forms  salts  which 
are  more  or  less  soluble.  According  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Brande, 
cinchonine  consists  of  about— 


Carbon 80.20 

Nitrogen  12.85 

Hydrogen 6.85 


99.90 

Quinine  is  white  and  incrystallizable ; it  is  as  little  soluble  in 
water  as  cinchonine,  much  more  bitter  to  the  taste,  as  are  also  most 
of  its  salts,  which  are  distinguished  by  a pearly  appearance.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  ether,  while  cinchonine  is  very  little  so:  this  differ- 
ence serves  as  well  to  distinguish  their  bases,  as  also  to  separate 
them  when  united.  Quinine  likewise  differs  from  cinchonine  in  con- 
taining oxygen,  and  that  in  nearly  as  large  a proportion  as  hydrogen. 
According  to  M.  Brande,  its  ultimate  components  are  nearly  as 
follows : — 

Carbon 73.80 

Nitrogen  13. 

Hydrogen 7.65 

Oxygen 5.56 


100. 

Medical  Properties  of  Peruvian  Bark.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  account  at  what  time,  or  by  what  means,  the  efficacy  of 
Peruvian  bark,  as  a medicine,  was  first  discovered  ; and  it  is  even  a 
disputed  point,  whether  or  not  it  was  known  to  the  native  Americans 
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before  the  Spanish  invasion  of  their  territories.  The  fables  that  have 
been  related  on  this  subject,  are  not  worth  recording  at  the  present 
day,  as  it  is  certain  that  this  medicine  was  very  little  known  until 
about  1638,  when  the  lady  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  Peru,  the  Coun- 
tess del  Cinchon,  was  cured  of  intermittent  fever  by  the  use  of  it.* 
On  her  recovery,  she  distributed  a large  quantity  of  the  bark  to  the 
Jesuits,  by  whom  it  was  first  introduced  into  Europe,  and  in  whose 
hands  it  acquired  considerable  reputation.  Louis  XIV.,  when 
Dauphin,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  in  Europe  who  expe- 
rienced its  efficacy.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  use  of  it  was  repro- 
bated by  many  eminent  physicians,  on  its  first  introduction  into 
Europe:  and  at  different  periods  long  after  it  was  considered  a 
dangerous  remedy.  But  the  use  of  a remedy  is  one  thing,  and  the 
abuse  of  it  is  another:  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  disrepute  into 
which  bark  fell,  was  the  consequence  of  its  being  improperly  admi- 
nistered by  unskilful  practitioners,  who  are  too  frequently  infatuated 
with  newly-discovered  nostrums.  That  there  are  many  cases,  and 
many  stages  of  fever,  in  which  the  administration  of  bark  would  be 
extremely  hurtful,  is  quite  certain;  but,  at  the  present  dry,  to 
insist  upon  its  virtues  as  a medicine,  would  be  truly  a work  of  super- 
erogation, and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state,  generally,  those 
cases  in  which  bark  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be  exhibited. 
It  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers, 
but  considerable  differences  of  opinion  have  prevailed  with  regard  to 
the  best  mode  of  exhibition  : some  practitioners  giving  it  just  before 
the  fit,  others  immediately  after  it,  and  some  during  the  fit;  some 
again  have  given  repeated  doses  between  the  fits,  and  this  appears 
from  experience  to  be  the  most  proper,  if  not  the  only  proper  time 
for  its  exhibition,  aud  is,  we  believe,  the  present  practice  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  “ I am  satisfied 
that  giving  a large  dose  of  the  bark  immediately  before  the  time  of 
accession  is  the  most  proper  practice.”  However,  to  enter  more 
particularly  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  would  be  invading  the 
province  of  the  medical  writer,  and  we  must  therefore  dismiss  it. 
Cinchona  has  also  been  used  by  some  practitioners  in  continued  fevers, 
and  Dr.  Woodville,  after  remarking  that  it  may  be  employed  with 
equal  success  in  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  says,  “ In  conti- 


* Hence  the  name  Cinchona ; it  has  also  been  called  Jesuits'  bark,  and  Cardinal  de 
Lugo’s  powder,  this  prelate  having  bought  a large  quantity  of  it  for  the  use  of  the  reli- 
gious poor  in  Rome. 
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nued  fevers,  or  typhus  of  the  nervous  or  putrid  kind,  the  bark  is  very 
generally  used,  as  well  suited  to  counteract  the  debility  or  putres- 
cencv  which  marks  the  progress  of  the  disorder.”  There  is  however, 
he  adds,  “ one  state  not  unfrequently  present  in  these  epidemic 
fevers,  in  which  the  bark  is  found  to  be  hurtful ; i.  e.  symptoms  of 
conjestion,  or  topical  inflammation  of  the  head,  manifested  by  head- 
ache, redness  of  the  eyes,  and  phrenitic  delirium.”  From  our  own 
experience,  we  would  say  that  bark  should  never  be  resorted  to  in 
any  case  of  fever,  until  the  prints  viae  had  been  well  cleared,  and 
the  stomach  in  a proper  state  to  receive  it ; neither  should  it  be  given 
when  the  head  is  engaged,  or  during  the  dry  hot  state  of  the  skin, 
accompanied,  as  it  usually  is,  with  a hard  pulse.  Dr.  Haygarth, 
and  some  practitioners  of  his  day,  recommended  the  use  of  bark  in 
acute  rheumatism  ; we  however  agree  with  Dr.  Cullen,  who  says, 
“ As  I consider  this  disease  as  essentially  consisting  in  a phlogistic 
diathesis,  I hold  the  bark  to  be  absolutely  improper,  and  have  found 
it  manifestly  hurtful,  especially  in  its  beginning,  and  in  its  truly 
inflammatory  state.”  In  confluent  small  pox,  we  have  given  the 
decoction  of  bark,  conjoined  with  a few  drops  of  nitrous  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  the  greatest  success  after  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms had  subsided  ; not,  as  some  former  writers  have  said,  to  promote 
a languid  eruption,  and  suppuration  of  the  pustules,  but  to  prevent 
putrescence  and  gangrene.  In  gangrenous  sore  throat,  the  decoction 
of  bark,  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  most  advantageously  used  as  a gar- 
gle; and  indeed  in  every  species  of  gangrene,  its  use,  both  internally 
and  externally  seems  to  be  indicated.  In  different  forms  of  the  vene- 
real disease,  bark  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Pearson  of  the  Lock 
Hospital,  to  reduce  incipient  bubo,  to  heal  ulcers  of  the  tonsils, 
and  to  cure  gangrenous  ulcers  arising  from  the  venereal.  In  pas- 
sive haemorrhagies,  and  other  increased  discharges,  it  has  been  much 
used,  as  well  as  for  obviating  the  disposition  to  nervous  and  convul- 
sive diseases;*  and  joined  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  has  been  resorted 
to  ifi  cases  of  phthisis,  scrofula,  ill  conditioned  ulcers,  rickets,  and 
scurvy.  In  contagious  dysentery,  after  due  evacuation,  it  has  been 
used,  taken  internally,  and  by  injection,  with  and  without  opium. 
In  dropsy  arising  from  debility,  it  is  often  alternated  or  conjoined 
with  diuretics,  and  frequently  prevents  a fresh  accumulation  of 
water;  we  have  generally  found  however  the  different  preparations 
of  iron  more  effectual  for  this  purpose. 


* Its  success,  we  think,  here  depends  upon  its  action  as  a tonic. 
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There  are  various  modes  of  exhibiting  bark,  depending  on  t he  state 
of  the  stomach,  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  or  perhaps  the  fancy  of  the  physician.  In  powder,  it  is  given 
mixed,  either  with  wine,  with  pure  water,  or  with  some  of  the  aro- 
matic w'aters ; and  simply  bruised,  it  is  used  in  decoctions,  hot  and 
cold  infusion,  and  tincture;  lastly,  an  extract  is  prepared  by  decoc- 
tion, and  kept  in  two  states;  the  one  hard  and  pulverizable,  the 
other  soft,  and  of  a proper  consistence  to  make  into  pills.  As  bark  is 
sometimes  found  to  excite  purging  or  nausea,  it  is  frequently  joined 
with  an  opiate,  or  with  carbonic  acid.  As  there  is  every  reason  to 
think,  that  the  newly  discovered  preparations  of  this  medicine  will 
very  soon  supersede  the  use  of  the  bark  in  substance,  we  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  enter  further  into  its  mode  of  exhibition,  but 
shall  proceed  to  notice  the  medical  properties  of  these  substances. 
M.  Magendie  says,  “ A sufficient  number  of  cases  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve that  these  two  alkalies  (cinchonine  and  quinine)  possess  the 
medical  properties  of  the  cinchonas,  and  may  be  substituted  for 
them  on  all  occasions.”  In  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  Dr.  EUiotson  has  sufficiently  estab’ished 
the  febrifuge  efficacy  of  both  simple  quinine,  and  of  the  sulphate, 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  Dr.  Dickson  of  Clifton,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  October  1823.  But  indeed 
it  is  needless  now  to  insist  upon  the  value  of  these  preparations,  since 
in  the  ague  counties  in  England  their  use  is  become  general,  and 
seldom  fail  to  effect  a cure.  M.  Magendie  says,  the  sulphates  are 
the  preparations  most  commonly  employed,  and  he  recommends 
from  one  to  eight  grains  to  be  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours,* 
“ Some  physicians,”  he  adds,  “ have  thought  it  necessary  to  carry 
the  dose  much  higher,  but  in  general  the  success  has  not  answered 
their  expectations,  and  several  patients  have  experienced  somewhat 
severe  accidents,  such  as  great  agitation,  with  strong  cerebral  excite- 
ment.” Cinchonine  is  thought  to  possess  the  febrifuge  properties  in 
a less  degree  than  quinine ; the  sulphate  of  the  latter  is  the  prepara- 
tion now  generally  employed  in  England,  and  the  following  seems  to 
be  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  it : dissolve  the  sulphate  in  a little 
lemon  juice,  and  then  add  a sufficient  quantity  of  pure  water,  or  of 
cinnamon  or  peppermint  water,  to  make  a draught ; in  this  way  two 
grains  may  be  given  for  a dose,  and  repeated  three  or  four  times  in 


* According  to  Dr.  Paris,  eight  grains  of  the  sn'phate  of  quinine  is  equal  to  ji. 
bark. 
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the  twenty-four  hours.  The  French  apothecaries  have  a number  of 
formularies  for  the  exhibition  of  the  cinchonine  and  quinine,  such  as 
tinctures,  syrups,  vinous  infusions,  &c.;  for  these  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Magendie’s  Formulaire.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pre- 
sent very  high  price  of  these  valuable  medicines,  almost  excludes  the 
poor  from  the  advantages  of  them. 

Externally,  Peruvian  bark  is  used  in  substance,  as  an  application 
to  ill-conditioned  carious  or  gangrenous  ulcers;  in  the  form  of  clyster, 
it  may  be  given  in  substance,  decoction,  or  extract;  the  decoction 
is  likewise  an  excellent  astringent  gargle  or  wash  ; and  the  powder 
is  used  as  a tooth  powder,  for  spongy  and  bleeding  gums. 

Oft’.  The  Bark  of  the  Tree. 

Off-.  Pp.  Decoctum  Cinchonae,  L.  E.  D. 

Extractum  Cinchonae,  L.  E. 

Cinchonae  Resinosum,  L.  D. 

Infusum  Cinchonae,  L.  E.  D. 

Tinctura  Cinchonae,  L.  E.  D. 

Cinchonae  Composita,  L.  E.  D. 


LYTHRUM  SALTCARIA. 

Loose-strife,  or  Purple  Willow  Herb  * 


Class  Dodecandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Calycanthemje,  Linn.  Salicaria;,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  twelve-toothed,  inferior.  Petals  six,  in- 
serted into  the  calyx.  Capsule  two-celled,  with  many  seeds. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  opposite,  lanceolate,  heart-shaped  at  the 
base.  Flowers  in  whorled  leafy  spikes.  Stamens  twelve. 


This  species  of  Ly thrum  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  flower- 
ing from  July  to  September.  It  is  found  wild  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  ponds,  and  other  moist  situations,  in  almost  every  country  of 


* Fig.  a,  the  capsule  spread  open.  c.  Seeds,  d.  The  corolla  spread  open.  e.  I be 
calyx. 
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Europe.  It  is  a handsome  plant,  rising  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet;  the  root  is  woody,  branched,  spreading,  and  furnished  with 
many  fibres;  the  stem  is  erect,  leafy,  quadrangular,  but  often 
hexagonous  towards  the  lower  part,  of  a reddish  colour,  smooth  or 
downy;  the  leaves  vary  in  length,  are  opposite,  sessile,  lanceolate, 
entire,  cordate  at  the  base,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  and  some- 
what pubescent  beneath  ; the  flowers  arise  from  the  axillae  of  the 
leaves,  and  terminate  the  stem  in  a spike  of  whorls ; the  calyx  is 
inferior,  cylindrical,  striated,  downy,  and  divided  at  the  margin 
into  twelve  segments;  of  which  six  are  long,  awl-shaped  and  erect; 
the  others  smaller,  ovate,  concave,  and  bent  inwards.  The  petals 
are  six,  elliptic-oblong,  undulated,  and  of  a reddish  purple  colour ; 
the  twelve  filaments  are  thread-shaped,  alternately  shorter  and  in- 
flected, and  bear  roundish  anthers;  the  germen  is  ovate-oblong, 
supporting  a simple  style,  crowned  with  a capitate  stigma;  the  cap- 
sule is  small,  elliptical,  two-celled,  inclosed  in  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
and  contains  several  small  seeds. 

Qualities,  &c.  Loose-strife  has  little  or  no  odour  ; its  taste  is 
herbaceous  and  sub-astringent.  Its  active  properties  are  extracted 
both  by  aqueous  and  spirituous  liquors : the  watery  decoction  is 
mucilaginous,  and  strikes  a black  colour  with  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
hence  its  components  appear  to  be  chiefly  extractive,  combined  with 
a small  portion  of  tannin. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Loose-strife  is  astringent  and 
tonic  ; it  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  as  a remedy  in  diarrhoea,  for 
which  disorder  it  has  been  long  a favorite  ‘and  popular  medicine  in 
Ireland.  De  Hean,  Stork,  and  other  continental  physicians,  have 
also  prescribed  it  with  much  success  in  laxity  of  the  intestines,  &c.;  in 
dysentery  it  has  likewise  been  useful,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  proper 
to  give  some  aperient  previous  to  its  exhibition.  It  is  usually  given 
in  decoction,  one  ounce  of  the  dried  herb  to  one  pint  of  water,  of 
which  two  or  three  ounces  may  be  taken  twice  a day : the  powder 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  drachm,  or  more,  night  and  morning. 

Off.  The  Herb. 
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STRYCHNOS  NUX  VOMICA. 

Vomic  or  Poison  Nut  .* 

* 


Class  Pent  and  i a. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Lurid.®,  Linn.  Apocine®,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  five-cleft  to  the  base,  small,  deciduous. 
Corolla  monopetalous,  five-cleft,  acute.  Filaments  longer 
than  the  corolla,  simple.  Berry  one-celled,  and  full  of 
pulp. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ovate.  Stem  unarmed. 


The  Nux  Vomica,  Lignum  Colubrinum,  and  Faba  Saucti 
Ignatii,  were  long  known  as  narcotic  poisons  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  while  the  vegetables  that  produced  them  were  either  un- 
known, or  at  least  not  botanieally  described.  Through  the  researches 
of  Linnaeus  the  Nux  Vomica  was  at  last  found  to  be  the  tree  described 
under  the  name  Caniram,  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus ; to  this  genus 
he  also  referred  the  Colubrinum  ; the  Faba  Sancti  Ignatis  was  sub- 
sequently found  to  belong  to  a different  species,  to  which  the  generic 
name  Ignatia  was  given.  The  Strychnos  is  a native  of  the  East 
Indies,  growing  abundantly  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coroman- 
del ; it  was  introduced  into  England  in  1778,  by  Dr.  Russel, f but 
has  never  been  cultivated  with  success  in  this  country. 

This  tree  grows  to  rather  a large  size,  sending  off  numerous  strong 
branches,  covered  with  dark  grey  smooth  bark  ; the  smaller  branches 
have  a knotty,  jointed  appearance,  and  are  covered  with  bark  of  a 
dark  green  colour.  The  leaves  arise  at  the  joints,  in  pairs,  standing 
upon  short  foot-stalks  ; they  are  broad,  ovate,  pointed,  and  entire, 
with  three  or  five  ribs,  and  on  the  upper  side  of  a shining  green  co- 
lour: they  vary  in  length  from  two  to  four  inches,  and  the  larger 
leaves  are  as  much  as  four  inches  broad.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
branches  in  a kind  of  fasciculated  umbel ; they  are  small,  of  a 
greenish-white  colour,  and  disagreeable  smell.  The  calyx  is  small. 


*■  Fig.  a.  the  corolla  spread  open  (magnified.)  b.  The  pistil  I uin , magnified, 
e.  Transverse  section  of  the  fruit. 

-j-  Hortus  Kcwcnsis. 
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tubular,  five-toothed,  deciduous  ; corolla  monopetalous  ; tube  in- 
flated at  the  middle,  very  long,  and  cut  at  the  limb  into  five  small 
segments  ; the  filaments  are  five,  short,  fixed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  and  furnished  with  simple  roundish  anthers  ; the  germen  is 
roundish,  superior,  and  supports  a simple  style,  the  length  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  and  terminated  by  a blunt  stigma  ; the  fruit  is 
a round,  smooth,  pulpy  berry,  about  the  size  of  a large  apple  ; the 
rind  of  this  berry,  which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a deep  yellow  colour,  by 
its  hardness  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a shell ; the  fruit, 
however,  must  be  considered  of  the  drupous  kind  ; . in  the  pulp  are 
contained  generally  five  seeds,  which  are  round  and  flat,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  of  a grey  colour  and  covered  with  dowrny,  radiated 
hair,  internally  of  a hard,  tough,  horny  consistence.  These  seeds 
are  the  officinal  Nux  Vomica. 

Sensible  Properties.  This  nut  is  extremely  bitter  to  the 
taste,  but  has  no  remarkable  smell.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a gummy 
matter,  which  is  moderately  bitter  ; the  quantity  of  resinous  matter 
is  inconsiderable,  but  is  intensely  bitter  : rectified  spirit  has  been 
found  the  best  menstruum  for  extracting  its  active  principle.  From 
the  recent  experiments  of  M.  Pelletier,  it  appears  that  Nux  Vomica 
contains  two  very  active  alkaline  substances,  to  which  the  names 
Strychnine  and  Brucine  have  been  given,  and  to  which  it  owes 
its  deleterious  and  medicinal  properties.  These  substances  we  shall 
notice  in  their  proper  places. 

Medical  Properties  of  Nux  Vomica.  This  vegetable 
production  has  been  very  rarely  employed  in  these  countries,  but 
on  the  Continent,  and  particularly  in  Germauy,  it  has  been  very 
generally  recommended  in  a variety  of  diseases,  and  by  a succession 
of  authors,  as  an  antidote  to  the  plague,  a febrifuge,  vermifuge,  and 
as  a remedy  in  gout,  rheumatism,  mania,  hysteria,  canine  madness, 
&c.  In  Sweden  it.  is  said  to  have  been  successfully  used  in  dysen- 
tery ; but  Bergius  relates,  that  in  one  case  where  he  had  tried  it,  the 
flux  was  suppressed  for  twelve  hours,  but  it  afterwards  returned  ; 
and  in  another  case,  a woman,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  who  took  a 
scruple  of  it  night  and  morning,  for  two  successive  days,  was  seized 
with  convulsions  and  vertigo  ; the  dysenteric  symptoms  returned, 
and  were  cured  by  other  medicines,  but  the  effects  of  the  Nux  Vo- 
mica continued  for  some  time  after : Bergius  therefore  recommends 
it  to  be  given  in  only  small  doses,  from  five  to  fourteen  grains,  as  a 
tonic  and  anodyne..  Dr.  Good,  of  our  own  country,  was  never  able 
to  give  more  than  seven  grains  of  the  powdered  nut  fora  dose,  with- 
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out  the  head  being  affected  by  vertigo.* * * §  Loureiro  has  recom- 
mended it  as  a valuable  remedy  in  fluor  albus  ;f  he  roasts  the  nut 
till  it  becomes  black  and  friable,  by  which  means  he  says  its  medi- 
cinal use  is  rendered  safe,  without  impairing  its  efficacy.  In  the 
East  Indies  the  root  of  this  tree  is  used  by  the  natives  to  cure  in- 
termittent fevers,  and  the  bites  of  venemous  snakes,  and  the  seeds 
are  employed  in  the  distillation  of  spirits,  to  aid  their  intoxicating 
effects ; a purpose  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  applied  in  this 
country,  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  But  it  is  for  the  cure  of  para- 
lysis that  the  Nux  Vomica  has  of  late  years  acquired  its  chief  cele- 
brity ; Dr.  Fouquier,  of  the  Hospital  de  la  Charite  at  Paris  has  tried 
it  very  extensively,  and  in  many  cases,  he  says,  with  perfect  success. 
He  gives  it  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  alcoholic  extract  ; four  grains 
of  the  first,  or  two  of  the  latter,  from  two  to  six  times  a day.  In  half 
an  hour  after  administration  the  paralyzed  muscles  have,  in  some 
cases,  begun  to  evince  contraction  ; sometimes,  however,  it  produces 
a temulent  effect,  stupor,  and  a sense  of  intoxication,  and  when 
pushed  too  far,  general  tetanus,  and  other  distressing  symptoms.  Dr. 
Good  says,  “ like  all  other  powerful  medicines,  in  their  first  and  in- 
discriminate use,  the  Nux  Vomica  appears  sometjmes  to  have  been 
highly  beneficial,  sometimes  mischievous,  and  sometimes  to  have 
produced  violent  effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  without  an  im- 
portant change  of  any  kind.”  I M.  Magendie  having,  by  a series  of 
experiments,  § ascertained  that  the  whole  of  the  family  of  plants  of 
the  Strychni  Amari  had  the  singular  property  of  acting  immediately 
and  powerfully  on  the  spinal  marrow,  without  affecting,  except  indi- 
rectly, the  functions  of  the  brain,  thought  they  might  be  advanta- 
geously applied  to  the  treatment  of  disease  : he  soon  put  his  newly 
discovered  remedy  boldly  to  the  test,  and  his  conjecture,  he  says, 
was  “ verified  by  numerous  experiments  made  at  the  bed-side.”  He 
adds,  “ I have  seen  the  best  effects  follow  the  employment  of  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  Nux  Vomica,  not  only  in  cases  of  both  par- 
tial and  general  paralysis,  but  also  in  many  other  states  of  weakness 


• We  should  imagine,  from  these  facts,  that  it  is  a very  uncertain  remedy,  either 
from  some  accidental  difference  in  the  seeds,  or  from  its  acting  differently  on  different 
constitutions,  as  we  have  ourselves  known  ten  grains  for  a dose  to  be  given  to  an  infant 
only  two  years  old. 

•f-  Vide  Flora  Cochin.  Chin.  vol.  i.  p.  125. 

t Good’s  Study  of  Medicine. 

§ Read  before  the  French  Institute  in  1S09. 
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of  the  constitution,  both  general  and  partial.”  M.  Magendie  gives 
the  following  directions  for  preparing  the  extract : — 

“ Take  a determinate  quantity  of  rasped  Nux  Vomica,  exnaust  it 
by  repeated  maceration  in  alcohol  of  40#.  Baume,  sp.  gr.  .817 
British,  and  evaporate  it  slowly  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract.” 
“ A grain  (gr.  0.82  troy)  of  this  extract,  absorbed  from  any  part  of 
the  body,  or  mixed  with  food,  destroys  a dog  of  considerable  size, 
by  inducing  paroxysms  of  tetanus,  which,  by  their  continuance,  stop 
the  respiration,  being  enough  to  produce  complete  asphyxia  ; when 
the  dose  is  much  stronger,  the  animal  appears  to  perish  entirely 
from  the  action  of  the  substance  on  the  nervous  system.”*  The  action 
of  this  extract  on  the  healthy  human  body  is  precisely  the  same  ; 
and  if  the  dose  be  sufficiently  large,  death  speedily  follows,  with  the 
same  symptoms.  The  traces  of  the  asphyxia,  which  caused  death, 
are  alone  observable  on  dissection.  On  man  when  affected  with 
paralysis,  the  effect  is  the  same  ; but  it  is  particularly  manifested  in 
the  paralyzed  parts : it  is  there  the  tetanic  symptoms  occur,  w'itk  a 
creeping  sensation  which  announces  the  action  of  the  remedy  ; a 
local  perspiration  in  the  same  parts  also  breaks  out.  In  cases  of 
hemiplegia,  the  halves  of  the  body  exhibit  a striking  contrast  ; one 
side  being  at  rest  while  the  other  is  violently  agitated  ; tetanic 
shocks  soon  succeed,  and  an  abundant  perspiration  breaks  out. 
“ In  one  female  the  affected  side  was  covered  with  a peculiar 
eruption,  when  the  opposite  shewed  no  trace  of  it ; a decidedly  bit- 
ter taste  was  likewise  perceived  on  one  side  of  the  tongue,  while  no 
such  sensation  occurred  on  the  other.”  When  a larger  dose  is 
given,  the  two  sides  of  the  body  participate  unequally  in  the  tetanic 
effect,  so  that  the  patient  is  sometimes  thrown  out  of  bed  by  the 
violence  of  the  paroxysm.  When  given  in  very  small  doses,  the 
extract  has  not  any  perceptible  effect  immediately,  and  some  days 
elapse  before  its  advantageous  or  noxious  properties  can  be  appre- 
ciated. f M.  Magendie  says  that  this  extract  may  be  given  in  all  dis- 
eases attended  by  debility,  local  or  general,  and  paralyses  of  all  kinds, 
general  or  partial ; also  in  cases  of  weakness  of  the  genital  organs, 
incontinence  of  urine,  sluggish  digestion,  and  in  states  of  extreme 
debility,  attended  by  an  irresistable  disposition  to  sleep.  The  extract 
is  administered  in  the  form  of  pills,  containing  a grain  (gr.  0.82) 
each  ; one  or  two  may  at  first  be  given  daily,  and  gradually  increased 


* Magendie,  Foimulaire. 

■f-  Ibid. 

VOL.  II.  2 T 
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until  the  desired  effect  is  produced  ; the  medicine  must  then  be  dis- 
continued to  avoid  accidents,  and  if  it  has  been  suspended  for  some 
days,  it  is  necessary  to  recommence  with  the  smaller  doses,  gradually 
increasing  them  as  before.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  dose  to  twenty-four  or  thirty  grains  in  the  day,  before  the 
tetanic  convulsions  are  produced  ; but  generally  from  four  to  six 
grains  will  be  found  sufficient.*  When  it  is  wished  to  produce  only 
the  slow  effects,  from  a grain  to  a grain  and  a half  in  the  day  is  suffi- 
cient. M.  Magendie  has  also  prepared  a tincture  for  this  purpose, 
with  the  dry  extract  of  the  Nux  Vomica  and  alcohol. 

Strychnine.  We  have  said  that  M.  Pelletier  discovered  the 
existence  of  two  alkaline  substances,  Strychnine  and  Brucine, 
in  the  Nux  Vomica,  and  to  which,  but  particularly  the  former,  it  owes 
its  active  properties:  these  alkalies  are  likewise  found  in  the  Strycli- 
nos  Ignatii  and  Strychnos  Colubrina.  Strychnine  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows:— “ Add  a solution  of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead  to  a solution  in 
water  of  alcoholic  extract  of  Nux  Vomica,  until  no  more  precipitate 
is  thrown  down  ; separate  the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; fil- 
trate it,  and  boil  with  magnesia,  which  will  unite  with  the  acetic 
acid,  and  precipitate  the  Strychnine.  Wash  the  precipitate  in  cold 
water  ; redissolve  it  in  alcohol,  to  separate  the  excess  of  magnesia, 
and  by  evaporating  the  alcohol  the  Strychnine  is  obtained  in  a state 
of  purity  : if  not  perfectly  white,  it  must  be  redissolved  in  acetic  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipitated  by  means  of  magnesia.”  f 
When  slowly  crystallized,  it  appears  under  the  form  of  microscopical 
crystals,  forming  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  pyramids,  with 
four  flattened  or  depressed  faces.  Crystallized  rapidly,  it  is  white 
and  granular  ; it  is  insupportably  bitter  to  the  taste,  has  no  smell,  is 
not  changed  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  neither  fusible  nor  volatile  ; 
is  decomposed  by  a degree  of  heat  inferior  to  that  which  destroys 
most  vegetable  substances.  Exposed  to  the  naked  fire,  it  swells, 
becomes  black,  and  gives  out  an  empyreumatic  oil,  a little  water, 
acetic  acid,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  carbonated  hydrogen ; it  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  requiring  2500  parts  of  boiling  water.  The 
principal  character  of  Strychnine  consists  in  its  forming  neutral  salts 
when  united  with  acids ; these  salts  are  crystallizable,  and  for  the 
most  part  soluble,  and  are  much  more  active  than  the  simple  sub- 


* M.  Magendie  says,  “ It  is  better  to  give  the  pills  in  the  evening,  because  night  is 
the  best  time  for  observing  the  phenomenon  which  we  wish  to  produce, 
t Magendie’s  Formnlaire. 
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stance  ; it  is  therefore  thought  that  when  the  system  is  habituated 
to  the  action  of  pure  Strychnine,  the  salts  may  be  substituted,  with- 
out increasing  the  dose.  M.  Magendie  has  only  used  the  sulphate, 
which  given  in  a dose  of  one-twelfth  of  a grain,  produced  decided 
relief  in  a case  of  paraplegia. 

The  action  of  Strychnine  on  man  and  animals  is  exactly  like  that  of 
the  alcoholic  extract  of  Nux  Vomica,  but  it  is  much  more  active; 
one-eighth  of  a grain  is  sufficient  to  kill  a large  dog;  and  one-fourth 
of  a grain  often  produces  very  marked  effects  on  the  human  body 
when  in  health.  M.  Magendie  thinks  that  Strychnine  may  be  used 
in  all  cases  where  the  resin  of  Nux  Vomica  would  be  serviceable;  we 
think,  however,  that  it  is  one  of  those  dangerous  and  even  uncertain 
^'remedies  which  ought  only  to  be  resorted  to,  if  at  all,  in  the  most 
desperate  cases.  M.  Andral  says,  that  the  action  of  Strychnine  is 
so  violent,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  employed  except  with  the  greatest 
precaution  ; its  effects  likewise,  he  found  to  vary  very  considerably  : 
in  one  case,  one-twelfth  of  a grain  was  sufficient  to  produce  serious 
symptoms,  whilst  in  another  more  than  a grain  was  given  almost  with 
impunity.  When  employed  in  cases  where  paralysis  is  connected 
with  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  he 
thinks  it  may  probably  aggravate  the  symptoms.  It  is  said  to  be 
more  especially  useful  in  that  kind  of  paralysis,  the  cause  of  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  auy  injury  of  the  nervous  centres;  particularly 
to  that  species  to  which  persons  are  liable  who  meddle  with  the  pre- 
parations of  lead.  Some  cases  of  cure  by  the  use  of  Strychnine  and 
Brucine,  under  those  circumstances  are  recorded.  Strychnine  is 
usually  given  in  pills,  containing  from  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  of  a 
grain  each. 

Brucine.  When  following  the  process  already  detailed  for  the 
separation  of  Strychnine,  care  is  taken  to  crystallize  the  substance 
several  times  in  alcohol ; it  is  pure,  and  free  from  Brucine,  which 
latter  being  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  remains  in  the  alcoholic 
mother  waters,  from  which  this  substance  may  then  be  obtained  bv 
further  evaporation.*  The  presence  of  Brucine  in  Strychnine,  M. 
Majendie  says,  is  no  great  inconvenience,  as  the  Brucine  is  possessed 
of  properties  similar  to  those  of  Strychnine,  only  less  active.  “ In 
the  St.  Ignatius  Bean,”  says  he,  “ and  in  the  Upas,  Brucine  bears  the 
same  relation  to  Strychnine  that  Cinchonine  does  to  Quinine  in  the 


* Brucine  had  been  previous);  found  in  the  Angustuia  Spuria,  b;  MM.  Pelletier 
a>nd  Uaventou. 
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cinchonas  : the  most  active  cinchonas  contain  the  most  quinine, 
whilst  St.  Ignatius’s  bean  and  the  Upas,  which  are  much  more  active 
than  the  Nux  Vomica,  contain  little  Brucine,  and  much  Strychnine: 
the  Strychnine  is  almost  pure  in  the  Upas.”*  “ Crystallized  Brucine 
is  a true  hydrate ; its  affinity  for  water  is  very  considerable,  whilst 
pure  Strychnine  is  not  susceptible  of  passing  into  a state  of  hydrate. 
Brucine  is  intensely  bitter,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  although  more 
so  than  Strychnine  ; when  regularly  crystallized  it  is  under  the  form 
of  oblique  prisms,  with  parailelogramic  bases  ; it  fuses  at  a tem- 
perature nearly  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  and  in  cooling  assumes 
the  consistence  of  wax.  Like  Strychnine,  it  combines  with  acids., 
and  forms  neutral  salts.  By  analysis  it  appears  to  consist  of, 


Carbon 

. . 76.04 

Azote 

7.22 

Hydrogen 

6.52 

Oxygen  .. 

11.21 

100 

Bruciue  appears  to  possess  the  properties  of  Strychnine,  but  in  a 
much  milder  degree ; so  that  it  may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  grains,  in  the  same  cases  where  Strychnine  w ould  be  indicated. 
M.  Magendie  has  administered  Brucine  with  success  in  two  cases  of 
atrophy  ; one  of  the  leg,  and  the  other  of  the  arm  : the  patient  took 
six  pills  in  the  day,  of  one-eighth  of  a grain  each. 

Deleterious  Effects  of  Nux  Vomica.  Sufficient  has 
already  been  said  to  show  that  this  substance,  if  incautiously  taken, 
is  highly  poisonous,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  swell  the  sub- 
ject by  quoting  instances.  As  an  animal  poison  it  has  been  long 
known  j the  quantity  of  the  seed  necessary  to  produce  this  effect  on 
a strong  dog  need  only  be  a scruple  ; a rabbit  was  killed  by  five,  and 
a cat  by  four  grains ; and  of  four  persons  who  are  recorded  to  have 
perished  by  it,  one  was  a girl  eleven  years  of  age,  to  whom  fifteen 
grains  were  given  in  two  doses,  for  the  cure  of  ague.  The  effects  of 
this  poison  upon  abimals,  even  of  the  same  species,  is  rather  uncer- 
tain, and  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  taken.  With  some 
animals  it  produces  its  effects  almost  immediately  ; with  others  not 


* Brucine  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  the  bark  of  the  Brucea  Antidy- 
seuterica,  by  a process  nearly  similar  to  that  directed  for  the  preparation  of  Strychnine. 
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for  several  hours,  when  laborious  respiration,  followed  by  torpor, 
tremblings,  coma,  and  convulsions,  usually  precede  the  spasms  or 
tetanus  with  which  it  extinguishes  life.  Its  effects  upon  man  are 
nearly  the  same,  and  the  post-mortem  examination,  both  of  men  and 
animals,  shews  that  it  acts  immediately  on  the  nervous  system. 

■ 

WINTERA  AROMATICA. 

Winter  s Bark  Tree .* 


Class  Polyandria.  — Order  Tetragynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Olerace®,  Linn.  Magnoliace/e, 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  three-lobed.  Petals  six  lo  twelve.  Ger- 
rnens  club-shaped.  Style  none.  Berries  four  to  eight,  ob- 
ovate. 

Spec.  Char.  Peduncles  aggregate,  terminal.  Pistils  four. 


This  tree  is  a native  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  Terra  del 
Fuego,  growing  in  the  vallies  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Captain  John  Winter,  who  accompanied  Sir 
Francis  Drake  in  the  expedition  destined  for  the  South  Seas  in  the 
year  1577.  During  the  time  Captain  Winter’s  ship  remained  in  the 
Straits,  in  consequence  of  stress  of  weather,  his  ship’s  crew  made 
use  of  the  bark  as  spice.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  brought 
specimens  of  the  bark  with  him,  which  Clusius  named,  in  honour  of 
the  discover.  Cortex  Winteranus. 

The  Wintera  Aroraatica  is  a very  large  evergreen  tree,  rising  to 
the  height  of  fifty  or  more  feet;  the  bark  covering  the  trunk  and 
older  branches  is  greyish  and  wrinkled,  on  the  younger  branches  green 
and  smooth  ; the  leaves  are  elliptical,  obtuse,  smooth,  entire,  two 
inches  in  length,  of  a shining  green  on  the  upper  surface,  paler 


* Fitf.  «.  a petal,  b,  The  stamens,  e.  The  calyx. 
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colour  underneath,  and  stand  irregularly  upon  short  thick  petioles  ; 
the  tlowers  are  axillary,  proceeding  from  the  top  of  the  branches, 
and  arise  two  or  three  together  upon  longish  peduncles;  the  calyx  is 
of  one  leaf,  and  divided  into  three  unequal  pointed  segments;  the 
corolla  consists  of  seven  unequal,  ovate,  obtuse,  concave,  erect, 
white  petals;  the  filaments  are  numerous,  shorter  than  the  petals, 
and  support  large  oval  anthers ; the  germens  are  turbinated,  crowned 
with  sessile,  divided,  fiat  stigmas ; the  berries  are  of  a light  green 
colour,  spotted  with  black,  containing  four  triangular,  black,  aroma- 
tic seeds.* 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Winter’s  bark  is  of  a dark  brown 
cinnamon  colour,  with  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a permanent  hot 
spicy  taste,  though  slowly  imparted.  Its  virtues  reside  in  a volatile 
oil,  which  may  be  obtained  separate  by  distillation  with  water ; this 
oil  is  very  hot  and  stimulating.  From  the  analysis  of  M.  Henry  it 
also  appears  to  contain  a resin,  colouring  matter,  sulphate  of  potass, 
oxalate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  lannin.t  Winter’s  bark  is  seldom  to 
be  met  with  in  the  shops,  Canella  Alba  being  generally  substituted  for 
it,  and  indeed  often  confounded  with  it,  although  the  former  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  latter,  being  in  much  larger  pieces, 
and  of  a darker  colour. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Winter’s  hark  is  stomachic 
and  carminative,  hence  it  forms  an  useful  adjunct  to  simple  bitters  in 
many  stomach  disorders,  arising  from  a weakened  state  of  this  organ. 
It  has  also  been  found  an  efficacious  antiscorbutic,  and  in  this 
character  it  was  formerly  held  in  much  estimation,  but  in  modern 
practice  it  is  but  little  used.J  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
powder,  infusion,  or  tincture,  but  there  is  no  officinal  preparation 
of  it. 

Off.  The  Bark. 


* The  botanical  character  of  this  tree  was  unknown  till  the  return  of  Capt.  Wallis 
from  the  South  Seas,  in  the  year  1768,  when  Dr.  Solauder  wrote  a description  of  it, 
which  was  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Medical  Observations  and  Enquiries. 

+ In  this  circumstance  it  differs  from  Canella  Alba,  which  docs  not  contain  tannin. 
t It  is  much  used  in  Brazil  as  a spice. 
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Class  Pentandria. — Order  Digym  a. 

Nat.  Ord.  Dumos*,  Linn.  Terebintace®,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  five-parted.  Petals  five.  Berry  one 
seed. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ternale.  Leaflets  petioled,  angled, 
pubescent.  Stem  rooting. 


This  species  of  sumach  is  a native  of  North  America,  and  very 
common  in  Carolina.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  England  about  the 
year  1640.  It  is  a small  tree,  seldom  exceeding  three  feet  in  height; 
the  root  is  woody,  fibrous,  horizontal,  and  sends  up  many  woody 
stems,  which  divide  into  slender  branches,  covered  with  a greyish 
brown  bark  ; the  leaves  are  supported  upon  long  petioles,  and  arise 
alternately  upon  the  branches  ; composed  of  three  ovate,  pointed 
leaflets,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad  ; the  terminal  leaflet 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  two  lateral,  which  last  are  nearly 
sessile:  they  are  sometimes  angular,  and  sometimes  entire,  of  a deep 
shining  green  colour  above,  hoary  beneath  ; the  fructification  is 
dioecious;  the  male  flowers  are  produced  in  close  short  spikes,  and 
arise  from  the  sides  of  the  stalks ; the  calyx  is  composed  of  five 
ovate,  smooth,  caducous  leaves  ; the  corolla  consists  of  five  greenish 
petals,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ; the  stamens  are  shorter  than  the 
corolla,  attached  to  the  receptacle,  and  support  yellow,  ovate  an- 
thers, excavated  by  a longitudinal  groove ; the  female  flowers  are 
produced  in  loose  panicles;  the  pistillum  is  composed  of  a roundish 
hairy  germen,  supporting  a thick,  short,  smooth  style,  crowned  with 
three  sessile  stigmas,  one  of  which  is  usually  larger  than  the  others; 
the  fruit  is  a striated  berry,  containing  one  seed.  In  this  country 


* Fig.  a.  the  male  flower,  h.  The  fruit,  c.  Magnified  anthers.  </.  Tlie  pistillum. 
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the  flowers  are  produced  in  June,  July  and  August,  and  the  seed 
arrives  at  maturity  in  October  or  November.* 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  leaves  of  Toxicodendron  have 
no  smell,  their  taste  is  mawkish,  and  slightly  acrid ; they  give  out 
their  virtues  completely  to  water  and  proof  spirit,  but  only  partially 
to  alcohol.  The  watery  infusion  reddens  litmus  paper;  it  yields 
a precipitate  with  gelatine  ; sulphate  of  iron  produces  a black  pre- 
cipitate, and  nitrate  of  silver  a brown. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
narcotic,  stimulant,  and  somewhat  aperient.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  practice  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Alderson  of  Hull,  as  a remedy 
in  paralysis;  and  under  his  direction  it  appears  to  have  proved  an 
efficacious  remedy.  Dr.  Alderson  relates  several  cases  in  which  it 
perfected  a cure,  and  others  in  which  it  proved  of  very  consider- 
able benefit.  The  first  symptom  of  amendment  was  always  a feeling 
of  pricking  and  irregular  twitching  in  the  paralytic  limbs ; these 
effects  were  soon  followed  by  a gradual  return  of  voluntary  motion, 
and  feeling  in  the  affected  parts. + 

The  good  effects  of  this  medicine  however  in  paralysis,  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  confirmed,  for  we  are  told  by  Dr.  A.  Dun- 
can, that  he  gave  it  in  “ larger  doses  without  experiencing  the  same 
success  ; but  that  it  in  general  operated  as  a gentle  laxative,  notwith- 
standing the  torpid  state  of  the  bowels  in  such  patients.”  We  are 
also  told  by  Dr.  Alderson,  that  this  plant  has  been  frequently  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  atonic  gout,  and  with  more  success 
than  any  other  tonic ; and  he  further  says,  “ I could  easily  adduce 
from  my  own  practice,  and  that  of  several  of  my  friends,  a variety 
of  cases  in  stomach  complaints,  where  it  has  been  deemed  highly 
serviceable.” 

The  dried  leaves  of  this  plant  J have  been  given  in  powder,  begin- 
ning with  half  a grain  for  a dose,  repeated  three  times  a day, 
or  every  four  hours,  gradually  increasing  the  dose  to  six  or  even 
more  grains,  according  to  the  effects  produced.  “ From  variety  of 


* This  plant  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Rhus  Radicans,  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles it,  by  the  latter  being  a smaller  shrub,  with  smooth  and  slender  shoots,  roots 
entire,  leaflets  somewhat  smaller,  and  standing  upon  shorter  and  more  slender  foot- 
stalks, 

+ Vide  Essay  on  the  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  by  J.  Alderson,  M.D.  4th  edit. 

+ We  are  told  by  Dr.  Alderson,  that  in  some  instances  Toxicodendron  has  lost  five- 
sixths  of  its  weight  in  drying,  in  others  four-fifths.  From  this  circumstance  the  active 
properties  of  the  powder  must  vary  very  considerably. 
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constitution,  and  those  peculiarities  which  are  called  Idiosyncracies, 
(which  experience  alone  can  fully  inform  us  of)  no  one  can  pre- 
tend to  say  to  what  extent  such  a medicine  as  the  Toxicodendron 
ought  to  be  administered  at  first ; and  as  convulsions  and  other 
untoward  symptoms  have  been  brought  on  by  a too  rapid  increase  of 
quantity,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  caution  in  the  exhibition  of 
this  plant.  This  uncertainty  of  effect  however,  though  a consider- 
able objection  to  the  employment  of  Toxicodendron,  is  not  peculiar 
to  it,  as  all  the  other  vegetable  poisons  are  liable  to  the  same 
inconvenience.” 

Off.  The  Leaves. 

COCOS  BUTYRACEA. 

The  Mack  cm  Tree. 


Class  Moncecia. — Order  Hexandria. 

Nat.  Ord.  Palm^e. 

Gen.  Char.  Spathe  general,  one-celled.  Spadix  branched. 

Male  Flowers.  Calyx  three-leaved.  Corolla 

tripetalous. 

Female  Flowers.  Calyx  two-leaved.  Corolla 
six-petalled.  Style  none.  Stigma  hollowed.  Drupe  fibrous. 

Spec.  Char.  Fronds  feathered.  Leaflets  simple. 


This  species  of  palm  is  a native  of  Brazil,  and  i3  common  near 
the  mines  of  Ybaquenses.  It  is  a lofty  tree,*  the  foliage  forming  a 
dense  shade;  the  fruit  is  of  a triangular  form,  smooth,  succulent, 


* Palms  belong  to  the  tribe  of  plants  called  Monocotyledones.  Strictly  speaking 
they  are  not  trees,  but  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
growth  of  trees  in  general ; but  being  the  most  lofty,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  most 
long-lived  of  plants,  have  acquired  the  name  of  trees.  Vide  Introduction  to  Physio- 
logical and  Systematical  Botany,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith. 

VOL.  II. 
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one-celled,  and  of  a bright  yellow,  with  the  remains  of  the  hard, 
persistent  calyx  at  the  base ; the  nut  contains  a cartilaginous 
hard  kernel,  which  yields  the  Oleum  Palmae  of  the  shops.  To  ob- 
tain the  oil,  the  nuts  are  first  slightly  roasted  and  cleaned,  and  then 
ground  to  a paste  in  a mill,  and  on  a levigating  stone : this  is  then 
mixed  with  T3oths  its  weight  of  boiling  water  and  put  into  a bag,  and 
the  oil  expressed  between  two  heated  plates  of  iron.  It  is  afterwards 
purified  by  washing  in  hot  water.  The  kernel  yields  from  to  TS 
of  oil. 

Qualities,  &c.  Palm  oil,  when  good,  has  the  consistence  of 
butter,  of  a golden  yellow  colour,  and  the  odour  of  violet  or  Floren- 
tine orris  root.  When  well  preserved,  it  keeps  several  years  without 
becoming  rancid  : by  long  keeping  however  it  loses  its  colour  and 
odour.  It  is  said  to  be  often  adulterated,  and  sometimes  imitated, 
with  axunge,  coloured  with  turmeric. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Palm  oil  is  never  prescribed 
internally,  and  only  externally  as  an  emollient  ointment,  in  which 
form  we  deem  it  preferable  to  hog’s-lard,  more  especially  as  a 
vehicle  for  more  active  applications.  Of  late  it  has  been  imported 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  used  to  manufacture  the  toilet  soap, 
called  palm  soap. 

Off.  The  Fixed  Oil  of  the  Nut. 


AYENA  SATIVA. 

Common  Oat  * 


Class  Triandria.  Order  Digynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Gramina,  Linn. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  two-valved,  many-flowered,  with  a 
twisted  awn  on  the  back. 

Spec.  Char.  Panicled.  Calyces  two-seeded.  Seeds  very 
smooth,  one-awned. 


* Fig.  a.  the  flower.  6.  The  pistillum  magnified. 
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The  common  Oat  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Europe,  but  it 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  if  it  be  a native,  or  a natu- 
ralized production.  It  was  found  by  Commodore  Anson  growing 
wild  upon  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  In 
the  north  of  Europe  many  varieties  of  this  species  of  Avena  are  cul- 
tivated ; and  in  Scotland,  the  northern  parts  of  England,  Sweden, 
Siberia,  and  Norway,  oats  form  the  chief  part  of  the  vegetable  diet 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  root  is  annual  and  fibrous,  sending  up  a straw  or  culim,  which 
rises  about  two  feet  in  height;  the  inflorescence  is  produced  in  a 
loose  panicle,  with  the  subdivisions  on  long  pendulous  peduncles  ; the 
two  glumes  of  the  calyx  are  marked  with  lines,  pointed,  unequal,  and 
longer  than  the  flower;  there  are  generally  two  flowers  and  seeds  in 
each  calyx : they  are  alternate,  conical,  the  smaller  one  awnless,  the 
larger  puts  forth  a strong,  two-coloured,  bent  awn,  from  the  middle 
of  the  back  ; both  seeds  are  fertile.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  grain  cultivated  in  England,  but  that  which  is  called  the  potatoe 
oat  is  considered  the  best. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Oats  are  inodorous,  and  have  a 
very  slight  bitter  taste  ; they  are  chiefly  composed  of  f'ecula  or  starch, 
combined  with  a portion  of  saccharine  matter,  bitter  principle,  and 
fixed  oil.  Vauquelin  found  in  the  ashes  of  oats,  phosphate  of  lime 
and  silica. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Oats  must  be  considered 
more  an  article  of  diet  than  of  medicine.  When  freed  from  their 
cuticle,  they  are  denominated  grits,  and  are  much  used  for  making 
gruel,  or  decoctions,  which  preparations  are  considered  demulcent, 
cooling,  and  nutritive;  hence,  they  are  much  used  in  all  inflammatory 
diseases  and  febrile  affections.  Oats  when  used  as  a food  are  com- 
monly ground  into  meal,  and  formed  into  cakes  with  salt  and  water, 
and  baked,  or,  with  the  same  additions,  boiled  to  form  porridge,  &c. 
An  infusion  of  the  husks  in  water,  kept  till  it  becomes  acidulous, 
when  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  a jelly,  is  considered  nutritious, 
and  easy  of  digestion.  The  meal  boiled  in  water  to  a proper  thick, 
ness,  forms  an  excellent  suppurative  poultice. 

Off.  The  Seeds  of  the  Oat  decorticated,  called  Grits. 


HORDEUM  DIST1CHON. 

Common  Barley  * 


For  Class,  Order,  and  Nat.  Ord.  see  preceding' 
Article. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  lateral;  two-valved,  one-flowered,  three- 
fold. 

Spec.  Char.  Flowers  all  perfect,  awned ; two  of  the  rows 
more  erect  than  the  rest. 


The  native  country  of  this  plant  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained : it  is  said  to  be  a native  of  Tartary,  and  also  to  have  been 
found  wild  in  Sicily  and  Russia.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
almost  every  country  of  Europe. 

The  Hordeutn  Distichon  is  an  annual ; the  ear  or  spike  is  flat, 
with  a double  row  of  defective  or  male  florets  on  each  flat  side,  and 
a single  row  of  fertile  florets  on  each  ridge  ; the  valves  of  the  calyx 
are  linear,  and  one-half  shorter  than  the  corolla,  or  inner  chaff, 
which  terminates  in  a straight,  serrated  awn,  or  beard,  sixteen  times 
its  own  length.  When  ripe  the  husk  is  coriaceous,  angular,  and 
continues  close  about  the  grain,  which  is  ovate,  grooved,  and 
angular. 

Pearl  barley  is  prepared  by  grinding  off  the  husk  of  the  rough 
grain,  by  means  of  machinery,  it  is  afterwards  rounded  in  a mill, 
which  at  the  same  time  gives  the  granules  a polish.  In  this  state, 
barley  consists  almost  solely  of  amylaceous  matter;  it  has  little  or 
no  taste,  and  is  inodorous. 

Qualities,  &c.  According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  barley 
contains  starch,  sugar,  a small  portion  of  unctuous  coagulable  oil,  an 
animal  substance  partly  soluble  in  water  and  partly  forming  gluti- 
nous flocculi,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  silica,  iron,  and  a 
little  acetic  acid. 

Economical  Uses,  &c.  Barley  is  never  used  medicinally  in 
substance ; as  an  article  of  food  it  is  less  used  than  it  was  formerly. 


Fig.  c.  the  flower,  magnified. 
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but  large  quantities  of  this  grain  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  into  malt,  for  making  beer,  and  for  the  distillation  of 
ardent  spirit.  Pearl  barley  when  boiled  forms  a nourishing  article 
of  diet,  and  a decoction  of  it  is  much  used  as  a diluent  drink  in 
febrile  and  acute  diseases,  and  when  acidulated,  is  preferable  to 
most  others. 

Off.  The  Seeds. 

Off.  Pp.  Decoctum  Hordei,  L.  E.  D. 

Hordei  Compositum,  L.  D. 


TRITICUM  HYBERNUM. 

Winter  Wheat  * 


Class  Triandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Char.  GW?/#two-valved,  solitary,  subtriflorous.  Flower 
somewhat  obtuse. 

Spec.  Char.  Calyx  four-flowered,  tumid,  smooth,  imbricated, 
with  little  or  no  awns. 


The  native  country  of  this  valuable  plant  is  entirely  unknown,  but 
it  has  been  thought,  from  the  nature  and  habit  of  wheat,  that  it  might 
Lave  been  originally  an  inhabitant  of  Asia  ; however  that  may  be,  it 
appears  pretty  certain  that  its  cultivation  in  Europe  commenced  in 
Sicily,  and  spread  from  thence  to  the  southern  parts,  and  as  far  north 
as  62°,  beyond  which  it  will  not  vegetate.  Several  varieties  of  this 
grain  are  cultivated  in  Britain,  but  the  winter  or  lammas  wheat  is  the 
most  valuable  and  esteemed,  as  affording  the  finest  kind  of  flour. 

The  root  of  lammas  wheat  consists  of  many  downy  fibres ;f  the 
stems  are  jointed,  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  terminated  by 


* Fig.  d.  the  germen  and  calyx,  magnified,  e.  The  flower,  expanded  and  magnified, 
t This  plant  has  two  sets  of  roots,  one  set  proceeding  directly  from  the  seed,  and 
the  other  from  what  is  called  the  corona  of  the  plant,  about  two  inches  above  the  flrst : 
the  latter  do  not  shoot  till  spring  time,  and  collect  more  nutriment  than  the  seminal 
roots. 
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long  spikes,  with  the  grain  lodged  in  four  rows,  and  imbricate ; the 
chaff  or  calyx  consists  of  two  concave,  oblong,  keeled,  smooth, 
nearly  equal  valves,  the  outer  terminated  by  very  short  awns  ;*  they 
contain  from  three  to  four  florets,  three  of  which  are  usually  pro- 
ductive; the  outer  valve  of  the  corolla  is  concave  and  pointed  ; the 
inner  one  flat,  blunt,  and  two-toothed  ; the  filaments  are  capillary, 
and  bear  linear,  forked  anthers ; the  germen  is  turbinate,  bearing  a 
short  style,  and  feathery  stigmas;  the  seed  is  ovate,  translucent, 
with  a narrow  channel  along  the  upper  side. 

Chemical  Properties,  &c.  of  Flour.  Flour,  or  the  farina- 
ceous part  of  the  seed,  is  separated  from  the  husk  or  bran  (after  the 
operation  of  grinding)  by  means  of  sieves  of  various  degrees  of  fine- 
ness. The  flour  constitutes  more  than  two-thirds  the  weight  of  the 
seed.  Flour  when  good  is  nearly  inodorous  and  insipid.  Water  in 
which  flour  has  been  macerated  acquires  a sweetish  taste,  and  an 
opaline  colour,  and  affords  precipitates  with  infusion  of  galls  and 
the  strong  acids.  According  to  Vogel,  the  constituents  of  flour  are 
in  100  parts: — gluten  24,  saccharine  gum  5,  fecula  68,  albumen 
1.50.  It  is  the  presence  of  gluten  which  characterizes  wheat  flour; 
and  on  the  due  admixture  of  it  with  the  constituents  depends  the 
superiority  of  wheat  flour  for  making  bread. f Bread  is  made  by 
working  the  flour  into  paste  with  water,  a quantity  of  some  ferment, 
such  as  yeast,  and  a little  muriate  of  soda,  (common  salt)  to  render 
it  sapid,  allowing  the  paste  to  stand  until  a certain  degree  of  fermen- 
tation has  taken  place,  and  then  baking  it  in  an  oven,  heated  to  about 
488°.  During  the  fermentation,  a quantity  of  gas  is  formed;  and  as 
it  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  toughness  of  the  paste,  and 
dilated  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  the  bread  is  rendered  light  and 
spongy.  In  this  process,  the  nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  flour 
is  altered,  for  we  are  not  able  to  obtain  either  gluten  or  starch  from 
bread. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Wheaten  bread  is  one  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  diet,  but  requires  no  particular  notice 


* The  short  awns  distinguish  the  Iammas  from  the  spring  wheat,  (Triticum  Sativum) 
which  has  awns  three  inches  long.  By  some,  spring  and  winter  wheat  are  considered 
as  varieties  only,  not  as  distinct  species. 

+ We  are  told  by  M.  Taddei,  that  Guiaic  is  a test  of  the  presence  of  gluten,  by 
striking  it  with  a blue  colour  ; therefore  when  flour  exhibits  this  colour  when  rubbed 
with  guiaic  and  a few  drops  of  vinegar,  it  may  be  pronounced  good  : that  is,  that  the 
whole  of  its  constituents  are  entire,  particularly  the  gluten,  which  is  most  susceptible 
of  decomposition. 
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in  this  place : as  a remedial  agent,  it  is  chiefly  employed  for  making 
cataplasms,  and  giving  form  to  more  active  medicines.  When 
toasted  and  infused  in  water,  the  liquor  forms  an  excellent  drink  in 
febrile  diseases,  and  debility  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Oft’.  Wheat  Flour.  Starch.* 


PIPER  CUBEBA. 

Cubebs. 


For  Class,  Order,  Nat.  Ord.  and  Gen.  Char, 

See  Piper  Nigrum. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  jointed,  flexuous.  Leaves  oblong,  entire, 
petioled. 

This  species  of  Piper  is  a native  of  Java,  where  it  is  called  Cumae ; 
it  grows  in  great  luxuriance  in  the  woods  near  Tuntang  : it  is  also  a 
native  of  Batavia,  Guinea,  and  the  Isle  of  France.  It  is  a smooth 
shrub.  In  the  younger  trees  the  branches  are  long,  creeping,  and 
rooting  : in  the  older  they  are  flexuose  and  tetragonous  ; the  leaves 
are  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  mostly  oblong  or 
cordate,  entire  and  supported  on  channelled  footstalks,  half  an  inch 
in  length  ; the  flowers  are  produced  in  solitary  spikes  ; the  fruit 
is  a berry,  growing  in  clusters  on  short  peduncles,  and  resembles 
black  pepper  in  size.  Cubebs  are  exported  from  Java  to  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  come  to  this  country  packed  in  cases. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  Cubebs  have 
a strong  aromatic  odour,  and  a hot,  pungent,  spicy  taste ; when 
chewed  they  heat  the  mouth,  but  leave  a cool  sensation  on  the  pa- 
late. According  to  the  analysis  of  Vauquelin,  cubebs  contain  a 
thick  volatile  oil  of  a reddish  colour,  a resin,  resembling  that  of 
copaiva,  a coloured  resin  in  small  quantity,  extractive,  and  some 


* For  the  chemical  properties  and  manufacture  of  starch,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  London  Dispensatory,  pp.  598  and  599, 
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saline  substances.  The  watery  infusion  is  of  a reddish  colour,  cloudy, 
with  the  odour  and  flavour  of  the  drug  ; its  colour  is  not  altered  by 
sulphate  of  iron,  but  a precipitate  falls.  The  powdered  berries 
should  be  kept  in  close  stopped  bottles,  as  it  quickly  looses  its  active 
properties  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cubebs  are  diuretic,  and 
aperient,  and  are  used  by  the  Indian  practitioners  as  a grateful 
stomachic  and  carminative;*  we  are  told  the  Arabs  also  use  them 
in  seasoning  their  food.f  They  have  been  chiefly  used  in  this 
country  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  in  which  they  moderate  the  in- 
flammation and  discharge,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  cut  short  the 
disease  in  a shorter  time  than  any  medicine  we  know  of.  We  are 
told  by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  that  even  when  they  fail,  he  found  the  symptoms 
afterwards  yield  readily  to  the  balsam  of  copaiva.  Cubebs  have 
also  been  given  with  success  in  leucorrhoea,  and  in  cases  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

In  some  constitutions  they  are  apt  to  nauseate,  and  also  to  increase 
the  action  of  the  arterial  system,  and  to  excite  head-ache  and  giddi- 
ness. Cubebs  are  generally  administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  in 
doses  of  from  one  scruple  to  one  or  two  drachms,  three  or  four  times 
a day  ; they  may  also  be  given  in  the  form  of  tincture,  prepared  by 
digesting  three  ounces  of  the  bruised  seed  in  one  pint  of  rectified 
spirit ; of  which  tincture  one  tea-spoonful  may  be  taken  in  any  con- 
venient vehicle  three  times  a day. 

Off.  Cubebs. 


MYRRH. 


This  substance  is  the  product  of  a non-descript  tree  ; and,  as  Dr. 
Ainslie  very  justly  observes,  “ it  is  a reproach  to  the  science  of  me- 
dicine, that  a tree  which  produces  this  gum  resin,  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained  more  especially  when  we  reflect  that  this 
substance  has  been  used,  both  as  a perfume  and  medicine,  for  up- 


* Ainslie’ s Materia  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 
f Martyn’s  Gard.  Diet.  Art.  Piper. 
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wards  of  two  thousand  years.  The  best.  Myrrh  is  said  to  be  brought 
from  Troglodytitia,  a province  of  Abyssinia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Red  Sea;  but  what  we  receive  comes  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  product  of  a tree  growing  in  Arabia  Felix.  Accord- 
ing to  Bruce,  the  tree  which  produces  this  substance  resembles  the 
Acacia  Vera,  both  in  the  leaf  and  the  bark.  Hence  he  conjectures  it 
to  be  a species  of  Mimosa,*  and  that  it  grows  behind  Azab,  along 
the  coast  towards  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel.  It  appears  to  have 
been  known  both  to  Dioscorides  and  Pliny ; and  we  are  told  that 
Alexander’s  army  found  vast  numbers  of  Myrrh  trees  growing  in  the 
territory  of  the  Gadrossi.f  Modern  botanists,  however,  appear  to 
be  totally  unacquainted  with  the  tree  ; but  we  trust,  that  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Medico-Bctanical  Society  of  London,  this  desidera- 
tum in  botanical  knowledge  will,  ere  long,  be  satisfactorily  made 
known. 

Qualities,  &c.  This  gum  resin,  when  pure,  is  in  the  form  of 
tears,  of  a reddish-yellow  colour,  brittle,  pellucid,  shining,  and  of  an 
unctuous  feel.  The  taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  with  a peculiarly 
strong  odour.  It  is  partially  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
in  a less  proportion  in  sulphuric  ether.  According  to  Braconnot, 
100  parts  of  Myrrh  consist  of  23  resin  and  77  gum.  J Neumaun 
obtained  from  7680  parts  of  Myrrh,  6000  watery  extract,  720  alco- 
holic and  180  volatile  oil;  and  inversely,  2400  alcoholic,  and  4200 
watery.  Myrrh  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  forming  with  them  tenacious 
fluids. 

Medical  Properties,  &c.  Myrrh  is  tonic  and  stimulating; 
in  moderate  doses  it  promotes  diaphoresis,  and  the  fluid  secretions 
in  general,  and  proves  serviceable  in  many  diseases  arising  from  in- 
activity of  the  system.  It  is  thought  to  act  especially  upon  the 
uterine  system  ; hence  it  is  generally  prescribed  (and  with  success) 
in  amenorrhoea,  chlorosis,  &c.  As  a topical  remedy,  the  spirituous 
solution  is  often  applied  to  vitiated  ulcers  ; and,  diluted  with  water, 
it  is  used  as  a gargle  to  ulcers  of  the  throat,  and  as  a lotion  in  a 
spongy  state  of  the  gums.  Myrrh  may  be  exhibited  in  substance,  in 


* Dr.  A.  Duncan,  Junior,  observes,  that  all  the  Mimosas  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted furnish  a pure  gum,  not  a gum  resin,  and  observes  that  Forskahl’s  opinion 
that  it  is  the  product  of  the  Amyris  Kataf  is  more  probable. — Edinburgh  Ntut 
Disp . lltk  ed. 

■j-  Vide  Rooke’s  Arrian,  vol.  ii.  pp,  115,  180. 

% Annales  de  Chimie,  Ixviii,  52. 

VOL.  If. 
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powder,  or  made  up  in  pills,  in  doses  of  ten  to  sixty  grains ; or  dis- 
solved in  water,  or  in  the  form  of  the  diluted  tincture. 

Off.  The  Gum  Resin. 

Off.  Pp.  Tinctura  Myrrhae,  L.  E.  D. 

It  also  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  in  several  of  the  compound 
medicines  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 


KINO. 


In  commerce  there  appears  to  be  several  varieties  of  this  drug.  The 
London  college  considers  the  best  sort  of  Kino  as  the  product  of  an 
African  plant,  a species  of  Pterocarpus  (Eriuacea),  a native  of  Sene- 
gal. The  Edinburgh  college,  however,  has  inserted  Kino  as  the 
inspissated  juice  of  the  Eucalyptus  Resinifera  brown  gum-tree  of 
Botany  Bay  ; and  the  Dublin  college  (on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh) have  named  the  Butea  Frondosa  as  the  tree  which  yields  the 
officinal  Kino.  Besides  these,  it  appears  there  are  several  other 
plants  which  produce  this  substance.*  Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
product  of  several  different  trees  have,  at  various  periods,  been  im- 
ported into  this  country  under  the  specific  name  of  Kino  ; and  that 
the  chemical  properties  of  these  various  kinds  vary  considerably,  f 
Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Kino  is  a powerful  as- 
tringent ; hence  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  obstinate  chronic 
diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries,  and  also  in  uterine  and  intestinal  hemor- 
rhages, fluor  albus,  and  leucorrhaea,  and  other  diseases  arising  from 
laxity  of  the  solids.  Externally  it  is  applied  as  a styptic  to  check 
hemorrhages  from  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  to  diminish  the  sanious 
discharge  from  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  It  may  be  given  in  substance, 
in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains ; or  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or 
the  watery  infusion  : of  the  former,  one  drachm  may  be  taken  several 
times  a day,  and  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  the  latter. 

Off,  Kino. 

Off.  Pp.  Tinctura  Kino,  L.  E.  D. 


* Vide  Edin.  Disp.  11th  ed.  p.  379.  Thomson’s  Lond.  Disp.  4th  ed.  p.  507. 

+ Want  of  room  will  notallow  us  to  enter  into  the  chemical  properties  of  Kino  ; 
we  must,  therefore,  refer  our  readers  to  the  London  Dispensatory,  by  A.  T,  Thomson, 
where  this  subject  is  treated  at  length. 
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SAGAPENUM. 


This  gum  resin  is  a concrete  juice,  and  imported  into  this  coun- 
try from  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and  Aleppo.  The  plant  which  fur- 
nishes this  substance  has  never  beeh  correctly  ascertained.  Willde- 
now  supposes  it  to  be  the  product  of  the  Ferula  Persica:  the 
identical  plant  which  Dr.  Hope  describes  as  furnishing  the  gum 
assafcetida.  Dioscorides  mentions  this  substance  as  the  juice  of  a 
Ferula  growing  in  Media ; hence  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
Willdenow’s  supposition  will,  on  further  botanical  researches,  prove 
well  founded. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Sagapenum  is  met  with  either  in 
agglutinated  large  masses,  or  in  distinct  tears,  outwardly  of  a 
brownish  yellow  colour,  internally  paler,  somewhat  translucent, 
and  breaking  with  a horny  fracture  ; it  grows  soft  on  being  handled, 
and  sticks  to  the  fingers ; melts  at  a low  heat,  and  burns  with  a 
white  flame  and  crackling  noise;  its  taste  is  hot,  somewhat  bitter, 
and  nauseous  ; its  smell  is  disagreeable  and  alliaceous.  It  is  soluble 
in  proof  spirit,  and  partially  so  in  alcohol,  and  water.  By  distilla- 
tion with  water,  it  yields  a small  portion  of  volatile  oil.  Its  consti- 
tuents, according  to  Pelletier,  are  31.94  gum,  54.26  resin,  0.40 
acidulous  malate  of  lime,  11.80  volatile  oil,  and  0.60  of  a peculiar 
matter. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  virtues  of  Sagapenum 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  galbanum  and  assafcetida,  (but  in 
an  inferior  degree)  and  may  be  employed  in  the  same  diseases;  we 
therefore  refer  our  readers  to  those  articles. 

I A 


AMMONIACUM. 

Ammoniac,  a gum  resin . 


The  plant  which  furnishes  this  substance,  has  never  been  described 
by  any  person  who  has  seen  it  growing  in  its  native  soil,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Jackson,  whose  authority  cannot  be  wholly  depended 
upon.  On  the  authority  of  Willdenow,  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
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colleges  refer  the  production  of  this  gum  to  the  Heracleum  Gummt- 
ferum  of  that  learned  botanist;*  but  as  the  plant  which  Willdenow 
describes  was  raised  by  him  from  a seed  found  in  the  Ammoniacum 
of  the  shops,  there  is  considerable  doubt  if  it  be  really  the  plant 
which  produces  the  gum  ammoniacum ; more  especially  as  Willde- 
now could  not  obtain  any  of  the  gum  resin  from  it.  Mr.  Jackson, 
in  his  account  of  Morocco,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  gum:  “ Ammoniacum , called  Feshook  in  Arabic,  is 
produced  from  a plant  similar  to  the  European  fennel,  but  much 
larger.  In  most  of  the  plains  of  the  interior,  and  particularly  about 
El-araiche,  and  M’Sharrah  Rumellah,  it  grows  ten  feet  high.  The 
gum  ammoniac  is  procured  by  incisions  in  the  branches,  which  when 
pricked,  emit  a lacteous  glutinous  juice,  which  being  hardened  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  mixes  with  the  red 
earth  below ; hence  the  reason  that  gum  ammoniac  of  Barbarv  does 
not  suit  the  London  market.  It  might  however,  with  a little  trouble, 
be  procured  perfectly  pure.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  bird  nor 
beast  is  seen  where  this  plant  grows,  the  vulture  only  excepted.  It 
is  however  attacked  by  a beetle,  which  perforates  the  plant  with  its 
horn,  and  the  juice  runs  out  at  the  wound.” 

The  Ammoniacum  usually  met  with  in  the  London  markets,  is 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  comes  packed  in  chests  or 
cases. 

Sensible  and  Ghemical  Properties,  &c.  Ammoniacum 
has  a nauseous,  sweetish  taste,  followed  by  a bitter  one,  with  a smelL 
somewhat  like  that  of  galbanum.  It  softens  by  heat,  but  is  not 
fusible ; when  thrown  upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in  a dame ; it 
is  partly  soluble  in  water,  forming  with  it  a milky  liquor,  and  also  in 
vinegar:  upon  standing,  the  resinous  part  precipitates.  It  is  soluble 


* The  Heraclenm  Gummiferuin  belongs  to  the  Class  Pentandria,  Order  Dyginia, 
Ord.  Umbellate.  Gen.  Char.  Fruit  elliptical,  emarginate.  compressed, 
striated,  margined.  Corolla  index,  emarginate.  Involucre  caducous.  This  plant  rises 
three  feet  in  height : the  branches  are  opposite  and  divaricated  ; radical  leaves  a span 
long,  cordate,  three-lobed,  toothed,  pubescent  on  the  under  surface,  petioled ; stem 
leaves  opposite,  somewhat  cordate,  three  or  four  inches  long,  toothed,  and  stand  upon 
sheathing  petioles  ; the  flowers  are  produced  in  large,  many-rayed  umbels  ; the  marginal 
flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  the  central  hermaphrodite  without  the  germen  ; the  margin 
of  the  calyx  is  obsolete ; the  corolla  of  the  marginal  flowers  is  pentapetalous  and  un- 
equal ; the  corolla  of  the  central  is  pentapetalous  and  equal  ; the  filaments  support 
roundish  anthers ; the  germen  in  the  marginal  flower  is  inferior,  oblong  ; styles  two, 
inserted  into  a glandular  body  ; the  stigmas  capitate.— -Spec.  Plant.  Willd.  i.  1421. 
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in  alcohol,  forming  a transparent  liquor,  which  on  the  additiou  of 
water  becomes  milky.  Alcohol  distilled  from  it,  arose  unchanged, 
but  water  acquires  a sweetish  taste,  and  the  smell  of  the  ammoniac. 
According  to  Braconnot,  it  is  composed  of  70.0  parts  of  resin,  18.4 
gum,  4.4  glutinous  matter,  and  6.0  water,  in  100  parts,  1.2  parts 
being  lost  in  the  process.* 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Ammoniacum  is  stimulant, 
and  somewhat  deobstruent,  expectorant,  and  antispasmodic ; in  large 
doses  it  is  purgative,  excites  perspiration,  and  increases  the  flow  of 
urine ; hence  it  is  prescribed  with  advantage  in  a variety  of  diseases, 
viz.  to  promote  expectoration  in  some  pulmonary  complaints,  in 
dropsy  to  promote  the  flow  of  urine,  as  a deobstruent  in  visceral 
obstruction,  hysteria,  and  chlorosis,  and  in  obstinate  colic,  proceed- 
ing from  viscid  matter  lodged  in  the  intestines,  ammoniacum  has 
produced  good  effects,  after  aperients  and  carminatives  have  failed. 
As  a topical  remedy,  it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  plaister  as  a dis- 
cutient  to  scirrhous  tumours,  white  swellings,  &c.  Ammoniacum 
inay  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  either  in  sub- 
stance or  in  solution.  It  is  often  given  in  combination  with  squills, 
ipecacuanha,  antimony,  myrrh,  iron,  or  bitter*,  according  to  the 
effects  we  wish  to  promote. 

Off".  The  Gum  Resin. 

Off’.  Pp.  Emplastrum  Anamoniaci,  L. 

Ammouiaci  cum  Hydrargyro,  L. 

Mistura  Ammoniaci,  L.  D. 


+ Annslesde  Chira,  lxriii  00. 
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POISONOUS  PLANTS. 


Those  marked  * are  natives  of  Britain,  and  those  f are  in  the  work.. 


f Aconitum 

Napellus 

Monk’s-hood. 

•Actea 

Spicata 

Bane-berries. 

•Aithusa 

Cynapium 

Fool’s-parsley. 

♦Anemone 

Pulsatilla 

Pasque-flower. 

•Anagallis 

Avensis 

Pimpernal. 

Angustura 

Pseudo-ferruginea 

Ferruginous  Angustura. 

pArum 

Maculatum 

Wake-robin. 

•Aristolochia 

Clematitis. 

Birth-wort. 

f*Atropa 

Belladonna 

Deadly  Night-shade. 

♦Bryonia 

Dioica 

Bryony. 

f Cephaelis 

Ipecacuanna 

Ipecacuan. 

•Chelidonium 

Majus 

Celandine. 

•Cicuta 

Virosa 

Water  Hemlock. 

♦Clematis 

Vitalba 

Virgin’s  Bower. 

pColchicum 

Autumnale 

Meadow  Saffron. 

f Convolvulus 

Scammonia 

Scammony. 

f*Conium 

Maculatum 

Hemlock. 

f Croton 

Tiglium 

Purging  Croton. 

f Cucumis 

Colocynthi * 

Bitter  Apple. 

pDaphne 

Mezereum 

Mezereon. 

*-  ■ 

Laureola 

Spurge  Laurel. 

pDatura 

Stramonium 

Thorn  Apple. 

f Delphinium 

Staphisagria 

Stavesacre. 

pDigitalis 

Purpurea 

Fox-glove. 

f Euphorbia 

Officinarum 

Euphorbium. 

Ervum 

Eervilia 

Lentil. 

Fritillaria 

Imperialis 

Crown  Imperial. 

f Gratiola 

Officinalis 

Hedge  Hyssop. 

pHelleborus 

Fcetidus 

Bear’s-foot., 

t* 

Niger 

Black  Hellebore. 

* Hydrocotile 

Vulgaris 

Marsh  Penny-wort. 

pHyoscyamus 

Niger 

Henbane. 

Jatropha 

Curcat 

Indian  Nut. 
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f Junipertts 

Sabina 

Savine. 

f*Lactuca 

Virosa 

Strong-scented  Lettuce, 

f Laurus 

Camphora 

Camphor  Tree. 

Ccrasus 

Common  Laurel. 

Lobelia 

Syphilitica 

Cardinal  Flower. 

*Lolium 

Temulentum 

Darnel. 

Menispermum 

Cocculus 

Cocculus  Indicus. 

f Momordica 

Elaterium 

Wild  Cucumber. 

*Narcissus 

Pseudo-Narcissus 

Daffodil. 

-j-  Nicotiana 

Tabacum 

Tobacco. 

*(Enanthe 

Crocata 

Hemlock  Drop-wort, 

f*Papaver 

Somniferum 

White  Poppy. 

*Paris 

Quadrifolia 

Herb  Paris. 

*Pedicularis 

Palustris 

Louse-wort. 

* Ranunculus 

Acris 

Butter-cup. 

* 

Sceleratus 

Water  Crow-foot. 

* 

Flammula 

Lesser  Spear-wort. 

f Rhododendron 

Crysanthemum 

Yellow  Rhododendron, 

f*Rhus 

Toxicodendron 

Poison  Oak. 

f Ricinus 

Communis 

Palma  Christi. 

f Ruta 

Graveolens 

Rue. 

*Sedum 

Acre 

Wall  Pepper. 

Secale 

Cornutum 

Spurred  Rye, 

*Sempervivum 

Tectorum 

House-leek. 

if  Scilla 

Maritima 

Squill. 

•j-*Solanum 

Dulcamara 

Woody  Night-shade. 

f Stalagmitis 

Cambogioides 

Gamboge. 

f Strychnos 

Nux  Vomica 

Crow  Fig. 

;j-  Veratrum 

Album 

White  Hellebore. 

*Voila 

Tricola 

Heart’s-ease. 

POISONOUS  MUSHROOMS. 

Agaricus 

Muscarius 

Piperatut 

Necator 

Bulbosa 

Chantarellus 

Fly  Agaric. 
Pepper  Agaric. 
Deadly  Agaric. 
Bulbous  Agaric. 
Champignon. 
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Convallaria 

Polygonatum 

Solomon’s-seal 

Astringent. 

Majalis 

Lily  of  the  Valley 

Aperient. 

Ruscus 

Aculeatus 

Butcher’  s-broom 

Aperient. 

Tamus 

Communit 

Black  Bryony 

Diuretic. 

Narcissus 

Poeticus 

Narcissus 

Emetic. 

Pseudo- JVarcissus 

Daffodil 

Emetic. 

Iris 

Pseud-Acorus 

Yellow  Water  Iris 

Cathartic. 

Sagittaria 

Sagittifolia 

Arrow-head 

Acrid. 

Butomus 

Umbellatus 

Flowering-rush 

Aperient. 

Hydrocharis 

Morsus-rance 

Frog-hit 

Astringent. 

Alnus 

Glutinosa 

Common  Alder 

Astringent. 

Betula 

Alba 

Common  Birch 

Aperient. 

Fagus 

Sylvatica 

Common  Beech 

Lithontriptic. 

Urtica 

Pilulifertt 

Roman  Nettle 

Diuretic,  Astringent 

Dioica 

Great  Nettle 

Diuretic. 

livens 

Little  Nettle 

Diuretic,  Astringent 

Mercurialis 

Annua 

Annual  Mercury 

Cathartic,  Emetic. 

Euphorbia 

Lathyris 

Caper  Spurge 

Cathartic,  Emetic, 

Peplis 

Purple  Sea  Spurge 

Cathartic,  Acrid. 

Characias 

Red  Shrubby  Spurge. 

Cathartic. 

Buxus 

Sempervirens 

Box-tree 

Sudorific. 

Aristolochia 

Clematitis 

Common  Birth-wort 

Emmenagogue, 

Hippophae 

Rhamnoides 

Sallow  Thorn 

Aperient. 

Polygonum 

Aviculare 

Knot-grass 

Astringent. 

Convolvulus 

Black  Bindweed 

Nutritive. 

Atriplex 

Angustifolia 

Narrow-leaved  Orache 

Emetic. 

Chenopodium 

Bonus  Henricus 

English  Mercury 

Aperient. 

Salsosa 

Kali 

Prickly  Salt-wort 

Deobstruent. 

Anagallis 

Arvensis 

Scarlet  Pimpernal 

Acrid. 

Primula 

Kul gar  is 

Cowslip 

Anodyne. 
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Mentha 

Odorata 

Bergamot  Mint 

Stomachic. 

Arvensis 

Corn  Mint 

Diuretic. 

Melittis 

Melissophyllum 

Bastard  Balm 

Diuretic. 

Lamium 

Album 

Dead  Nettle 

Diaphoretic. 

Thymus 

Acinos 

Basil  Thyme 

Astringent. 

JVepeta 

Lesser  Calamint 

Cephalic. 

Calamintlia 

Calamint 

Cephalic. 

Ajuga 

Reptans 

Common  Bugle 

Tonic. 

Antirrhinum 

Majus 

Toad  Flax 

Diuretic. 

Veronica 

Arvensis 

Wall  Speedwell 

Diaphoretic. 

Pedicularis 

Palusiris 

Louse-wort 

Acrid. 

Verbascum 

Thapsus 

Great  Mullein 

Anodyne. 

Iilattaria 

Moth  Mullein 

Anodyne. 

.Nigrum 

Black  Mullein 

Astringent. 

Lithospermum 

Officinale 

Grom  well 

Diuretic. 

Convolvulus 

Sepium 

Great  Bindweed 

Cathartic. 

Arvensis 

Small  Bindweed 

Cathartic. 

Polemonium 

Cceruleum 

Jacob’s-ladder 

Astringent. 

Cynoglossum 

Officinale 

Hound’s-tongue 

Astringent. 

Gentiana 

Pneumonanthk 

Marsh  Gentian 

Bitter. 

N uphar 

Pumila 

Dwarf  Water  Lily 

Antiscorbutic. 

Vinca 

Major 

Greater  Periwinkle 

Astringent. 

Ligustrum 

V'ulgare 

Privet 

Astringent. 

Fraxinus 

Excelsior 

Common  Ash 

Febrifuge. 

V accinium 

Myrtillus 

Whortle-berry 

Antiscorbutic. 

Bryonia 

Dioica 

Red-berried  Bryony 

Cathartic. 

Cichorium 

Intybus 

Wild  Succory 

Aperient. 

Carlina 

V ulgaris 

Common  Carline  Thistle 

Diuretic. 

Senecio 

E ulgaris 

Groundsel 

Aperient. 

Achillea 

Millefolium 

Yarrow,  or  Milfoil 

Astringent. 

Galium 

Aparine 

Goose-grass 

Vulnary. 

Hedera 

Helix 

Ivy 

Aperient. 

Apiunx 

Graveolens 

Parsley,  or  Wild  Celery 

Diuretic. 

Chcerophyllum 

Sylvestre 

Wild  Cicely  or  Chervil 

Diuretic. 

Sativum 

Garden  Cicely 

Diuretic. 

Eryngium 

Campestre 

Field  Eringo 

Aperient. 

Sedum 

Acre 

Wall  Pepper 

Emetic. 

Epilobium 

Angustifoli  urn 

Rose-bay  Willow-herb 

Intoxicating. 

Alchemilla 

Alpina 

Alpine  Lady’s  Mantle 

Astringent. 

Potentilla 

Reptans 

Creeping  Polentilla 

Febrifuge. 

Spiraea 

Filipendula 

Common  Drop-wort 

Astringent. 

Prunus 

Spinosa 

Sloe 

Febrifuge. 

Ulex 

Etiropceus 

Furze 

Diuretic. 
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Astragalus 

Glycyphyllos 

Sweet  Millt-vetch 

Demulcent. 

Trifolium 

Pratense 

Common  Melilot 

Laxative. 

Euonymus 

Europceus 

Common  Spindle  Tree 

Emetic. 

Ilex 

JEquifoliuni 

Common  Holly 

Cathartic. 

Fumaria 

Officinalis 

Common  Fumitory 

Aperient. 

Sisymbrium 

Officinale 

Hedge  Mustard 

Pectoral. 

Nasturtium 

Officinale 

Water  Cress 

Antiscorbutic. 

Lepidium 

Latifolium 

Pepper-wort 

Sialogogue. 

Impatiens 

Noli-me-tangere 

Touch-me-not 

Diuretic. 

Viola 

Tricolor 

Heart’s-ease 

Emetic. 

Geranium 

Pratense 

Meadow  Crane’s-bill 

Astringent. 

Cistus 

Helianthemam 

Dwarf  Cistus 

Astringent. 

Soponaria 

Officinalis 

Common  Soap-wort 

Aperient. 

Malva 

Moschata 

Musk  Mallow 

Emollient. 

Clematis 

Vitalba 

Common  Traveller’s-joy 

Bark  Caustic. 

Thalictrum 

Majus 

Greater  Meadow  Rue 

Stomachic. 

Anemone 

Pulsatilla 

Pasque-flower 

Acrid. 

Peeonia 

Officinalis 

Piony 

Emmenagoguc. 

Adonis 

Autumnalis 

Pheasant’s-eye 

Astringent. 

Aquilegia 

V' ulgaris 

Common  Columbine 

Diuretic. 
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Agaric  of  the  Oak 

2 

273 

Burdock 

2 

125 

Agrimony,  common 

2 

66 

Alkanet  ...  . . 

1 

220 

Cabbage-tree 

2 

172 

Almond-tree  .... 

1 

1 

Cajeput-tree,  lesser 

1 

214 

Aloe,  spiked  .... 

2 

96 

Camphor-tree  . . . 

2 

215 

yellow  flowered 

2 

97 

laurel  . . . 

2 

217 

Allspice 

2 

130 

Canella,  laurel-leaved  . 

2 

91 

Ammoniac 

2 

315 

Capsicum,  annual  . 

1 

91 

Angelica,  garden  . 

2 

7 

Cardamom-tree  . 

2 

115 

Anise 

2 

43 

Carolina  pink  . . 

1 

51 

Arbutus,  red-berried  trailing-  1 

115 

Carraway,  common 

1 

191 

Arnica,  mountain  . . . 

2 

106 

Carrot,  wild  .... 

1 

104 

Arum,  common 

1 

218 

Gascarilla 

2 

230 

Asarabacca 

1 

45 

Cassia,  purging 

2 

206 

Assafcetida 

2 

270 

Cassia,  Egyptian  . . 

1 

128 

Astralagus,  true  . . . 

2 

278 

Catechu 

1 

181 

Avens,  common  . . . 

1 

193 

Cedar 

2 

195 

Centaury,  common  . . 

2 

68 

Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  . . 

2 

25 

Chamomile  .... 

1 

73 

Balm,  common  .... 

2 

249 

Chamomile,  Spanish  . 

2 

32 

Balsam  of  Gilead  Amyris 

2 

245 

Chesnut,  common  horse 

1 

113 

Balsam,  sweet-smelling  . 

2 

166 

Cinchona  

2 

281 

Bark,  Angustura  . . . 

2 

252 

Cinnamon-tree  . . . 

2 

34 

Simaruba 

2 

255 

Clove-tree  .... 

2 

48 

Peruvian  .... 

2 

281 

Clove  pink  .... 

1 

155 

Barley,  common 

2 

308 

Colt’s-foot  .... 

1 

112 

Bear’s-foot 

1 

65 

Contrajerva  .... 

2 

229 

Benjamin-tree  : . 

-2 

148 

Copaiva-tree  .... 

2 

201 

Benzoin  Storax 

2 

148 

Coriander,  common 

2 

55 

Bindweed,  Syrian  . . . 

1 

157 

Cowhage 

2 

199 

Mexican  . . 

1 

202 

Crotou,  purging  . . 

1 

30 

Birth-wort 

2 

243 

Croton,  Elutheria  . . 

2 

230 

Bistort,  greater 

1 

/ 5 

Cubebs 

2 

311 

Bitter-sweet 

1 

8 

Cuckow-pint  .... 

1 

218 

Bladder-wrack  . . . . 

2 

123 

Cuckow-flower  . . . 

2 

109 

Bonplandia,  three-leaved 

2 

252 

Cucumber,  bitter  . 

2 

187 

Broom,  common  . . . 

1 

147 

Cucumber,  wild  . . 

1 

27 

Brook-lime,  broad-leaved 

1 

213 

Cumin 

% 

45 

Bubon,  lovage-leaved  . , 

2 

203 

Buckbean,  common 

2 

5 

Damson,  bitter  . . . 

2 

255 

Buckthorn,  purging  . . 

2 

128 

Dandelion,  common 

1 

59 
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Deadly  Nightshade 

I 

132 

Horehound,  common  . 

I 

167 

Dill,  common  . . 

* 

2 

70 

Horse  Radish  .... 

1 

228 

Dolphin  flower  . . . 

1 

86 

Hop 

2 

80 

Dyer’s  Burgloss  . . 

I 

220 

Hyssop,  common  . . 

2 

250 

Hyssop,  hedge  .... 

1 

174 

Elder,  common  or  black 

I 

117 

Elecampane  . . . . 

1 

106 

Ipecacuan^ 

1 

148 

Elemi-tree  .... 

2 

247 

Jalap 

1 

202 

Elm,  common 

2 

46 

Juniper,  common  . . . 

2 

193 

Eryngo,  sea  . . . 

2 

158 

Juniper,  Lycian  . . . 

2 

195 

Euphorbium,  officinal 

2 

224 

Kino 

2 

314 

Fennel,  common  . . 

2 

72 

Krameria,  Peruvian  . . 

2 

184 

Fern,  male  .... 

2 

93 

Larch-tree,  white  . 

2 

22 

Fig-tree,  common  . . 

2 

170 

Larkspur,  palmated  . 

1 

86 

Figwort,  knobby-rooted 

2 

274 

Lavender  

1 

94 

Fir,  Scotch  .... 

2 

14 

Leek 

2 

155 

Balm  of  Gilead  . 

- 2 

25 

Lemon-tree 

l 

187 

Norway  Spruce  . 

2 

26 

Lettuce,  strong-scented  . 

1 

37 

Silver  .... 

2 

28 

Lichen,  Dyer’s  .... 

2 

182 

Flag,  sweet  .... 

1 

58 

Liquorice,  common  . . 

2 

177 

Flax,  purging  . . . 

1 

109 

Liverwort,  Iceland  . 

2 

179 

Flax,  common 

1 

41 

Logwood-tree  .... 

2 

139 

Florentine  Iris  . . . 

1 

161 

Loose-strife 

2 

292 

Flowering  Ash  . . . 

1 

205 

Fox-glove  .... 

1 

33 

Madder,  Dyer’s  .... 

2 

146 

Mackaw-tree  .... 

2 

305 

Gamboge-tree  . . . 

2 

275 

Mallow,  common  . 

1 

15 

Garlic,  cultivated  . . 

2 

153 

Mallow,  Marsh  .... 

1 

26 

Gentian 

1 

222 

Manna 

1 

205 

Germander,  Marum 

2 

208 

Marjoram,  common  . . 

1 

172 

Will 

O 

210 

1 

1 7Q 

I/O 

Ginger,  narrow-leaved 

2 

59 

Mastic-tree 

2 

104 

Golden  Rod,  common 

2 

89 

Menispermum,  palmated  . 

2 

233 

Guaiacum 

i 

139 

Mezercon,  Spurge  Olive  . 

1 

13 

Gum-Arabic  .... 

i 

176 

Monk’s-hood  .... 

1 

18 

Gum-resin  .... 

2 

315 

Mulberry-tree,  common  . 

1 

225 

Mustard,  white  . 

1 

6 

Hellebore,  black  . . 

1 

62 

Myrrh 

2 

312 

white  . . 

2 

141 

• foetid 

I 

65 

Nutmeg-tree 

2 

74 

Hemlock,  common  . 

1 

143 

Nux  Vomica,  or  Poison  Nut  2 

294 

Henbane,  black  . . . 

1 

22 

Oak,  common 

2 

265 

Herb  Bennet  . . . 

1 

193 

— — Oriental  gall  . . 

2 

267 

Holly,  sea  .... 

2 

158 

• 

1 poison  . . . . 

2 

303 
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Oat,  common  .... 

2 

3(16 

Scurvy-grass,  common 

1 

226 

Olibanum,  gum .... 

2 

196 

Senna  

1 

128 

Olive-tree 

1 

67 

Scptfoil 

1 

137 

Onion 

2 

155 

Simaruba  Quassia  . . . 

2 

255 

Opoponax 

2 

12 

Snake-root,  Virginia  . . 

2 

243 

Orange-tree,  Seville  . . 

1 

53 

Snake-weed 

1 

75 

Orchall 

2 

182 

Socotrine  

2 

96 

Sorrel,  common  wood  . . 

1 

44 

Palma  Christi  .... 

2 

1 

9 

1 1*> 

Parsnip,  rough  .... 

2 

12 

Southernwood,  Tartarian 

l 

99 

Parsnip,  water  .... 

2 

227 

* common  . 

l 

100 

Penny  Royal  .... 

1 

166 

'Spearmint 

l 

163 

Pepper,  black  .... 

2 

160 

Spurge 

2 

224 

long  .... 

2 

163 

Squill,  officinal  .... 

2 

134 

Jamaica 

2. 

130 

Storax-tree 

1 

184 

Peppermint 

1 

164 

Stavesacre  

1 

86 

Plum-tree,  common  . . 

2 

65 

Sugar  Cane,  common  . . 

2 

259 

Pomegranate-tree  . . . 

i 

101 

Sumach 

2 

303 

Poppy,  red 

i 

12 

Sweet-bay,  common  . . 

2 

137 

white  .... 

i 

77 

Swietenia,  febrifuge  . . 

2 

86 

Quassia-tree 

2 

258 

Quince-tree,  common  . . 

2 

10 

Tamarind-tree  . . . . 

2 

52 

Tansy,  common  . . . 

2 

132 

Ratany-root 

2 

184 

Thistle,  blessed  .... 

2 

175 

Rattle-snake  Milk-wort  . 

2 

62 

Thorn  Apple  .... 

1 

125 

Rhododendron,  yellow- 

Tobacco 

1 

195 

flowered 

2 

57 

Tormentil,  common  . . 

1 

137 

Rhubarb,  palmated  . . 

1 

119 

Trefoil,  marsh  .... 

2 

5 

Ro  emary,  officinal 

l 

56 

Turpentine-tree,  Chian  . 

2 

102 

Rose,  dog 

1 

17 

Christmas  . . . 

1 

62 

Valerian,  great  wild  . . 

1 

210 

corn  . . . . . 

1 

12 

Vine 

2 

235 

hundred-leaved . . 

2 

38 

Violet,  sweet  .... 

1 

160 

red  officinal  . . . 

2 

41 

W ater-dock 

2 

113 

Rue 

1 

89 

Wheat,  winter  .... 

2 

3C 

Saffron,  meadow  . . . 

1 

47 

Whortleberry  .... 

1 

115 

crocus  .... 

1 

70 

Willow,  crack  .... 

1 

169 

Sage,  garden 

1 

110 

Willow-herb,  purple  . . 

2 

292 

Sagapenum 

2 

315 

Winter’s  Bark-tree  . . 

2 

301 

Sanders-tree,  red  . . . 

2 

263 

Wolfsbane 

1 

18 

Sarsaparilla  

2 

211 

Wormwood,  common  . . 

1 

96 

Sassafras,  laurel  . . . 

2 

164 

— sea  . . . 

1 

98 

Savine,  common 

2 

190 

Scammony  . ... 

1 

157 

Zedoary 

2 

121 
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